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CHAPTER XIIL 


lAMPAIGN OF 1793. 


A CONTEST between France and England in every 
age, been the greatest source of excitement to the people 
in both countries ; but at no former period were their 
passions so strongly roused as at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war. Not only was national rivalry, the 
growth of centuries, revived, but new and fiercer passions 
arose from the civil interests which were brought into col- 
lision. The dominant party in England regarded the war 
with France, not^erely as a contest with a rival power,' in 
which gjpry or conquest was to be won, but as a struggle 
for existence in which their lives, their fortunes, and their 
country, were at s^ke. The French Republicans looked 
upon .the accession of England to the league of their enemies, 
as th%signal of deadly combat with the principles of free- 
dom ; and anticipated from defeat not only national humi- 
liation, but individual ruin. The English nobility beheld 
in the conquests of the Republicans the dissemination of 
the principles of revolution and anirchy, the spread of infi- 
delity, the reign of the guillotine ; the French Jacobins saw 
in .the victories of the Allies the ntar approach of moral 
retribution, the revenge of injury, the empire of the sword. 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the bittcgness 
of party feeling which di vided this counfry upon the break- 
ing out of the war in 1793. " War to the palac^and peace 
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CHAP, to the cottage,” was the principle of the French Revolution. 
Its proclamation necessarily set the two classes of society 
throughout Europe at variance with each others and 
*, instead of the ancient rivalry of kings, introduced the 
strife of the people. Like the Peloponnesian war, 
i»i<m <mtho the contest thenceforth raged not only between nation and 
nation, but between interest and interest ; a strife of 
Oreit Brit- opinion superseded that for glory ; ahd in every province 
and in every city, numbers were to be found who watched 
the contendiing parties with opposite feelings, and hoped 
in the victo^ of foreign enemies for the downfall of domes- 
tic foes. England, as well as France, had Went impatient 
of obsciuky : ardour which demanded employment ; am- 
bition which sought distinction; passion which required 
excitation. To such men, the >fhole Body of the aristo- 
cracy became an object of uncontrollable jealousy ; and 
nothing short of the Equality proclaimed by the French 
rulers seemed the fit destiny of society. Hence the jiivision 
of the couhtry into Aristocrats and Democrats ; the intro- 
duction of political hatred into the bosom of families, and 
the dissolution of many friendships which all the misfor- 
tunes of life could never have severed. « Time heals almost 
all other sorrows, absence softens the worst causes of irri- 
Nipoiion, tation ; but experience, has proved, that the political 
i. 2 S 0 . divisions of 1793 never were forgotten by those who were 
of an age to feel their influence.^ ^ 

The breaking , out of the war formed a new subject of 
3 ^ discord between the contending parties. On th*^ part of 
Ammmtt the opposition, it was argued, that to plunge into a des- 
wb*y th« penite war, for so inconsiderable an object as the opening 
Whig*. of the Scheldt, was to incur a certain ' and heavy loss on 
account of a most trifling cause of complaint : that the 
whole trade with the United Provinces was not worth 
one year's expense of the contest ; and that, while it was 
wy to see what England had to lose, it was difficult to 
conceive what she could possibly gain from the conflict 
^ she had so unnecessarily provoked : that if the spread of 

revolutionary opinions was the evil which, in reality, 
was dreaded, nothing could be imagined so likely to 
increase the danger as engaging in a war, because it is 
during its perils that the interchange of opinions is most 
rapid, and prejudice most oerttunly yields to the force ef 
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necessity : that thoughts Rre not to be confined by walls, chap. 
nop freedom fenced in by bayonets : that the moral agents xiu. 
re^site for carrying the desifos of tyranny into execu- 
tion, become the instruments for its own destruction ; and 
that the despots who now sought to extinguish fre^om 
in France, would find, like the Eastern Bnltaun, that th9 
* forces they had brought up to avert the plague, were the 
means of spreading its contagion through all the*provinces 
of their empire. 

On the other hand, the Tories maintained that the war 
was both just ai^ expedient ; just, because the? Dutch, the ^ 
ancient allies of Britain, were threatened with invasion, And for it by 
and the destruction of rights on which the e|pbnce of 
their Re{>ublib depended ; expedient, because experience 
had proved that such an aggression could not be permitted 
without ruin to the vital interests of Britain : that such 
a violation of neutral jights came with a i)eciiliarly bad 
grace from France, tliat power having, only ten years 
before, successfully interfered on tho footing of ancient 
treaties, to prevent that very act in regard to tho Scheldt 
navigation on the part of Austria, which was now at- 
tempted by her own forces : that if Great Britain was to 
sit by and tamely behold ^be rights of her allies, and of 
all neutral powers, sacrificed by her ancient rival, there 
would soon be an %nd, not only to her foreign influence, 
but to her internal security : that it was evident that the 
Republicans, who had now acquired the government of 
France, iwere impelled by the thirst for universal dominion, 
and would never rest, till, by the aid of revolution in the 
adjoining states, thCy had incorporated them all with the 
ruling Republic : that the recent annexation of Savoy, 

Nice, and Flanders, with the French territory, gave suffi- 
cient proof of this grasping disposition, and afforded due 
framing to the neighbouring powers to place no reliance on 
the professions of a state, in which no principle was fixed, 
but that of republican ambition : that treaties were vain 
with a government subject to such sudden change, as that 
of the French Republic, aild in whidfeacb suecesrive party 
which rose to the bead of affairs, disregarding the Ihith"^ 
ancient engagements, sought only to gain a short-llVed 
popularity by new and dating s<ffiemes of foreign iggm- 
sion : that the Convention had already given the dearest 
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indication of its resolution to shake itself loose of all former 
obligations, bj its remarkable declaration, that " Treaties 
made by despots could ntf^er bind the free and enfigjiten- 
ed inhabitants of Belgium:*' tliat in all ages republics had 
^^j^n the most ambitious and the most warlike of states, 
in consequence of* the restless and insatiable spirit which 
their institutions tended to nourish among the mass of 
their citizens, and the necessity which their rulers felt them- 
selves under of signalising their short-lived power by some 
acts calculated to dazzle the multitude ; that the French Re- 
public had already given ample proof tlwt they were not 
destined to form any exception to the general rule, and 
even if -{heir leaders were inclined to such forbearance, 
the suffering and ambition of the people would soon drive 
them into action : that history pft>ved both that France was 
too powerful for Europe when her territory was advanced 
to the Rhine, and that the moment her .influence became 
predominant, it would all bo directed with inveterate hos- 
tility against this country : that in this way the contest 
would sooner or later approach our own shores, and if so, 
how much better to anticipate the evil, when it might be 
done with comparative ease, and crush the growing Repub- 
lic before it wielded the forces of Europe at its will.i 

Such were the arguments urged in this country generally 
on the policy of this great undertakfcg : those advanced 
in Parliament related, as is usual witii debates in that 
assembly, less to the general policy of the measure, or the 
principles involved in it on both sides, than to fiie imme- 
diate causes which had led to a rupture. 

On the part of the opposition, it was contended by Mr 
Fox and Mr Grey, “ that the cause.s of war with France 
wore in no respect different now from what they were 
under the government of Louis XIY. or Louis XVI. 
What, then, were those causes ? Not an insult or aggression, 
but a refusal of satisfaction when specifically demanded. 
What proof had ministers produced of such demand 
and of such refusal It may be admitted that the decree 
of November 19th entitled this country to require an 
explanation ; but even of this they could not show tiiat 
any clear and sj)ecific explanation had been demanded. 
Security that the French would not act upon that deeVee, 
was, indeed, mentioned in one of Lord Grenville’s letters, 
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i)ut what kind of security was neither specified nor even chap. 
naq^ed. The same might be said witli^resp^t to the 3ctix. 
opting of the Scheldti and the^conquest of Braba#it. We 
complained of an attack on the rights of our ally ; we 
remonstrated against an accession of territory alarming to 
Europe ; but we proposed nothing that would be admits 
satisfaction for the injury—we pointed out nothing that 
would remove our alarm. The same argument applied to 
their conquest of Savoy from the King of Sardinia, with 
whom, in tljeir opinion, they were at war as much as with 
the Emperor. &an it be said, that it was our business 
only to complain, and theirs to propose satisfaction 1 
Common sense would see that this was too mu^ for one 
indepeudtent power to expect of another. By what clue 
could they discover that^which would satisfy those who 
did not choose to tell with what tjiey would be satisfied ? 

How could theyyudge qf the too httle, or the too much ? 

And was it not natural for them to suppose that complaints, 
for which nothing was stated as adequate satisfaction, there 
was no disposition to withdraw ? Yet on this the whole 
question of aggression hinged ; for that* the refusal of satis- 
faction, and not the insult, was the justifiable cause of war, 
was not merely his opinion, but the opinion of all the 
. writers on the law of nations, and how could that be said 
to have been refused which was never asked 1 Of the death 
of the King, noneteould ever speak but with grief and detes- 
tation. But was the expression of our sorrow all that we did ? 

Was not^he atrocious event made the subject of a message 
from his Majesty to both Houses of Parliament 1 And now 
they would ask the' few more candid men who owned that 
they thought this event alone a, sufficient cause of war, 
what end could be gained by further negotiations with 
Chauvelin, with Marat, or Dumourier ? Did ministers 
mean to barter the blood of this ill-fated monarch for any 
of the points in dispute? to say that the evacuation of 
Brabant shall atone for so much, the evacuation of Savoy 
for so much more ? Of this they ^yiuld accuse no man ; 
but on their principle, when the crime was committed 
negotiation must cease. It might be admitted, however, 
with the right honourable gentleman, that this crimeVas 
no cause of war ; but if it were admitted to be s0, it was 
surely not decent that the subject of war should never be ^ 
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CHAP, oven mentioned without reverting to the death of the 
When attack on France was called the ca:iise 
■jygj of kinge, it was not onljt>a very witty, hut a sujficient 
reply, that opposing it might be called the eause of sub- 
jects. It is fortunate that the public, abhorrence of a war 
» Sn such a motive was so great, that the right honourable 

gentleman felt himself called upon to disclaim it at great 
length. But how bad ministers acted t They had taken 
advantage of the folly of the French ; they had negotiated 
without proposing specific terms, and then broken oflP the 
negotiation. At home they had alarmed rthe people that 
their own constitution was in danger, and they had made 
use of a melancholy event, which, however it might affect 
us as men, did not concern us as a nation, to inname our 
passions and impel us to war ; tod now that we were at 
378 . * ’ war, they durst not avcj^w the causes of it, nor tell us on 
what terms peace might have heeigi preserved.” ^ 

On the other hand, it was contended by Mr Pitt and 
^ Mr Burke, that, whatever temptations might have 
Reply by Mr existed to this country from ancient enmity and rivalship, 
padtry motives ind^d ! or whatever opportunity might 
have Wn afforded by the tumultuous and distracted state 
of France, or whatever sentiments might be excited by the 
transactions which had taken place in that nation, his 
Majesty had uniformly abstained from all interference in 
its internal government, and had*maintacned with respect 
to it, on every occasion, the strictest and most inviolable 
neutrality. Such being his conduct towards Frtmce, he 
had a right to expect on their part a suitable return ; 
more especially as this return had been expressly condi- 
tioned for by a compact, into which lihey entered, and by 
which they engaged to respect the rights of his Majesty 
and his allies, not to interfere in the government of any 
\ieutral country, and not to pursue any system of aggran- 
disement, or make any additions to their dominions, but 
to confine themselves at the conclusion of the war within 
their own territories. These conditions they had all 
grossly violated^ and Kad adopted a system of ambitious 
and destructive policy, fatal to the peace and security of 
every government, and which, in its consequences, had 
shaken Burope itself to its foundations. Their decree of 
^ the 19th of November, which had been so much talked 
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offering fraternity and allianoe to all people who wished chap* 
to recover their liberty, was a decree not levelled against xot 

particular nations, but against %very country where there ” 
was any form of government established ; a decree not 
hostile to individuals, but to the human race ; which was 
calculated every where to sow the seeds of rebellion anlT 
civil contention, and to spread war from one end of JBuropa 
to the other, from of the globe to the other* While 

they were bound to this country by these obligations, they 
had showej no intention to exempt it from the conse* 
quences of this# decree. Not only had they showed no 
inclination to fulfil their engagements, but they had even 
put it out of their own power, by taking the first oppor- 
tunity to make additions to their territory, in contradiction 
to their own express stijfelations. By express resolutions 
for the destruction of the existjpg government of all 
invaded countries, by mjans of Jacobin societies, by orders 
given to their generals, by the whole system adopted in 
this respect by the National Assembly, and by the actual 
annexation of the whole country of Savoy, they had mark- 
ed their determination to add to the dominions of Fraz^, 
and to provide means, through the medium of every new 
conquest, to diffuse their principles over Europe. Their 
conduct was suoli, tliat in every instance it had militated 
against the dearest and most valuable interests of this 
country. The catastrophe of the French Monarch they 
ought all to feel deeply ; and, consistently wiib that 
impresiffbn, be led more firmly to resist those principles 
from which an event of so black and atrocious a nature 
had proceeded ; principles which, if not opposed, might 
be expected in their progress to lead to the commission of 
similar crimes ; but, notwithstanding all thi^ although 
government had been obliged to decline all oommunication 
which tended to acknowledge the authority of the Conven- ^[^^iJ**** 
tion, still they had left open the means of accommodation, 36*.‘ 
nor could that line of conduct which they had pursued be 
stated as affording any ground of hostility,” ^ 

The event has at length enabled the historian to decide 
which of these views is the most reasonable ; for We know 
the evil we have incurred, and we can figure the fenl we 
have escaped, by engaging in the contest In tm^h, the forth* wtx. 
aiguments urged by government were not the oily mo- ^ 
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CHAP. tiTes for commencing the war. The danger they appre^ 
handed lay n^rer home than the conquests pf^,the 
,-^3 republicans ; it was not ft)reign subjugation so much as 
domestic revolution, which was dreaded, if a pacific inter- 
cojurse were any longer^iaintained with France. “ Croyez- 
Inoi,’* said the Empress Catharine to Segur, in 1789 , “ une 
guerre seule peut changer la direction des esprits en 
France, les r^unir, doiiner un but plus utUe aux passions, 
Segur, tii. et reveiller lo vrai patriotisme.”^ * In this observation is 
* contained the true secret, and the best vindic;?».tion of the 
revolutionary war. The passions were e»cited ; democra- 
tic ambition was awakened ; the desire of power, under 
the name of reform, was rapidly gaining ground among 
t)ie middle ranks, and the institutions of the country were 
threatened with an overthrow fU violent as that which 
hud recently taken place in the French monarchy. In 
these circumstances, the only mo^ of ckecking the evil 
was by engaging in a foreign contest, by drawing off the 
ardent spirits into active service, and, in lieu of the modern 
desire for innovation, ^rousing the ancient gallantry of the 
Bfttish people. When passion, whether in the political 
body or in the individual, is once roused, it is in vain, 
during the paroxysm, to combat it with the weapons of 
reason. A man in love is proverbially inaccessible to 
argument, and a nation heated in the pursuit of political 
pow^ is as incapable of listening either the deductions 
of the understanding, or the lessons of experience. The 
only way in such times of averting the evil, is by present- 
ing some new object of pursuit, which, is not only attrac- 
tive to the thinking few, but to the unthinking many ; 
by counteracting one passion by the growth of another, 
and summoning to the' support of truth not only the 

C our of reason, but the fire of imagination. Great as 
been the bui:defi, enormous the waste, prodigal the 
expenditure of tlie war, the evils thence arising are trifling 
in comparison of what would have ensued had a revolu- 
SegtiT, m, taken place. SneV an event, its advocates themselves 
V 1793* can only benefit future generations by the destme- 

4?' * tion^of the present its horrors, in a country such as 


* ** B«U«re me, a war iSone caa chani;e the direction^of men's minds in 

France, reunite them, give a more useful aim to the paaaii/ns, and awaken 
^ « true patriotism.*’ * < 
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England; where' three-fourths of the whole population chap. 
depend upon the wages of labour, and wpuld bo directly xm. 
deprived of bread by the d^ruction df capital, would ’'TrwT' 
have exceeded anything yet experienced in modern times. 

Another qu^tion, which strongly agitated the English 
people at this juncture, was that <n reform in Parliamei*, 
which the popular party deemed it a favourable opportu- 
nity to urge, when a considerable part of the nation was so 
vehemently excited by the triumph of revol u tion in France. * 

In the House of Commons, it was argued by Mr Grey and 
Mr Erskiil®, “ Tjiat the state of the national representation, ^ 
especially in Scotland as compared with Cornwall, was so Debate in 
miequal, that no rational argument could be advanced in 
suppoii^ of it? A majority of the House of Commons is mentary 
returned by less than fifi^cn thousand electors, which is not 
more than a two-hundredth part of the male adults of the ^ 
kingdom : this franchise, limited 3s it is, legally recurs only 
once in seven years : Ae total representation for Scotland 
was only one greater than that for Cornwall alone : 
twenty members were returned ' by thirty^ve places 
where the right of voting was vested in burgage or simi- 
lar tenures, and the elections were notoriously a matter 
of more form : ninety more are chosen by forty-six places, 
where the right of voting is confined to less than fifty 
persons each : thirty-seven by nineteen places, in which 
the number of \pters is under one hundred ; -fifty-t^o by 
twenty-six places, in none of which the voter#|jfacceed 
two hundred : thirty in Scotland, by counties having less 
than two hundred and fifty votes ; and fifteen by Scotch 
boroughs not containing one hundred and twenty-five 
each. In this way two hundred and ninety-four members, 
a majority of the House of Commons, are clioscn by a 
nominal and fictitious system, undey which the people 
have hardly any choice in their election. 

“ In addition to this, the elective franchise is so various, 
complicated, and grotesque, that endless litigation and ^ 
confusion arise from its practical operation. Heligious MrGrc 7 a& 
opinions create an incapacity to vcfte in all Papists, and in 
thirty boroughs Protestant dissenters arc, by the Test and fofiL 
^rporation laws, excluded from the franchise j «opy- 
holders, how wealthy soever, are universally excluded ; 
and from the recent returns, it appears that no less than 
939,000 householders in England alone^had novelet in the - ^ 
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representation. In Scotland, matters are still worse, the 
great mass of the people being altogether excluded froni 
any voice in th^ legislature and the members chosen by 
twenty-five hundred persons, great part of whom have 
only fictitious or parchment votes. In fine, one hundred 
ilSid fifty-four powerful and wealthy individuals can deter- 
mine the returns in no less than three hundred and seven 
seats, being a majority of the whole (Commons of England.^ 

We are always told, when this question is introduced 
into Parliament, that the present juncture is not the pro- 
per season for bringing forward the mea^re.^' Ifothing, 
however, can be more obvious, than that this excuse is 
now totally unfounded. The burst of loyalty on the 
breaking out of the war, of which the gtfvernflient so 
loudly boast, demonstrates the groundless nature of any 
such apprehension at this time. If ever there was any 
danger to this country ‘]rrf)m the propag^on of French 
principles, that danger unquestionably is at an end ; for 
no set of men who have not actually lost their senses^ 
would ever 4 )ropose the French Revolution as a model for 
imitation. No argument from the present situation of 
France, therefore, can be drawn against the adaption of a 
rational reform in this country. The greatest statesmen 
whom tliis country ha.s ever produced, have advocated the 
cause which we now bring forward. It had been support- 
ed by Mr Locke, Sir William Blackstone, Sir George 
Saville, and the present Chief Baron and Chief Justice. 
It had the countenance, in his earlier years,' of Mr 
Pitt himself; it has been advocated by the Duke of 
Bichmond ; and by an authority greater than either, that 
of the King him.self, in his speech 24th May 1784, wherein 
his majesty says, ‘ that he should ever be ready to concur 
in supporting, in their just balance, the rights and privi- 
leges of every branch of the Legislature.’ 

The present state of the representation is so monstrous, 
that it cannot, on general principles, be supported by any 
rational man. Who can defend a system which enables 
one English county t& send as many * members as the 
whole kingdom of Scotland? and allows representatives 
to be sent from many places where hardly a house now 
remains 1 If there was any one principle more strongly 
inculcated than another at the Revolution, it was, that 
the election of the House of Commons should be free. 
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One of tbe gronnds assigned at that period for the detlirone* , ohaf. 
xuent of James was, that he had violate the freedom of 3 Cm, 
election ; another, that a miHi ought not to be gOrmned "TmT* 
by laws in the framing of which he had not a voice, or to • 
pay taxes to which he had not consented in the same vy • 

Is not the present state of things a direct departure from 
both these principles ? At the Eevolution, too, the neces- 
sity of short Parliaments was asserted ; and is not the 
theory and practice of the constitution now a direct in- 
fringement on these principles 1 Can there be a more 
complete^mochery than the system of representation in 
Scotland, where a nobleman’s steward goes down to a 
borough with ten or twelve pieces of parchment in his 
hand, and, having assembled round a table ten or twelve 
of his master’s dependents, secures the reftum. Mr Pitt had 
brought forward a motion for |m addition of one hun- 
dred to the coa^nty m^mhen ; and in the commencement 
of every session, it is entered on the journals of the House, 

* That it is a high infringement of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Commons of England for any Lord of Parlia- 
ment, or Lord-Lieutenant, to concern themselves in the 
election of members for Parliament.* Better far at once 
to repeal such resolutions, and openly proclaim our servi- 807, 
lity, than allow them to remain there, when the practice 
was so totally at variance with them.’*^ 

To this it was replied by Mr Pitt, Mr Burke, and Mr 
Jenkinson — " The liberty of a country depends on its 
govenftneiit, and very little experience must be sufficient AnsW® of 
to demonstrate that different countries require different 
institutions. The real test of their practical influence is Mr Jenkin- 
to be found in their effects. Judgi^ by this standard, 
what opinion must we form of the Irtish constitution Y 
Is not proper^ secure? Is not the administration of 
justice pure ? Have we not arrived at a pitch of prosperity 
under it, unparalleled in any other age or country Y 
And what have been the fruits of the apeeulations of 
those who, disregarding the lessons of experience, have 
aimed at the establishment of institutions framed with a 
view to theoretical perfection Y The turbulent fae^on and 
unsettled despotism of democracy. The spots of the sun 
do not diminish its splendour. In considering the merits 
of riie constitution, its 'working upon the wlmle hr to be ^ 
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considered : the question is not, whether certain parts of 
it, if t)iey stood <,aloDe, are defensible, but whether the 
whole machine is not adnSlrable : not whether defects 
exist, but whether experience has not proved that these 
d^octs so far counteract each other, as to render it to the 
last degree perilous to interfere with the venerable fabric. 

" I myself,” said Mr Pitt, " once brought forward a 
motion for reform, and I am desirous of stating the rea- 
sons which induce mo now to oppose it. I did so during 
a period of profound peace, when no speck appeared in 
the political horizon, and when the opporti'iiity appeared 
favourable for amending our institutions, with a view to 
their preservation. Now the case is totally different. The 
French Revolution has entirely changed, not only the 
expedience of such a measure, htt the class of men by 
whom, and the objects fqr which, it is supported. Since 
that great convulsion arose, I havf* observed arising in 
this country a small, but not contemptible party, whose 
object is very different from moderate reform : who aspire 
to nothing less than to introduce the French principles 
with all their horrors. In such circumstances, all the 
practical good to be expected from reform has disappeared, 
and the dangers to be apprehended from the adoption of 
any considerable change have augmented tenfold. Upon 
this ground, even had I rated as high as ever the advan- 
tages of reform, I would rather have ^abandoned my 
project than incurred such a danger. It is evident now, 
that the question is not, whether a moderate reforffi is to 
bei conceded, but whether admission is to be afforded to 
the point of the wedge, which, when driven home, will rend 
asunder and dissolve the empire. 

“ From whom do* the petitions for reform now come 1 
Is it from the friends of the British constitution ; from 
those whose character and principles warrant the belief, 
that their object is to renovate not destroy our institu- 
tions 1 No ; they all come ^om the societies affiliated in 
this country for the purpose of spreading the Jacobin 
principles ; from the avowed and ardeilt admirers of«tbe 
French Republic ; from the c(.»rrespondent8 and imitators 
of the National Assembly ; from men in whom all the 
horrors which they have engendered, and all the blood 
.they have caused to flow, cannot awaken any distrust of 
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their principles. We must be blind indeed if we do not 
perceive what is the real object of .im^pvafion 8upp<^ed 
by such a party. In France^ at the satue time, they in- 
variably mention Parliamentary reforni as the medium by 
which all their revolutionary projects are to be forwarded 
in this country ; and speak of a change in our represen* 
tation, as but a step to the formation of a British Conven- 
. tion, and the total destruction of all our civil and religious 
institutions. 

** Is it, theoj to a party small in number, but dangerous 
from charactQi*, that we are to concede the first step on 
the ladder of innovation ? Are we to disregard entirely 
the immense majority of loyal citizens, who are too 
sensible of the blessings they enjoy to risk them by such 
a change 1 What is tha question really at issue. It is not 
whether the constituencies of Cornwall and Scotland are 
really such a% ideal |)erfection would approve : it is the 
same which is now at issue with the whole of Europe, who 
are contending for the cause of order, justice, humanity, 
and religion, in opposition to anarchy, injustice, cruelty, 
and infidelity. The undue ascendancy given to property 
in these districts, is the check to the otherwise perilous 
influence of numbers in the larger boroughs. Are we at 
such a moment, in order to please a few individuals, to 
incur perils such as those we are now witnessing ? Tliis 
would, indeed, wesemble the conduct of those who, at the 
moment when the citadel was besieged, would proceed to 
the dfecussion of points of difference, instead of providing 
the means of defence. 

“ I see no probability at this time of a temperate reform : 
I see no guarantee for it either in the temper of the times, 
or the character, habits, or views of *those by whom it is 
supported. So far from satisfying them, it would only 
produce a craving for further concessions ; they desire not 
the reform which they now advocate for itself, but as a 
stepping-stone to ulterior Objects which they dare not 
avow, till their power of carry iijp them into effect is by 
thiBfirst acquisition secured. Knowing what these ulterior 
objects are — seeing the unspeakable horrors which^it has 
introduced in that country where they have been carried 
into full effect, it is our duty to resist to the uttermost the 
first steps in the progress. The government aets^ 
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CHAP. Otherwise ceases to be a goveniment ; it unties the bands 
xiit which Jcnit together society ; it forfeits the reverence and 
obedience of its subjects ; it^ves up those whom it ought 
to protect to the daggers of the Marsellais, and the assas- 
sins of Paris. The government of the multitude, to which 
r&brm is but a step, is not the ruUng of the few ly the 
^ the few: with this difference, that 
m.' the few at the head of affairs in such a state, are the most . 
ambitious, reckless, and worthless of the community.'’^* 

* It is curious, on a subject of such vital importance to* «2ngland as 
Parliamentary Reform, to contrast these arguments <Mrith those urged 
for and against the same measure in the memorable discussions of 1830 
• and 1S31 . A summary of these is here subjoined, taken from the masterly 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel, Mr Croker, Lord Lyndhurst, Mr Stanley, and 
Lordr Adv(jcate Jeffrey, as an instructive, illustration of 'the progress of 
the human mind during the intervening period. 

On the i^pdlar side, it was urged thatfHhe British constitution had 
gradually departed from the principles on which it was origiiuUly esta. 
rsrltamMitsr}' bllihed, and on which alone stdaility could be expected for it in future; 

that by the decline of the population in som^ borougljt, and the vast in- 
wbfoiMt crease of inhabitants in ouce rural districts, a large proportion of the 
•afioeitsd In members of the House of Commons had come to be returned by a few 
isai. great fhmiiies, while the great majority of the people were totally unrepre- 

sented ; that such a state of things was an insupportable grieTanco to the 
bulk of the cltisens, and could not fail, while it continued, to nourish 
perpetual discord between the holders of political Influence and all the 
other classes of society; that an oligarchy, at all times an invidious form 
of government, was peculiarly so at the present time, when the public 
mind was inflamed hy the successful result of the late Revolution In 
France ; that, by admitting a larger number to a ahare of political rights, 
the t'oimdations of government would be laid on a broader basis, and a 

{ thalanx secured who would at all times resist the extension of their privi. 
eges to a lower class, and be found the firmest supporters of social order; 
that It was altogether chimerical to suppose that Chere could be the 
•Ughtest danger In extending the elective suffrage to a numerous body of 
voters, as the people were so habituated to pohticaJ rights, and so enlight. 
ened by education, tlrnt they were as capable of exerc^g such ft^chise 
as their superiors ; that unless political institutions were enlarged with the 
increase of those who shared their protection, the^v would be outgrown 
by the multitude, and burst from the expansive force of intelligence and 
numbers; that the true and legitimate influence of property could never 
be extinguiabed, and would only receive a wider sphere for its exertions 
by the Increase of the circle to wMch the franchise wae extended; tl^ all 
revolutiona had been occasioned bv the obstinate adherence to old institu* 
turns, at a time when the elate of society required their alteration; that 
timely concession was the only way to prevent convul^ou, and in the 
present excited state of the public mind, if it was any longer delayed, the 
barriera of authority would be broken through, and all the horrora of the 
French Revolution brought upon the state. 

'' On the other hand, it was contended by the aristocratle party, that the 

present was not a motion for the reform of a real grievance, which was et 
Argsainits time* entitled to the most a rious attention, but for an increase of poU- 
iH^alBst \u tioid power by the lower orders, which wee to be conoeded or reAited 
accor^g to Its obvious tendency to nreaerve or subvert the belance of the 
constitbuon ; that it was totally difltoent from Mr Plu'a pMrevions pro. 
poaala of re^m, which w«at to remove en admitted evil in a period of 
tranquillity ; whereas Uie present motion was founded on a ooneeseion to 
French prlnciplee and democratic ambition, at a time of unexampled 
exdleiiient ; that it was evidmtt that the {Kq^ullgr paorty was already aufll. 
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Fortunately for England, and for the cause of freedom CHiiP. 
throughout the world, these arguments |>revailed in the xm. 
Houi^ of Commons. The niotion for reform brought 
forward by Mr Grey, waa negatived by a majority of 282 * 

to 41 . The threats of revolution immediately subsideci^ it !» rejected 
the threatened convulsions disappeared ; and a measure, 
which it was confidently predicted would for ever alienate Commoni. 
the higher from the lower orders, was succeeded by a 
degree of unanimity between them, in the most difficult 
times, such as had never before ^en witnessed in the 

oicntlj strongr. fironAlie tenor of the acts which had been passed since the 
Revolution, witioh went rather to enlarge than abridge the liberty of the 
subject ; that any further concession, therefore, would necessarily haro'the 
eflect of orerloadhig the balance on the popular side, and endangering the 
monorchidil instifutions of the state ; that it was in vain to refer to early 
times for a precedent in support of a further extension of the elective fran. 
ohise, since the state of 80ciety%aa then essentially different from what it 
now is; that the power of the sword was tl^n vested in the feudal barons, 
and the country was overspread with their armed retainers ; whereas now 
the progress of wealth, And tip invention of fire-arms, had destroyed tliia 
fort^dable power, while the increase of manufactures had augmented to a ' 
very great degree the power of the middle ranks, and the diffusion of 
knowledge had increased tenfold their practical influence ; that it might 
be quite safe to require representatives for all the boroughs, when the 
commons were a humble class in the state, and began their petitions with 
the words, ** For God’s sake, and as an act of uierej’," wlulo it would be 
highly dangerous to adopt a similar course, when the numbers of that class 
exceeded that of the agriculturists, aud their wealth overbalanced that of 
all the other orders in the state; that the example of the Long Farliaiaeut 
stifficiently demonstrated that concession to popular clamours only led to 
fresh demands, and conducted, by an irresistible progress, to anarchy and 
revolutiorf; that the fatal consequences which recently attended the 
duplication, of the Tien EtaU tb« parliamentary reform of Prance, was a 
signal example of th# effects of that concession to democratic ambition 
which was uow so loudly called for ; that the King there yielded up all the 
premgatives of his crown, and the nobles had made a voluntary surrender 
of thetr nHole titles, rights, and privileges, and the consequence was, that 
the commons bet^ame ii^sistible, and the one was brought to an ignomi- 
nious death, and the othgr rewarded by exile, conflscaUon, and the scaffold ; 
that the rotten boroughs, so much the object of invective, were, in truth, 
the moat important part of the British constitution, and that which alone 
had, contrary to all former experience, so long maintained the balance of the 
three estates, because they gave a ^rect influence to property in the Legb- 
lature, and enabled the increasing wealth of the aristocracy to maintain its 
ground against the growing influence of the commons ; that an inlet was 
thus provided to Pso-liament for men of talent, which bad proved the 
means of introduction to our neatest statesmen, and which, if dosed, 
would degrade its charseter, and convert the representatives of tbs people 
into the mere supporters of separate interests; that it was in vsln to 
expect, fas the present period of ‘excitement, and with the example of sno- 
cessfril revolt in France, that wealth could penmmently iuflaoscs lower 
orders, or maintain its ground, If deprived of fRu oousUtutionalcbamMlin 
the House of Commons; tliat reform, therefore, would neoeassrily Itjw i to 
revolntioa, and what revoluflion led to, need not be to^ to those whibtdied 
wfaneseed the Reign of Terror ; that the hc^e of sttat^g a laerge pOrtfam 
of the lower orders, by the extension of the ditctive flrwhiie, hoimer 
epecioofl in theory, would prove fidUdoos in practioe, bMause thay ynMid 
soon ftnd that thdr votes, frbm their great rndb^pUeatioa^were of no%|diie| 
that they bed been deceived by the name a privilege of no real shhios^ 
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CHAP. British empire. And thus, at the very time that the 
XIII. French nobilityi^by yielding to the demand for concession, 
and surrendering 'all theh* privileges, brought on the 
Eevolution in tliat country, the British aristocracy, by 
l^eadily resisting innovation, prevented it in theirs : a 
iiwT *** memorable example to succeeding ages, of the effect of 
isa-fsB. firmness and decision on the part of Parliament in stilling 
Stx ’p?787, violence of popular agitation, and checking the growth 
SEJ-lsis. * of democratic ambition ; and a proof how different the 
clamour of the press, of public meetings,^ and popular 

and tliAt the onlj waj to obtAin anj pracUca] benefit I>oni their exertions, 
to league with the inferior classes fur a general spoliation of the higher 
that this was the natural tendency of the lower orders in all wealthy statea, 
tieoauae union with the higher afforded no immediate advantage, whereas 
a league with those lower than themselves gave the pr(»t)ect or a division 
of property, and liberation from burdens, uid was, in an especial manner, to 
be apprehended in Britain at this time, both because tlie public burdens 
were so excessive, property styrnequally divided, and the example of a suc- 
oesafhl division of estates in France so recent ; that a reform in Parliament, 
unlike ail other ameliorations, was to the laA degree .^langerous, because it 
was the voluntary surrender of legislative power to the lower orders, 
wltioh could never be recovered, and a false step, once taken, was irre. 
triovablo ; thht, supposing there w'ere some defects in the constitution 
indefensible in theory, it could not be disputed that, in practice, it had 
proved the best protection to the rights and interests o^h classes that bad 
ever existed in the world ; that, least of all, could the manufacturing or 
oominercial bodies complain that their interests were not duly attended to 
in Porlikment, since the whole policy of the state, for above a centurv, had 
been directed, perhaps too exclusively, to their advantage ; that the fepre- . 
aentatiun which the great colonial, commercial, and shipping interests, now 
obtained by means of the purchase of close boroughs, would be annihilated 
If this mode of entering Parliament were closed; that thus, the r^ effect 
of reform would be to vest the supreme power in the mob of England, to 
the exclusion of all the great and varied interests 'lAitch had risen up over 
the whole globe in the British dependencies ; that such a state of things 
had proved fatal to all former republics, and could not fail speedily to lead 
to the disincmberincnt of the British empire ; that if corruption were the 
evil tluit was really apprehended, no mode of increasing it co^d be so effec. 
tua) as diiuinisliing the cl(»se boroughs, where it existed from the paucity 
of inhal>itants on the smallest, and increasing tbe middling ones, where 
ext>«e{nioe had proved hylbOry was p’-actised on the' most extensive scale ; 
that any reform would thus diminish the private to increase the venal 
Imroughs ; that, as it was evident wealth could maintain its ground in the 
contest with numbers, only by means of the expenditure of money, it was 
incomparably better that this necessary influence should be exerted in the 
decent retirement of antiqtuted boroughs, than in the shameless prostitu- 
tion of great dties ; that the danger of revolution, so strongly urged on the 
Other tide, in fiset only existed if the reform raeasbxe waa carried, inasmuch 
as history demonstrated, that no convulsions had ever shaken the English 
monaiyrhy ^ut those which emanated from the House of Commons; it 
was rash measures of legisjiticm which were alone to be dreaded, and words 
spoken from authority that set tbe world on fire; that tbe constitution 
had now, by accident, or more probably by the providence of God, become 
adapted to the curious and coropHcated interesta of the Bxitiah empire, and 
had enjoyed a degree of stability unknown^o free institutions in any former 
age ; and therefore notldng conld be more rash or culpable than to run the 
risk of destroying so veneralde a' frbric, under which to much practical 
Ismefit bad been experienced, in the pursuit of imaginary, and hitherto 
luattainable perfiection. 
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orators, often is from the sober judgment of a really free chap. 
peoplg. • 

As tfie agitation of the Jacobin Clubs, however, still 
continued, and societies, in imitation of the Parent Insti* 
tution in Paris, were rapidly forming in all* the great Biu« 
towns of the kingdom, a bill against correspondepce with^^cT^Stu 
France was pass^ by Parliament, notwithstanding the France, snd 
utmost resistance by the opposition, and prosecutioi^ were 
commenced both in Scotland and England against the most 
violent of the d«nagogues. Some of them were clearly 
necessary CQcpodience of others, especially in Scotland, 
was more than doubtful, at least to the extent to which 
punishment was carried against generous, and often well- 
meaning, thoiigh dahgerous and deluded men.* Those 
vindictive measures on tl^ part of government are seldom 
really beneficial, which excite the sympathy of the humane 
as well as the t^fbulen^ and convert the transient ebulli- 
tion of popular feeling into the lasting bitterness of political 
hatred. The true course in periods of public excitement, 
is firmness without severity; steady defiance df revolution- 
ary intimidation, but cautious consideration of real evils ; p. 6i5, m, 
decided resistance to needless innovation, but careful absti- 
nence from individual oppression.' 

Thci internal tranquillity of the British empire being 
thus provided for, the government took the most vigorous 
measures which# the limited extent of their military Prepara- 
resources would permit, to strengthen the Grand Army on 
the CJowtinent. A corps, consisting of twenty thousand ifriuin arfd 
English, was embarked, and landed in Holland, under the 
command of the I)uke of York, and being united to ten ' 

thousand Hanoverians and Hessians, formed a total of ' 
thirty thousand men in the British pay. The French 
Convention, early in the year, had ordered a levy of three 24th Fob. 
hundred thousand men ; but these troops could not come 
into the field till April. The present forces of the Allies 
consisted of three hundred and sixty-five thoiuand melt, 
acting on the whole circumference of France, from Calais 
to Bayonne, while those of the Eejfcblieans amounted to 
two hundred and seventy thcusimd, for the most paM of 


• Son# of theso w#r# transported fourteen yean for coni|dritM. «sid 
eadltkai, without eagr overt aot of high TrM§ in eMimnS. 

1.361,417. — Y*-*-, 
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inferior quality, but possessing the advantages of unity of 
language, govc^ment, and public feeling, besides tlje im* 
portant circumstance ofacHhig in an interior and concentric 
circle, which enabled one corps rapidly to communicate 
with and support another, while the troops of the Allies, 
“scattered over a much larger circumference, were deprived 
of that advantage.^* 

No difficulty was experienced by government in getting 
Parliament to agree to any measures which were deemerl 
necessary to avert from the British shores the scourge of 
revolutionary convulsion. The executiqji of liouis pro- 
duced a profound and universal impression in Great Britain. 
Nothing, since the time when the head of Charles I. fell 
under the axe of the Long Parliament, had^ever produced 
so general and mournful a feeV/ig/ It was hard to say 
whether the sturdy old^Tories or the ardent Liberals of the 
new school, received the intelligqpce wijh most conster- 
nation. The former beheld in this event the clearest 
confirmation of their dismal forebodings, and the realis- 
ation of their worst predictions ; the latter, the overthrow 
of long-cherished hopes, the blasting of impassioned and 

• The relative atren^ of the forces on the opposite sides in July 1793, 


was as follows : — 

ALLIES. 

Imperialists in Belgium, 50,000 

Austrians on the Rhine, 40,000 

On the Meuse, 33,000 

Prussians in Belgium, . . . * 12,000 

Prussians and Saxons on the Rhine, > 65,000 

Dutch, ..... 2000 

English,, Hanoverians, and Hessians, • SCfftlOO 

Austrians and Piedmontese, in riexlroont, 45,000 

Spaniards, - . . ... 50,000 

Forces of Uie Empire and Emigrants, . 20,000 

Totsl, 365,000 

lltKSCB. 

In Belgium and Holland, 30,000 

Before Maestricht and in the Linihourg, 70,000 

Ou the Moselle, .... 25,000 

Ai Mlayence, - - . , 45,000 

On the Upper Rhine, • - . 30,<.H>0 

In Savoy and Bice, ‘ • 40,000 

In the Interior, .... 30,000 

^Total, . . . 270,000 


The French, however, bed the superiority in the field till the end of 
Apr& ; from that time till the end of August, the Allies had tlie advantage, 
after which, from the great levies of the Kepublkans coming forward, they 
resumed tbs asetmdanQ-, which went on continually increasing till the close 
of the campaign, and was never lost till the memorable campaign of 1799.-.- 
Joniiii, iii. 61, 52, 53. 
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sanguine expectations. It was impossible any longer to chap. 
represejit the popular cause in Prance as^hat of ju.stice xin, 
and philanthropy, when the fir^ sacrifice to which it had 
led had been that of their upright and benieficent monarch, 
whose only fault had been an imprudent zeal for the public# 
good, and only weakness an unconquerable aversion to the 
shedding of blood. It was now apparent that the boasted 
regeneration of society had purified it of none of its vices ; 
and that the philanthrof)ic movement of the philosophers 
was to terminate in the usual atrocities of bloodshed, 
massacre, and c(»ifiscation. Indescribable was the effect 
which this impression produced on all classes in the British 
Isles, from the throne to the cottage. By a spontaneous 
feeliug, tfie House of Commons, on the night on which the 
melancholy Intelligence vnaa discussed in Parliament, on Feb, i. 
occasion of the royal message for m augmentation of the 
forces, assembled in mouening. One or two alone appeared 
in coloured dress, who afterwards bore a conspicuous part 
in English history as the leaders of tlie great movement 
which terminated in the Revolution of 1832.* 

The impression made at St Petersburg by the execution 
of Louis was fully as vivid as at London : already it was 
evident that these two capitals were the centres of tho great js 
contest which was approaching. No sooner did the melan- 
choly intelligence reach the Empress Catharine than she jXiIii at st 
instantly took tiie^most decisive measures : all Frenchmen Petersburg, 
w ere ordered to quit her territories within three weeks, if 
they did" not renounce the principles of the Revolution, 
and all correspondence with their relations in that country : 
and it was publicly announced, that the great fleet of 
Cronstadt, with forty thousand men on boards should, early 
in spring, unite itself to the British navy, to pursue mea- 
sures in common against the enemies of humanity. The 
efforts of the Czarine* had been incessant and eneigetic to 
organise an alliance capable of restraining the progress of 
* revolutionary principles. With that view she had restrained 
tile uplifted arm of conquest over Gi^tavus III. of Sweden 
in 1 790 ; and hardly were her troops disengaged from their 
Turkish enemies on the banks of the Danube, by the petce ^ • 
of Ja^y in 1792, than sh^ made arrangements for tram- i j| 
porting tlie Muscovite legions to the heart of Gennai^.^. i»i, isi * 

• Mr, nft'jrwards Eiurl, Gr«y wa* in coloured drcM. 
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Nor did these energetic resolutions evaporate in mere 
empty words, eon the part of the cabinet ei then 'of St 
Petersburg or St James’s.^ An intimate and confidential 
correspondence immediately commenced between Count 
*Woronzoff, the Russian ambassador at London, and Lord 
Grenville, the British secretary, of state for foreign affairs, 
which terminated in a treaty between the two powePs, 
signed in London on the 25th March. By this .convention, 
which laid the basts of the grand ^liance which afterwards 
brought the war to a glorious termination, it provided 
that the two powers should “ employ^ their respective 
forces, as far as circumstances shall permit, in carrying on 
the just and necessary war in which they find themselves 
engaged against France ; and they reciprocally engage not 
to lay down their arms witho^^ restitution of all the con- 
quests which France may have made upon either of the 
respective powers, or upon suchoother estates or allies to 
whom, by common consent, they shall extend the benefit 
of this treaty.’* They agreed, also, to shut their ports 
against France, and not permit the export of any naval 
•tores to that power, ** and to unite all their efforts to pre- 
vent other powers not implicated in this war from giving, 
on this occasion of common concern to every civilised state, 
any protection whatever, in consequence of their neutrality, 
to the commerce or property of the French, on the sea, or 
in the ports of France.” The existing (Jommercial treaties 
were at the same time, by a separate convention, ratified 
and confirmed between the two powers.^ 

Shortly after, a similar convetitiorj was entered into 
between Great Britain and Sardinia, by which the latter 
power was to receive an annual subsidy of £200,000 during 
the whole continuance of the war, and the former to keep 
on foot an army of fifty thousand mjen ; and the English 
government engaged to procure for it entire restitution of 
its dominions as they stood at the commencement of the 
war. By another convention with the cabinet of Madrid, 
signed at Aranjuea op the 25th of May, they engaged not 
to make peace till they had obtained full restitution for 
tha Spaniards ^ of all places, towns, and territories which 
belong to them at the commencement of the war, and 
which the enemy m|y have taken during its continuance.” 
A similar treaty was entered into with court of the two 
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Sidiliefl, and with Prussia^ iIl^: hich the clauses, prohibiting chaf. 
all exportation to France, and preventinjg iJie trade of 
neutrals with it, were the same as in the Russian treaty. 

Treaties of the same tenor were concluded in the course of uth < 
the summer with the Emperor of Germany and the King^®®^ 
of Portugal. Thus was all Europe arrayed in. a great Mth sept. 
league against Republican France, and thus did the regi- 
cides of that country, as the first-fruits of their cruel 
triumph, find themselves excluded from the pale of civil- 
ised. nations. It will appear in the sequel, how many, and 
what unh^Wd o{ disasters broke up this great confederacy : 
how courageous some were in adhering to their engage- iKartens,v. 
ments ; how weak and dastardly others were in deserting JJJ* 
them ; and how firmly and nobly Great Britain alone per- Pi^i. Higt. 
severed to the end, and u®Ker‘laid down her arms till she 
had accomplished all the objects, qf the war, and fulfilled lo&s. 
to the very letter all th<^ obligations she had contracted to 
any, even the humblest, of the allied powers.^ 

But while all Europe thus resounded with the note of 
military preparation against Fmnce, Russia had other and ig. 
more interested designs in view. Amidst the general 
consternation at the triumphs of the French republicans; nSIial 
Catharine conceived that she would be permitted to pursue, ' 
without molestation, her ambitious designs against Poland. 
iShe constantly represented the disturbances in that king- 
dom as the fruit revolutionary propagandism, which it 
was indispensable to crush in the first instance ; and it 
was easy to see that it was for the banks of the Vistula, 
not the Seine, that her military preparations were, in the 
outset at least, int^ded. The ambitious views of Prussia 
were also, as will fully appear in the sequel, strongly 
turned in the same direction ; and thus, in the very com- 
mencement of a war which required the concentrated effort 
of all Europe, and might by such an effort have been 
speedily brought to a successful termination,, were the 3 ^ 

principal powers already distracted by separate int^fests, ** 

and unjustifiable projects of individual agpandisemeaat,^ 

Nor was it only the ambitious projects of Russia and ig 
• Prussia against the independence of Poland, which alrfs^ mrisions 
gave ground for gloomy ai^ry as to the issue of the pjSiSSSi*** 
Its issue was more immediately affe^ed by the jealousy of AmtrU 
Austria and Prussia, which now broke out in the most tin- 
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disguised manner, and occasioned such a division of the 
allied force.s as fffectualljr prevented any cordial or effective 
eo-opcratioij continuing tc^xist between them. The Prus- 
sian cabinet, mortified at the lead which the Imperial 
generals took in the common operations, insisted upon the 
formation of two independent German armies ; one com- 
posed of Prussians, the other of Austrians, to one or other 
of which the forces of all the minor states should be joined : 
those of Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse being grouped round 
' the standards of Prussia ; those of Bavaria, Wirtemburg, 
Swabia, the Palatinate, and Franconia, following the 
doublerheaded eagles of Austria. By this means, all unity 
of action between the two grand allied armies was broken 
up, at the very time when it was most required* to meet 
the desperate and concentnitai energy of revolutionary 
power ; while the zcal^f all the subordinate nations was 
irretrievably cooled at finding th^mselvgs thus parcelled 
out between the two great ihilitary powers, whose pre- 
eminence already gave them so much disquietude, and 
compelled against their will to serve under the standards 
of empires from whom many of them apprehended greater 
danger than from the common eiiemy.^ 

But though such seeds of weakness existed among the 
allied powers, the immediate danger was to all appearance 
much greater to France. Though their armies in Flanders 
were, in the commencement of the canspaign, superior to 
those of the Allies, they were in the most deplorable state 
of insubordination, and miserably deficient in every species 
of equipment. The artillery horses had in great part 
perished during the severity of a winter campaign ; the 
clothing of the soldiers was worn out ; their spirit had 
disappeared during the license of Republican conquest. 
The disorganisation was complete in every department ; 
the artillery storc.s, the. commissariat, the cavalry horses, 
were deficient ; discipline was w^anting among the soldiers, 
concord among the cliiefs. France then experienced the 
weakness arising from revolutionary license, and which is 
common, to all really democratic states. She regained her 


* Tool. ill. strength under the stem despotism of the Reign of Tenror, 
Sfiii when the Committee of Public Salvation wielded a power 
SM. * tenfold greater than Louis XIV. had ever enjoyed, and 


enforced with a rigour unknown to Caligula or Kero.^ 
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Prince Oolwurg was ap{K>inted generalissimo of the Allied chap. 
armies fron^ the Rhine to the German O^an. The great 3^^- 
abilities displayed by Clairfait^ in. repairing the disasters "7^7 
of the preceding campaignj pleaded in vain for his con- 
tinuance in the command at a oonrt not yet taught by Prince Oo- . 
disaster to disregard influence and promote only .merit?^jJJ5*J^. 
His successor had served under the Imperial banners 
against the Turks, and shared in the glories of the cam- ®^**‘*^^®** 
paigns of Suwarroff. Bat the Austrian commander waa 
far from possessing the vigour or capacity of the conqueror 
of Ismael Adhering with obstinate perseverance to the 
system of diviJing his forces, .and covering an immense 
tract of country with communications, he frittered away 
the vasf army placed at his disposal, and permitted the 
fairest opportunity ever oj^red, of striking a decisive blow 
against the rising Republic, to nass away without any 
important event He belonged to old metho^cal school ^ 
of Lacey ; was ^iestituw of either decision or character ; 
and, from the tardiness of his operations, was the general ii- sot m 
of all others least qualified to combat the fire and energy 
of a revoluti6n.^ 

To support the prodigious expense of a war on all their 
frontiers, and on so great a scale, would greatly have 
exceeded the ordinary and legitimate resources of the Va«fc efforta 
French government. But, contrary alike to precedent 
and anticipatioi^ they derived from the miseries and con- 
vulsions of the Revolution the means of new and unparal- 
leled resources. The ordinary pacific expenditure of 1702, 
covered by taxes, the sale of ecclesiastical property, and 
patriotic gifts, amounted to 958,000,000 francs, or about 
£40,000,000 sterling. But so immensely had* the charges 
of the war augmented the national embarrassments, that 
the expense of the last period of the year was at the rate 
of 200,000,000 francs, or £8,000,000 a-month. On the day 
on which war was declared, assignats to the enormous 
amount of 1,000,000,000’ francs (£40,000,000) were struck ♦ ^ 

off at the public treasury. But the period was now arrived 
when all calculation in matters oi finance was to cease ; 
for all exigencies the inexhaustible mi^e of assignats, 
possessing a forced circnlation, and issued on the credit of 
the i^tional domains, proved sufficient When any want 
was felt in the treasury, the demands were paid by a 
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CHAP, fresh issue of paper ; and this fictitious currency, the souieo 
xiu. of boundless private ruin in France, sustained singly^ 
" during the first years of the revolutionary wars, the pub- 

lic cr^t* In the Finance Report for 1793, Gambon declared 
that the expenses of that year could admit of no exact 
%ilculation, but that the nation must rise superior to its 
financial, as it had already risen above its military diMcul- 
ties ; and therefore he proposed the immediate issue of 
800,000,000 of francs, or upwards of ^3,000,000, in assig- 
' nats, ou the security of the national domains, which was 

immediately agreed to. These domains he valuM at eight 
iTottl, UL roilhards, or about ^£350,000,000 sterling ; of which three 
848, 250. milliards, or £130,000,000, had been consumed or impledged 

xxfr! fss,** ^7 previous issues— an extraordinary proof^of thh length 
to which the confiscation of p^ate property had already 
been carried under the revolutionary government.^ 

To meet the exigencies of the year in the British Par- 
es. liament, Mr Pitt proposed a loan of Xl, 500, 000, besides 
fljHuwiai* ordinary supplies of the year, the interest of which 

xu«Mure«. was provided for by additional taxes ; and from theao 
resources the subsidies already mentioned were granted 
to the Bang of Sardinia, and several of the smaller German 
powers. At the same time an issue of L.5,000,000 was 
voted to relieve the commercial embarrassment which had 
been most severely felt on the breaking out of the war ; 
and such was the effect of this well-ti^ied supply, that 
credit was speedUy resjored, and little, if any, of this 
’ *P#rl. Hbt ultimately lost to the state — a striking esample 

; of the beneficial effect of liberal support by government, 

f even in the darkest periods of public sufieriiig.^ 

In January 1793, Dumourier came to Paris, in order to 
' endeavour to rouse the Girondist party to save the life of 

ngteof Louis. This moveu^nt, while it fiuled in its object of 
pr«8e^*ving the King, for ever alienated the Jacobins from 
^Aiii^gen*. the general. The consequences of this misunderstanding 
rah. important upon the future fate of the campaign. 

Dumourier'a plan, whicli be had been meditating during 
the whole winter, wat to commence operations by an 
invasion of Holland ; to revolutionise that country, unite 
it with the provinces of Flanders, as has since been done 
in 1814, raise an army of eighty thousand men, with this 
« foine move upon Pans, and, without the aid of any other 
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l^oweTf dictate laws to the Convention, and restore tran- chap. 
qnillitfto France. It is one of the most extraordinary xuf. 
signs of those days of revolution and confusion, that so “TmT* 
wild a project should have been seriously Undertaken by 
a miLTi of his acute understanding. On the other hand, 
the project of the Allies was to drive the Republicans 
beyond the Meuse, and disengage the important fortress of 
M^trioht ; next invest and regain the city of Mayenoe, the 
key of the Rhine, and then unite their victorious forces 
for the deliverance of Flanders. The design, in general, 
was well Conceived ; but the details prescribed for the 
recovery of the Low Countries were vitiated by that division 
of force, and mutual jealousy of the commanders, which 
so long proved ruinous to the allied armies. To carry 
into execution his project, J[)umourier, early in the season, Feb. 6. 
collected a body of about twenty Jhousand men at Ant- 
werp, with a view to an attack on Rotterdam. Shortly after Feb. n. 
his troops enters the Dutch territory, and established 
themselves between Breda and Borgen-op-zoom. At first 
his efforts were attended with unlooked-for success ; after a 
siege of three days, and when the French were on the point 
of retiring for want of ammunition, Breda, with a garrison 
of twenty-five hundred men, capitulated. This advantage 
was speedily followed by the reduction of Gertruydenberg, 
after a trifling resistance ; and siege was immediately laid 
to Williamstadt. •The French forces, encamped in straw Mmh 3. 
huts on the shores of the branch, of the sea called the 
Brisboesy were only waiting for the collection of boats 
sufficient to convey across the troops, in order to undertake **** * 
the siege of Dort, when information was received by the 
general, on the night of the 8th March, of events in 
other quarters of Flanders, which immediately led to the 
abandonment of this ill-conceived enterprise.^ 

While Dumourior was absent with part of his forces in 
Holladd, Miranda was prosecuting the siege of Maestricht, ^ 

though with forces totally inadequate to so great an AreWtak* 
nndertidring. But while the French were still reposing in Chariei 
fancied security in their cantonmdhts, the Imperialsts 
were taking active measures to raise the siege. Fifty-^o ^ 

thousand men had been assembled under Prince CoboSg, 
wiUi wliom was the young ABCHpuKB Ohaelfs, broker 
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CHAP, of the Emperor Francis,* at the head of the gremdien. 
On the 1st an<j 2d March, the Austrians along the whole 
Kne attacked the French oantonmenis, and, after an incon- 
siderable resistance, succeeded in driving them back, and 
in many points throwing them into utter confusion. The 
discouragement which has so often been observed to seize 
* the French troops on the first considerable reverse, got 

possession of the soldiers ; whole battalions fled in confusion 
into France ; oflScers quitted their troops, soldiers disbanded 
Mirch 2 and from their officers ; the siege of Maestricht was raised, the 
heavy artillery sent back in haste towards Brhssels, and 
the army driven in disorder beyond the Meuse, with the 
loss of seven tlionsand men in Jelled, wounded, and 
prisoners. On the, 4th March, the i^publicans vTere again 
routed near Liege, and a large ^jprtion of the heavy artillery 
March 6. abandoned under that city ; a few days after, Tongres 
was carried by the Archduke Cliarles^ at the head of 
Marchs, twelve thousand men; and the whole army fell back 
upon Tirlcmont, atid thence to Loruvain, where Dumourier 
, j.. arrived from the Dutch frontier, and resumed the com- 

270 . jora. mand. The Imperialists then desisted from the pursuit, 
jIm success, and not deeming themselves 

seiss, * sufficiently strong to force the united corps of the French 
army in that city,^ 

The intelligence of these repeated disasters produced 
jg the utmost sensation in the whole qf Flanders. The 
Great ««n. Republican party, , already disgusted with the exactions 
SuoedRy^ and plunder of the French commissioners, noy found 
them in themsolvos threatened with the immediate vengeance of 
ilTefforti their sovereign, and chastisement froih the allied forces. 
ofRulwm. decree of the Convention, uniting the Flemish pro- 

TitT^ 

j. * Charles Louis de Lorraine^ Archduke Charles, second brottier of the 

Efhperor Francis, was bom on the I6th Ssptember 1771, so that, when he 
hrst entered on the career of arms under Prince Cohourg in May 1793, be 
was not yet twenty-two years of age. His great abilities, not |^s than 
. exalted rank, rapidly pnioured his elevation in command. After tne battle 

of Nerwinde, which restored that rich province to the Imperial power» he 
was appointed governor of the Low Countries, and was soon after created a 
deld-marsiud. In A||>il 179C, he ww promoted, on*the retirement of 
Clairfait, to the command Qf the Imperial armies in Germany, where his 
military abUitirs, as wilt appear in the sequel, shone fbrth with the highest 
lustre, and which laid the foundation of bis great military reputation, ins 
character will come more titly to be drawn in a subsequent volume, when 
his great exploits hare been recounted, as well as advantage taken of ttie 
luminous and irojuirtial narrativ'e he has left of his campiUgna, and the 
profound views with which he has enriched the science of strategy.... 
Vide If^frOf c. xxviii. § 92, 93 : Bioffrtj^Uiks Contrmporains, H. 13U 
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TiBces io the French Republic, had excited the utmost ohab^ 
discontent in the whole country ; the S]^liatioQ of the * 

churches, forced requisitions, hnprisonments, and abuses 
of every kind, which had gone on during the winter, had 
roused such a universal spirit of resistance, that a general ^ 
insurrection was hourly expected, and a body of ten thou- 
sand peasants had already assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Ghent, and defeated the detachments of the garrison of 
that city which had been sent against them. To endeavour 
to remedy these disorders, and restore the shaken attach- 
ment of fne Flemings, was the first care of Dumourier. < 

For this purpose he had a conference at Louvain, shortly 
after his arrival, with Camus, and the other Commissioners 
of the convention ; but it ended in nothing hut mutual 
recriminations. Dumourip,|; reproached them with having 
authorised and permitted the exactions and disorders which 
had roused such a fornjeiit in the conquered provinces; 
and they retaliated by accusing him of entertaining designs 
subversive of the liberty of the people. It concluded thus : 
“General,” said Camus, “you are accused of wishing to 
become Caesar : could I feel assured of it, I would act the part 
of Brutus, and stab you to the heart.” — My dear Camus,” 
replied he, “ I am neither Caesar, nor are You Brutus; 
and the menace you have uttered, is, to me, a passport to 
immortality.” Dumourier found the army, which, not- March is. 
withstanding tho^etachment of twenty thousand men in 
Holland, twelve thousand at Namur, and five thousand 
in another direction, was still forty-five thousand strong, 
including four thousand five hundred cavalry, in the utmost 
state of disorder ; the confusion of defeat having been 
superadded to that of Republican license. He immediately 
reorganised it in a different manner, and, in order to restore 
the confidence of the soldiers, resolved , to commence offen- 
sive operations. In a few days, the French advanced i Dum. ir. 
guard defeated the Austrians near Tirlemorit, with 
loss of twelve hundred men ; an event which immediately iu* m. 
restored confidence to the whole army, and confirmed the 
General in his resolution to risk a gtneral action. ^ 

The Imperialists had thirty-nine thousaiid men, of 
whom nine thousand w'ere horse, posted near TirlemJut. ^ 
Resolved not to decline a combat, they concentrated thftir Buttle of 
forces along a position, about two leagues in length, BtRr *^®*“^*»<**« 
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the village of Nerwinbe. The left^ commanded hj the 
Archdulce Cba|;|es, was posted across., the chatusee leading 
to Tirlemont; the rightp under the orders of Clairfait, 
extended towards Landau ; the centre, in two lines, was 
under the command of General Colloredo and the Prince 
of Wirtemburg. On the other hand, the French army 
was divided into eight columns ; three of which, under 
Valence, were destined to attack the right; two, under 
the Duke of Chartres, to force the centre ; and three, 
under Miranda, to overwhelm the left. The action began 
by an attack on the Austrian left, by the troops* under the 
command of Miranda, which advanced in dense columns. 


and at first succeeded in carrying the villages immediately 
in front of their position ; but the Austria having 
directed a severe and concenipc fire of artillery on that 
' point, the advance of the masses was checked, and disorder 
(^bolSg’i irresolution introcfiiced into t^eir ranks. Meanwhile, 
DMpAtcb, the village of Nerwinde was carried by the Republicans in 
centre, but was shortly after regained by the Austrians, 
m. lea lio. and after being frequently taken and retaken, it was finally 
To^.iu, evacuated by the French, who were unable to sustain the 


severe and incessant fire of the Imperial artillery 
Dumourier, upon this, formed his line a hundred yards 
28, in rear of the village, when the Austrians immediately 
SfFreuch. P'^hed on and assail^ the infantry by two columns of 
cuirassiers : but the first was repulsed hy the murderous 
fire of grape from the French artillery ; and the second 
checked, after a severe engagement, by the Republican 
cavalry. The combat now ceased on the right and centre; 
but on tb^ left affairs had taken a Very different turn. 
The French, under Miranda, there endeavoured in vain to 


debouch from the villages which they had occupied ; the 
heads of their columns, as fast as they presented them- 
wives, were swept off by the fire of the Austrian artillery, 
placed on the heights immediately behind ; and shortly 
after, the Archduke Charles, at the head of two battaliona* 


stormed the villages ; and Prince Cobourg, perceiving t-kia 
to be the import^ t ^int, attacked the French columns, 
with a small body of cavalry and infantry, under the Luke 
of Wirtemburg, in flank, while the Archduke pressed their 
front. The result was, that the French right wing was 
routed, and would have been totally destroyed, had the 
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Ihike of Wirtemburg charged with the whole forces under chap. 
his command, instead of the inconsideraj^le part which 
achieved this important succe^. The Republicans, how- 
ever, alarmed at this disaster, retired from the field of 
battle, and regained, ^ith some difiBculty, the ground they# 
had occupied before the engagement. In this battle, the 
Austrians lost two thousand inen, and the French two 
thousand five hundred killed and wounded, and fifteen 


hundred prisoners ; hut it decided the fate of the cam- j 
paign. Dumourier, aided by the young Duke of Chartres, 88, so, W,’ 
conducted the i^roat in the evening with much ability, 
and in good order^ without being seriously disquieted by ns, ii7. 
their enemies. A few days after the^ Austrians advanced, 27gJ^ji4J'29cv 
and on the sSd, under cover of a thick mist, made an *93* 
unexpected attack on tho^French rearguard; but they* 
were repulsed, tfter a trifling puccgss, with loss. ^ 

The position of the French commander, however, was 
now extremely critical. To conduct a long retreat with 29 . 
discouraged troops, in the face of a victorious enemy, is at i>i»org»n!». 
all times dangerous ; but it was in an especial manner so Se^FVenoh 
at that juncture, in consequence of the undisciplined state 
of a large part of his forces, and the undisguised manner Dumourier. 
in which the volunteers left their colours upon the first 
serious reverse. The National Guards openly declared 
that they had taken up arms to save their country, not to 
get themselves massacred in Belgium ; and whole com- 
panies and battalions, with their arms and baggage, went 
off in ft body towards the French frontier. To such a 
height did the discouragement arrive, that within a few 
days after the battle, six thousand men had left their 
colours, and disbanded, spreading dismay over all the roads 
leading to France. Naturally brave and active, the French 
troops are the best in the world to advance and gain con- 
quests ; hut they have not, till inured by discipline and 
experience, the steadiness requisite to preserve them; and 
by the threatened defection of the volunteer corps, Dumou- 
rier was exposed to the loss of more thin half his atiny, 
while the open plains of Flanders, nSw destitute of fort^ed 
places, offered no points of defence capable of arrestitui^he 


progress of a victorious army. Influenced by these i^si- 
derations, the French generd every where prepared % a 
ifttreat Orders were dispatched to General Harvilt^ to 
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CHAP, throw a garriwn of two thousand men into the citadel of 
xin. Namur, and mpve with the remainder of his corp?, con- 
sifiting of twelve thousand men, towards Brussels, while 
the troops advanced, by the imprudent invasion of Holland, 
far as Gertruydenberg and Breda, were directed to retire 
lifom 111 Antwerp and Mechlin. Prince Cobourg in vain 

121, 126. * urged the Dutch and Prussian troops to disquiet their 
it?To4 retreat ; contenting themselves with investing Breda and 
106, Ilk Gertruydenberg, they remained, with a force of thirty 
thousand men, in a state of perfect inaction.^ 

Shortly after conferences were opened Ijotween Dumou- 
30. ricr and the Austrian generals, in virtue of which it was 
wiXpriuco French should retire behind Brussels, 

Cobourg. without being disquieted in their retreat, ft soon appear- 
^ ed how essential such an arrangement was to the ^pub- 
M»rch23. lican arms. On the following day, Clairfait, who was, 
ignorant of the convention, attacked General Lamarcbe, 
who fell back in confusion behind Louvain, and left an 
opening in the retreating columns, wdiich, with a more 
enterprising enemy, might have been attended with ruin- 
ous results. The troops then gave tliemselves up to 
despair, and openly threatened to disband; a striking 
proof of the little reliance that can be placed on any but 
regular and disciplined soldiers, during the vicissitudes of 
fortune unavoidable in war, and in an especial manner, 
of the danger of trusting to levies got together during the 
fervour of a revolution. Dumourier himself has confessed, 
that his troops were in such a state of disorder,* that, if 
vigorously pressed, they must have been totally annihi- 
lated in the long retreat w Inch lay before them, before 
they regained the French frontiers. Yet so ignorant was 
the Austrian commander of the condition of his adversary, 
that he was unaware of a state of debility, confusion, and 
March 25 weakness, which was notorious to every peasant who 
26. behold his retreating columns. In virtue of the conven- 
tion, the French army, without further delay, evacuated 
Brussels and Mechlin, and retired in good order, by Halle, 
III! Mens, and Ath, towftrds the French frontier. At the 
time, the Republicans retired along the whole line 
ii. * 41 , 261 . from Gertruydenberg to Namur, and withdrew the garri- 
son from the citadel of the latter plaee.^ 

But it soon appeared that in those movements Dumou- 
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rier had more than mere military objects in vidw. It was chap. 
at Ath, on the 27th March, that the first cgnforence of a xui. 
politico nature took place, and»it was verbally agreed 
between the French commander and Colonel Mack, on the 
pw^ of the Imperialists, That the French army should p^ticni d». 
repose a little at Mens and Toumay without being dis- 
quieted, and that Dumourier, who was to judge of the flight 
proper time for marching to Paris, should regulate tlie 
movements of the Austrians, who w^re to act only as 
auxiliaries ; that if he could not, by his single forces, 
effect the establishment of a constitutional monarchy, he 
should fix upon the amount of the Allied Forces which 
lie would require : and that the fortress of Conde should 
ho placed hi theT'hands of the Imperialists as a guarantee, 
to be restored to France aft«r a general peace. Having 
thus embarked in the perilous undoj^taking of overturning 
the republican an d^stabl^hing a monarchical government, 
Dumourier’s first care was to secure the fortresses, upon 
wdiich the success of his enterprise depended. But liere 
his ill fortune began. The officer whom he dispatched to 
take possession of Lisle, suffered himself to be made the 
dupe of the commander of that place, and led a prisoner 
into thq fortress ; the garrisons of Coiul6 and Valencien- 
nes successfully resisted his attempts to bring them over 
to the constitutional party ; and the Convention taking 
the alarm, dispatched Camus, and tliree other commis- 
sioners, with the minister at war, Bournonville, with 
orders toothe General to appear at the bar of the Conven- 
tion, and answer for his conduct. After an angry discus- 
sion, the particulars of which have been ali*eady given,* 
Dumourier arrested the deputies, and delivered them over 
to the Austrians; but fie w'as speedily deserted by his own 
soldiers, narrowly escaped being made prisoner by a 
detachment of grenadiers faithful to the Convention, 
•commanded by Davoust, and obliged to'fiy from his camp 
at St Amand, and take refuge, with fifteen hundred fol- i Hard. u. 
lowers, in the Austrian lines. Eestiained either by a 
sense of honour arising from the receipt convention, or by 30s, ais.* 
the inherent slowness of their disposition, the Austrians 
made no attempt to improve the opportunity afforded by ^37, iss! 
the defection of the French commander.^ The Bepilb- 

• Aiite,c. xl. i S3, S4. 
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lieans were permitted quietly to retire to Valenciennes, 
Lisle, and G^nd6; a considerable number formed an 
intrenched camp at Fanftirs, where, by orders of the Con- 
vention, General Dampierre assumed the command, and 
sedulously endeavoured to restore the discipline and revive 
the spirit which so many disasters had greatly weakened 
among the soldiers. 

A congress was assenjbled at Antwerp of the ministers 
of the allied powers, which was attended by Counts Met- 
temich* and Stahrenberg on the part of Austria, Lord 
Auckland on that of England, and Coqnt Keller on that 
of Prussia Such was the confidence inspired by recent * 
events, that fhese ministers all imagined that the last days 
of the Convention were at hand : and irftruth‘they were 
so, if the allied cabinets had communicated a little more 
vigour and unanimity into the military operations'. In- 
spired by these ideas, and irritated at the total failure of 
Bumourier’s attempt to subvert the anarchical rule in 
that country, the plenipotentiaries came to the resolution 
of totally altering the object of the war, and the necessity 
was now openly announced of providing indemnities and 
securities for the allied powers ; in other words, partition- 
ing the frontier territories of France among the invading 
states. The effect of this resolution was immediately con- 
spicuous in a proclamation which Prince Cobourg issued 
to the French people, in which he openly disavowed, on 
the part of his government, those resolutions to abstain 
from all aggrandisement which he had announcTod only a 
few days before,, and declared that he^was ordered to pro- 
secute the contest by might of arms with all the forces at 
his disposal. t The effects of this unhappy resolution 

• Father of the great statesman of the same name, who rose to aueh 
eminence daring the Revolutionary war. 

f In his first proclamation an frth Aprils issued daring the confermees 
with Dumourier, Cobourg declared, “ Desirous only of securing the pro. 
sperlty and glory of a country torn by so many convulsions, I declare that ’ 
1 ahaU aupport, with all the forces at my disposal, the generous and bene- 
flcent intentions of General DUmourier and hU brave army. I declare that 
our only otdact is to restore to France ita constitutional monarch, with the 
means of rectifying such CIsperienoed abuses as may exist, and So give to 
France, as to Europe, peace, confidence, tranquillity, and happiness. In con- 
formity with these principles, I deokura on my word of honour, that I 
enter on the French territory without Aiwllltent^ of nmirtng conquests, 
but solely and entirely for the above-iMimmted purposes. 1 declare also 
on my word of honour, that, if liaiitary oMHdlans should lead to any place 
of strength being placed in my hands, 1 shsU ih^card it in no other light than 
as a sacred depont ; and I biitd myself in the most solemn manner to restore 
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were soon appaoreot. When Yalenoieiioes and Condi wero chap. 
taken,^ the standard, not of Louis XVII*, J^ut of Austria, xui. 
was hoisted on the walls, and thu allied ministers already 
talked openly of indomnitieB for the past, and securities 
for the future. ^ 

No step in the early .stages of the war was ever attended 
with more unfortunate consequences. It at once changed ^ 
the c^ractcr of the contest : converted it from one of 
liberation into one of aggrandisement, and gave the Jaco> ■j8tem then 
bins of Paris too good reason for their assertion, that the f««oivedoa. 
dismemberment of the country, was intended, and that all 
true citizens mu%t join heart and hand in resisting the 
common enemy. The true principle to have adopted 
would have been that so strongly recommended by Mr 
!Eturke, and w^ch afterwar^^ proved so succc^ful in the 
liands of Alexander and Wellington, viz. to have separated 
distinctly and emphatically the caifte of France from that 
of the Jacobin faction i^hich had enthralled it : to have 
guaranteed the integrity of the former, and denounced 
implacable hostility only against the latter ; and thus * Hard. IL 
afforded the means to the great body of patriotic citizens Btwki^keg. 
wbo were adverse to the sanguinary rule of the Conveq- !*«*«•• 
tion, of extricating themselves at once from domestic 
tyranny and foreign subjugation.^ a * 

The British contingent, twenty thousand strong, having 
landed at Eottcrd|dn, tbe Allied army in Flanders, under 
Oobourg, was raised to above ninety thousand men, besides 
a detached corpfei of thirty thousand Austrians, stationed at 
Namur, Luxembourg, and Treves, to keep open the commu- 
nication with the Prussian army destined to act against 

it tC tbe f ovfrnnieiit which may be etUblisbed in France, w aa lOon at tbe 
brare general with whom I make common eanae shall demand it.** Tbeaa 
are the principles of the true anti^rerolutionar/ war ; but they were 
strsageiy departed ft-otn in the proclamation Issued a few diys later the 
Hapae general, after the deter^ahiation of the Congress at Antwerp had been 
taken. Princs Cohourg there eaid, — ** The Prerlsxnation of the Sth instant 
wae the expression only of my persoiwii smtiments ; and 1 there aou<mbced 
my iadiMdiMit views tor ths samy and tranquillity of France. But now that 
the resttlU of that declaratlan have prored so diflkrtiit firom what 1 aotiU 
cipqted, tbe same eandour obliges me to declare that the state of hcNftiSlty 
hettreen the Emperor and the French nation is unhappHh^ re.estsbllshedin 
Es IhE extent, it remains fbr me, therefore, mJy to revoke my said dufe 
rotkm, and to eimotinee that 1 shall prosecute Uw war with the ntttifoet 
vkprar. Kothhig iwnmina binding of my first proelamaSi(m,tmt the dam. 
mtion, whkh 1 nmew with jdeastire, that the strictest dtempBM sliiittt^e 
obeer^ by my troops la an parts of tbe French t ewttwy grliieb tjllqr 
may oiScupy.** Stronger erideace of the unhappy cfaaagi aihtk&m shaWol 
^i^sgteed.-..^UAiu>BiBaao,n. 131,233, w 

."'^YOL.jnr. " ' 
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CHAR Mayeoee. Alanned at the great peril they had sustained by 
xm. the defection of Dumourier, and by this vast accumulation 
of force, the convention the most vigorous measures 
^ ' to provide fot the public safety. A camp of forty thou- 
Pwcw of sand men wiui ordered to form a reserve for the army ; the 
wlnd^^ levy of three hundred thousand men, ordered by the decree 
Mid d«&n. of 24th February, was directed to be hastened, and sixty 
wpi^soDtativee of the Convention were named, to serve as 
ConvMiiioii. viceroys over the generals in all the armies. No less than 
twelve of these haughty Republicans were commanded to 
proceed to the army of the. North. No limit existed to 
their authority; armed with the despotic powers of the 
Committee of Public Salvation, supported by a Republican 
and mutinous soldiery, they, with equai facittiy, placed 
the generals on a triumphal car, or dispatched them to 
the scaffold. Disposing with absolute sway of the lives 
and arms of several millions of Frenchmen, they were 
staggered by no losses, intimidated by no difficulties ; to 
press on, and bear down opposition by the force of num- 
ber^ was the system on which they invariably acted; and, 
disposing with an unsparing hand of the blood of a bank- 
rupt, but enthusiastic nation in arms, they found resources 
maintenance of such a murderous system of war- 
Toui.lv. 4. fare, which never ^ould have been commanded by any 
regular government.' 

While these disastrous events were^ occurring on the 
northern, fortune was not more propitious to the arms of 
DejRMts on the Republic on its eastern frontier. The forces of the 
French in that quarter, at the opening of the campaign, 
projoou. weie greatly overmatched by those of the Allies ; between 
the l^ssians and Austrians, there were not less than 
seventy-five thousand men on the Rhine, in February, 
besides twenty thou«md between Treves and the Meuse ; 
while Oustine had only forty-five thousand in thei<£eld, 
twenty-two thousand of these being under his immediate 
command, the remainder stationed on the Meuse ; and the 
whole forces on the Upper Rhine, including the garrisons, 
did not exceed fortytihousand, of whom not more than a 
half were available for service in the field. The campaign 
March 94. was opened, after some inconfiderable actions, on the 24th 
March; by the King of Ihruastn crossing the Rhine in great 
force at Rheinfels. An ineffectual resisftance was attempted 
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by the anny of Custine, but the superiority of tibe Allied chap.*^ 
foiees eompelled him to fall back; and a^r some* days' 
retreat, and several partial actiras, he retired first to Lan- 
dau, and t^nce behind the river Lauter, and took post in 
the famou^iines of Weissenberg. Mayence was now left to 
its own resources, with a great train of heaiy artillery, 
and a garrison of twenty thousand men ; while Oustine, sss, 
whose force wan augmented by the garrisons in Alsace to 
thirty-five thousand men, j^mained strictly on the defen- 
sive in the Yof^es mountains and his fortified position.^ 

The Allies immediately made preparations for the reduc- 
tion of this great fortress;, but, by on inconceiveable 3^ 
fatuity, the superb siege equipage, which was on the road siege trf 
from AuLtria, was sent on to Valenciennes, while the sup- {iie^Auie^^ 
plies requisite for the attack on Mayence were brought 
from Holland, an exchange which occasioned great delays on the 
in both undertakings, and proved ‘extremely injurious to 
the future progress of ^he allied arms. The garrison, 
though so numerous, was not furnished with the whole 
artillery requisite for arming the extensive works ; but its 
spirit was excellent, and the most vigorous resistance was 
to be anticipated. Little progress took place in the opera- 
tions during the first two months, and on the 17 th May, a May 17. 
general attack was made on the covering force by Oustine's 
army, supportod by fourteen thousand men from the corps 
of the Moselle, ui^der General Houchard. But the move- 
ments of tlie troops were ill combined ; part of them were 
seizeil with a disgraceful panic, and the attack proved' 
entirely abortive. After this failure, Oustine was removed 
to tlie command of the Army of the North, now severely 
pressed by the allied forces near Valenciennes ; and the 
forces in the lines of Weissenberg remained under tbe 
orders of Beauhamais, without attempting any thii^ of 
importance till a later period of the campaign. Tbe 
inactivity and irresolution of the Allies in these operations, idm. iii. soa, 
and the little advantage which they, derived from their 2^^ 
su))eriority of force, and the wretched condition of their 
opponent^ proves how grievously they stood in need of a 
leader cap^le of conducting such a contest* • 

At length the operations of the sbge, long delayed from 
the tardiness in the approach of tbe }ieavy train, were 
pushed with activity. Trenches having been regularly 
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constructed) fifteen batteries were armed on the 1st July, 
and a heavy fije from above two hundred* pieces of cannon 
opened upon the body ofithe place, the garrison of which, 
after a blockade of two months, began to be sevenjly straiten- 
ed for provisions. On the 16th a great magame of forage 
took fire, and was consumed ; and the destruction of several 
mills augmented the difficulties of the besieged, who now 
found their great numbers the principal difficulty with 
wliich they had to contend. A capitulation, therefore, by 
which the garrison should be withdrawn to some quarter 
where their services might be of more value to the Repub- 
lic, was agreed to, and the 22d July liked on as the day 
for its accomplishment. While this was going on within 
ihe city, the army of Beapharnais, urged by repeated 
orders from the Convention, ^vas at length hiking measures 
for its deliverance. Early in July, the llepublicans broke 
up from the lines of Weissenberg, and after a variety of 
slow movements, a general ^tacS: took place on the 16th, 
on the whole allitxi position, over an extent of nearly 
thirty leagues. But the efforts of the French, feeble and 
ill-conductcd, led to no result, and, in the midst of their 
complicatt?d movement'*, Mayence surrendered on the 22d. 
The Puke of Brunswick, rejoiced at finding himself 
extricated by this event, from a situation which, with 
more daring adversaries, would have been full of peril, 
accorded favourable terms to the garri.son ; they were 
permitted to march out with their arms and baggage on 
condition of not serving against the Allie.s for a year ; a 
stipulation of ruinous consequences to the Royalist party, 
as it disengaged seventeen thousand veteran soldiers, who 
were forthwith sent against the insurgents in La Vendee. 
The Republicans, finding the city . taken, fell back in 
disorder, and regained the lines of Weisseoberg in such 
confusion as indicated rather a total rout than an indecisive 
offensive movement.'* 

While those events were taking place on thd Rhine, the 

• Alr««dy it b«eoni^Tid«ntthat the Prassiant were Becrctly Inclined 
towerde tlM French, end ^et, efter the capture of Majence, they would 
withdrew m »o<)n ea they could from the contee t. During the siege, e ne^ 
rotieden fbr the exchange of piiaonera wee carried on between the 
JVenet AepwWeand the KiogofFruesia;” and such was the temper of the 
•fleers, that when the fortresc was taken, they eaoeed the MarseillaMie 
hymn to he ntug in the hotels where they lodged.~-£ee HARDxaBXEo, tt. 
9CS-31S. ^ 
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war was gnuiually assuming- a more decisive character cit\p. 
on the^Flemish frontier. The congress which had been held xui. 

at Antwerp for arranging thS plan of tlie campai^, ' 

having at liength resolved upon the operations which ^ 
were to be pursued, and the British contingent having mnch in 
joined the line at the end of April, the Archduke Charles 
entered in triumph into Brussels, the people of which, to Famart. 
with the usual inconstancy of the multitude, gave him as 
flattering a reception as had attended the entrance of the 
Republicans a few months before. The Allied general^ 
however, were fa"* from improving the advantages afforded 
by the defection of Dumourier, and the extreme dejection 
of the French army ; their forces were not' put in motion 
till the beginning of May, before which the French had 
so far recovered from their consternati6n as to have 
actually resumed the offensive, l^sposing of a splendid 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand men, Cobourg 
did nothing to disquiet the retreat of thirty thousand 
Republicans, disordered and dejected, to their own fron> 
tiers, and allowed them by his extreme tardiness to be 
reinforced by numerous levies from tlie interior before he 
attempted to follow up his successes. On the 1st May, a May i. 
general attack was made by General Dampierre on the 
Allied position ; but the Republicans were driven back to 
their esanp at FamarSj with the loss of two thousand men 
and a large quaiftity # artillery. On the 8th, a more May 8. 
serious action took place ; the French attacked the Allies 
along their whole line, extending to nine leagues, with 
forces greatly inferior ; but they were every where unsuc- 
cessful except at the wood of Vicogne, where the Prussians 
were forced back, until the arrival of the EuglishjGuards 
clianged the face of aflairs. These gallant corps drove 
back the French with the loss of four thousand men, and ^ ^ 

re-established the Allies in their position. In this a^on ’ 

the brave General Dampierre was killed. This was the ffrst 
time that the English and French soldiers were brought into p. fes. ’ 
collision in the war ; little did either party contemplate 
the terrible contest which awaiteif them, before it was Sio'scii. 
terminated, within a few miles of the same place, on the 
plain of Waterloo.^ ^ 

These repeated disasters convinced the Republicant of 
the nee^^ of remaining on the defensive, and 8triY$iig 
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CHAP, only to prevent the siege of those great towns -which ha4 
Xiii. been fortified for the protiection of the frontier. But the 
Allies, having now accumulated eighty thousand men in 
3 ^ front of Valenciennes, resolved to make a gederal attack 
on the intrenched camp which covered that important 
city. The assault was fixed for the 23d, and was conducted 
by two grand columns, seconded by several partial demon- 
strations. The first column consisted of sixteen thousand 
men, under the Duke of York; the second, of eleven 
thousand men, was placed under the orders of General 
Ferrari. A thick fog‘at first concealed the hostile armies 
from each other, but soon after daybreak it rose like a 
curtain, and discovered the Republican Mnes posted in 
front of their intrenchments,^nd defended by a numerous 
artillery. The English troops under Abercromby, forming 
part of Ferrari’s corps,* advanced along with the Germans 
under Walmoden, crossed the Roi'ielle, ahd carried some of 
the redoubts of the camp, notwithstanding a vehement 
fire from the French artillery. The attack of the Duke of 
York having also been followed by the capture of three 
redoubts, and the whole Allied army encamped close to 
the iutrenchnionts, the French resolved not to wait the 
issue of an assault on the following day, but evacuated 
their position during the night, and fell back to the 
famous camp of Caesar, leaving Valenciennes to its fate. 
The Allies on this occasion lost a^rery favourable oppor- 
tunity of bringing the war to a termination. Cobourg 
had eighty thousand men in the field ; the French had 
not fifty thousand had he acted with vigour, and followed 
’ up his advantage, he might have destroyed the Republican 
army, and marched at the head of an irresistible force to 
Parw. But at that period, neither the allied cabinets nor 
» Hard. u. generals were capable of sucli a resolution. The former 
T^^iir'ir 10 ® conquest and acquisition against 

13. jom. * France, in which the great object was to secure their 
advantages: the latter to a slow methodical campaign, 
1703, Kis. similar to that pursuq^ in ordinary times against a regular 
government.^ 

It wras immediately determined by the Allies to form 
the sieges of Valenciennes and CondA The army of obser- 
vation, thirty thousand strong, encamped near Herinnes, 
fronting Bouchaiii, while a corps of equal strength under 
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the Duke of York was intrusted witk the conduct of the chap, 
sie^e. vThe garrison, consisting of nine thou^nd men, made xui. 
a gallant defence; but the o^rations of the besiegers 
were conducted with the greatest activity, and erelong ^ 
crowned with success. On the 14th June, the trenches v^uncien- 
were opened, and above two hundred and fifty pieces of 
heavy cannon, with ninety mortars, kept up a vigorous TMt»d, and 
and incessant fire upon the works and the city, ^ Upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants, the tempest fell with unmitigated 
severity, and sevhhkl parts of the town were speedily in 
fiames ; but the;/ bore their sufierings with great resign 
nation, till the pangs of hunger began to be added to the 
terrors of the bombardment. Ultimately the approaches of 
the besiegers were chie,fiy carried on by their subtermneous 
operations. During the whole of July, the mines wem 
pushed ^th the greatest activity, ^ud on the i^th, three 
great globes of c''mpre6|ion were ready to be fired under 
the covert way, while two columns, the first composed of 
English, the second of Germans, were prepared to take 
advantage of the confusion, and assault the ruins. At 
nine' at night the globes were sprung with a prodigious 
explosion, and the assaulting columns immediately rushed 
forward with loud shouts, cleared the palisades of the 
covered way, pursued the Eepuklicans into the interior 
works, where they spiked the cannon, and dislodged the 
garrison, hut vei* unable to maintain their ground from 
the fire of the place. The outworks, however, being now 
in greai part carried, and the consternation of the citizens 
having risen to the highest pitch, from the prospect of an 
approaching assault, the governor, on the 28th, was obliged sath July, 
to capitulate. The garrison, by this time reduced to seven 
thousand men, marched out with the honours of war^laid 
down its arms, and was permitted to retire to France^ » Jomini, 
on condition of not again serving against the Allies. It 
was employed, like that of Mayence, in the war against W. iit <3. 
the Royalists in La Vend6e and Toulon, and there rendered 
essential service to the Kepublican arms.^ 

In this siege, the operations on both sides were conducted 
with great vigour and ability ; and the French artillery Biociu^ 
even surpassed its ancient renown. The Allies threw 
eighty-four thousand cannon-balls, twenty thousandi^lls, Oood6« 
and forty-^ight thousand bom^ into the town. The 
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governor. General Ferrand, was arrested, and brought 
before the Re’vtlutionary Tribunal, and but for the^ inter- 
vention of a commisaionef of the Convention, would have 
forfeited his life for a defence highly honourable in itself, 
and which in the end proved the salvation of France, by 
the time which it afforded for the completion of the arma- 
ments in the interior. The siege, or rather blockade of 
Oond^, waa less distinguished by remarkable events. <^fter 
an obstinate resistance, it capitulated a short time before 
Valenciennes, the garrison having exhausted all their 
means of subsistence. By this event, 30Q0 men were made 
prisoners, and an important fortress gained to the Allied 
forces.i , 

The capitulation of these two fortresses brought to light 
the fatal change in the object and policy of the war which 
had been agre^ uponr.at the Congress of Antwerp. All 
Europe was in anxious suspense, awaiting the official 
announcement of the intentions of the Allies by the use 
which they made of their first considerable conquests, 
when the hoisting of the Austrian colours orf their walls 
too plainly avowed that they were to be retained as per- 
manent acquisitions by the Emperor. This was soon placed 
beyond a doubt by the proclamation issued by Prince 
Oobourg on 13th July 11193, on entering the town, in which 
he declared, ** I announce by the present proclamation, 
that 1 take possession in name of Ilis linperial and R(^al 
Majesty, and that I 'will accord to all the inhabitants of 
the conquered countries security and protection,'^ hereby 
declaring that I will not exercise the pcgver conferred upon 
me by the Right of Conquest but for the preservation of 
the public peace, and the protection of individuals.” This 
war immediately follow^ by the establishment of an 
Imperial and Royal Junta at Cond6, for the administration 
of the conquered provinces, in the name of the Emperor, 
which commenced its operations by dispossessing all the 
revolutionary authorities, restoring the religious bodies, 
checking the circulation of assignats, and removing the 
sequestration from the emigrant estates.^ 

The public revelation of this unhappy change in the 
objects of the coalition, waS the first rude shock which its 
fortunes received. It sowed divisions among the Allies, 
as much as it united its enemies. Prussia now perceived 
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clearly that the war had become one of aggression on the chap, 
part of Austria ; and, conceiving the utmost disquietude at xin. 
such an augmentation of the p^wer of her dreaded rival, 
secretly resolved to paralyse all the operations of her ^ 
armies, now that Mayence, the bulwark of the north of lu^trout 
Germany, was regained, and withdraw as soon as decency 
would permit from a contest in which success appeared 
more to be dreaded than defeat. The French emigrants 
were struck with consternation at so decisive a prpof of 
the intended spoliation of their country ; Monsieur, after- 
wards Louis XVni., solemnly protested, as guardian for 
his nephew, Loufs XVII., against any dismemberment of 
his dominions ; placards appeared on all the walls of Brus- 
sels, calling on all Frenchmen to unite, to save their country 
from the fate of Poland, tc which it was suspected, not ♦ 
without reason, Dumourier was iy 5 stranger ; while the 
Convention, turning tq^the best account this announce- 
ment of intended conquest, succeeded in inspiring a degree j jj 
of unanimity in defence of their country, which they never 32«, ssi. 
could have effected had the Allies confined themselves to 
the original objects of the war.^ 

Custine, removed from the army of the Rhine, was placed 
in command of the army in Flanders in the end of May. 44 
Oil liis arrival at the camp of Ca 3 |ar, he found the soldiers CuBtino 
in the most deplorable state, both of disorganisation and iJ^intrenclT 
military spirit ; » largo portion of the older troops had ©wnp*. 
been withdrawn to sustain the war in La Vendee, and their 
places s upplied by young conscripts, almost totally undis- 
ciplined, who were shaken by the first appearance of the 
enemy’s squadrons. “ He trembled,” to use his own words, 

‘‘ at the thought of what might occur, if he followed the 
example of his predecessors, and made a forward move- 
ment before confidence and discipline were re-established 
among the soldiers.” His first care was to issue a severe 
proclamation, calculated to restore discipline ; his next, to 
use the utmost^ efforts .to revive the spirit of the troops; 
but, as he was still inferior, in number to his opponents, 
he did not venture, notwithstanding the reiterated orders 
of the Convention, to make any movement for the relief 
of the besieged places. Incessantly engaged in teaching 
the conscripts the rudiments of the military art, he qhose 
to brave the resentment of government, rather than lead 
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CHAP, them to certain butchery, and probable defeat. His 

ness in dischaorging this important, but perilous duty, 
"755*17 to himself, but the salvation of France; it 

habituated an undisciplined crowd to the use of arms, and 
• preserved, in a period of extreme peril, the nucleus of an 
army, on which the preservation of the Republic depended. 
But the Convention, impatient for more splendid achieve- 
ments, and willing to ascribe every disaster to the fault of 
the generals, deprived him of the command, and ordered 
' S3d July, him to Paris to answer for his conduct ; where he wasaqon 
after delivered over to the Revolution*^ Tribunal con- 
demned, and executed, along with Beauhamais, accused 
of misconduct, in the attempt to raise the siege of May ence, 
whose name the extraordinary fortunes ofliis widow have 
1 yj rescued from oblivion. Cruel and unjust examples, which 
i« 2 , iM, 186 . added to the numerous j^ins of the Republican government ; 
tSuI by placing its generals in thecaltein^tive of. victory or 

46. death, contributed to augment the fearless energy which 
led to the subsequent triumphs of the French arms 
Reinforced by the besieging armies, the forces under 
^5 Prince Cobourg now amounted to above eighty thousand 
Rout ill the foot and twenty thousand horse, all ready for action, a 
greatly superior to the dispirited and inexperienced ' 
desperate troops to which it was opposed. Shut up within the camp 
the Freueb. of CsBsar, the French army was avowedly unable to keep 
the field in presence of the Allies. EYan this last strong- 
hold they were not long permitted to retain. In the be- 
Augiut 8 , ginning of August, they were attacked and driv^jn from 
its trenches, with so much ease, that the rout could hardly 
* be called a battle. The Republicans fled in confusion the 

moment the Allies appeared in sight. So precipitate was 
their flight, that, as at the battle of the Spurs, three cen- 
turies before, hardly a shot was fired or a stroke given, 
before the whole army was dissolved. After this disaster, 
the Republicans retreated behind the Scarpe, the last 
defensible ground in front of Arras ; beyond which there 
remained neither position to take, nor fortified place to 
defend, on the' road Paris. The Allies in great force 
wore grouped within one hundred and sixty miles of that 
capital : fifteen days’ march would have brought them to 
its gates. Already Cambray was invested ; Chateau Cam- 
bresis occupied ; a oamp formed between Peronne and St 
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Quentin, and the light troops pushed on to Peronne and oha?« 
Bapaume. Irresolution prevailed in th# French army, 
dismay in the capital, every where the Republican autho- 
rities were taking to flight : the Austrian generals, encou- 
r^ed by such extraordinary success, were at length urgent • 
to advance pnd improve their successes, before the enemy 
recovered from their consternation ; and if they liad been 
permitted to do so, what incalculable disasters would 
Europe have been spared ! We shall see hereafter the Toui. w. 
deplorable division of interests which prevented this early A^Beg. 
termination of the war ; and how deeply Great Britain nsa, ij#i. 
has cause to regret the narrow and selfish views which 
prompted the part she took in the transaction 
But how desperate soever the fortunes of the Republic 
now appeared, and in reality were had the Allies acted 
with vigour and unanimity, no •weakness or faltering vigorou* 
appeared in the ccnductof the French government. When 
the invasion had, on every side, pierced the territory of meat. 
France, and civil war tore its bosom, the government took 
the most energetic steps to meet the danger. The Con- . 
vcntion had armed the Committee of Public Salvation 
with a power more terrible than ever had been wielded 
by an eastern conqueror-, and the decrees of the Legisla- 
ture corresponded to the energy of their m^sures. They 
felt, in the language of Danton, “ That the head of Louis 
was the terrible gUuntlet which they had thrown down to 
the monarchis of Europe: that life or death was in the 
struggle.” The whole power of France was called forth ; 
ten thousand committees, spread over every part of the 
country, carried into- execution the despotic mandates of 
the Committee of Public Salvation, and its resistless powers 
wrung not less out of the sulFerings than the patriotism of 
the country the means of successful resistance. No situation 
could be more perilous than that in which the Revolutionary 
government was now placed. No less than two hundred 
and eighty thousand men were in the field on the side of 
the Allies, from Basle to Dunkirk ; the ancient barrier of 
Prance was broken by the capture of Talenciennes and 
Oond4i( Mayence gave the invaders a secure passage into 21, *24, ‘25’ 
the heart of the country ; while Toulon and Lyons had 
raised the standard of revolt, and a devouring fire consumed i. 248.*^' 
the heart of the western provinces.^ Sixty thousand illBur- 
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CHAP, gents in La Vendee threatened Paris in the rear, while an 
xni, hundred and eighty thousand Allies in front seemed pre- 
pared to encamp under its ^alls. The forces of the Republic 
were not only inferior in number, but their spirit, disci- 
pline, and equipment were in the most wretched state. 
But all these deficiencies in numbers and organisation 
47 were speedily supplied, by the extraordinary energy and 
Their <^u ability which rose to the head of military affairs, after the 
whoiepopu* insurrection of 31st May, and the establishment of the 
ution. Committee of Public Salvation. Bar^re, on the part of 

3d Aug. that able body, declared in the Assembjj, “ Liberty has 

become the creditor of every citizen ; some owe it their in- 
dustry ; others ^their fortune ; some their counsels ; othdrs 
their arms ; all their lives. Every nativd" of France, of 
whatever age or sex, is called fo the defence of his country. 
All moral and physical powers ; all political and indus- 
trial resources, are at its command. Let every one then 
occupy his post in the grand national and military move- 
ment which is in preparation. The young men will march 
to the frontiers ; the more advanced forge the arms, trans- 
port the baggage and artillery, or provide the subsistence 
requisite for their defence. The women will make the 
tents, the dresses of the. soldiers, and carry their beneficent 
labours into the interior of the hospitals ; even the hands 
of infancy may be usefully employed ; and the aged, imi- 
tating the example of ancient virtue, will cause themselves 
to be transported into the public places, to animate the 
youth by their exhortations and their example. cLet the 
national edifices be converted into barracks, the public 
squares into workshops, the cellars into manufactories 
, of saltpetre ; let the saddle-horses be furnished for the 

xxvUi. 467, cavalry, the draught-horses for the artillery j the fowling- 
sqt! pieces, the swords, and pikes, will suffice for the service of 

u. 286. the interior. The Republic is a besieged city ; all its ter- 

ritory must become a vast camp.”^ 

These energetic measures were not only adopted by the 
4 g. Assembly, but immediately carried into execution. A 
levy of twelve hundred thousand n?en wad ordered 
men ordered by tlio Convention ; and, what is still more extraorjjinary, 
outed*** the greater part of this immense body was soon under 
3d Aug. arms. France became an immense workshop, resounding 
with the note of military preparation ; the roads were 
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covered with conscripts hastening to the different points of chap., 
assembly ; fourteen armies, and. twelve hij^dred thousand xui. 
soldiers, were soon assembled lound the standards of the 
Republic. The whole propej^Jy of the state, by moans of 
confiscations, and the forced circulation of assignats, was « 
put at the disposal of the government ; the insurgent 
population every where threw the better classes into cap- 
tivity, while bands of revolutionary ruffians, paid by the 
state, perambulated every village in its territory, and 
wrung from the terrified inhabitants unqualified submis- 
sion to the despotic Republic. At the same time, the 
means of raising^upplies were provided with equal energy. 

All the old claims on the state were converted into a great 
revolutionary debt, in which the new could not he distin- 
guished from the ancient creditors. A forced tax of a 
milliard, or ^ 40 , 000, 000 sterlinf, was instantly ordered to 
bo levied from the rich, which was realised in paper, 

.secured at once on the national domains. As the prices 
of every article, even those of the first necessity, were ^ : 
altogether deranged by these measures, and the prospect 
of famine was every wdiere immediate, the municipalities 
throughout France were invested with the power of seizing 
subsistence and merchandise of every kind in the bands 
of the owners, and compelling their sale for a fixed price 
in assignats ; in other words, taking them for an elusory 
payment. The great object of all Cheso measures was at 
once to repel the foreign invasion, and render the national 
domains an immediate source of income, at a time when 
purchasers could not be found ; and it must bo confessed, 
that never did a government adopt such vast and energetic 
measures to attain these objects. Fear became the great, 
engine for filling the ranks: the bayonets of the Allies 
appeared less formidable than the guillotine of the Con- ^ 
vention ; and safety, despaired of every where else, was 
found alone in the armies on the frontier. The destruction 
of property, the ruin of industry, the agonies of millions, Kard.’u.' 
appeared as nothing to men who wielded the engines of 
the Revolution ; fortune or wealth 4m ve no weight with eos’. * 
those who are engaged inU struggle of life and death.^ 

By a strange combination of circumstances, the ruin of 
commercial credit, the loss of the colonies, the stagnation 
of industry, the drying up of the sources of opol^aice, 
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CHAP, augmented tbe present resources of the revolutionary 
XIII. government, d^uling an impoverished and bankrupt state, 
the Convention was forfthe time the richest power in 
Europe. Despotism, it is true, extinguishes the sources of 
Effect future wealth ; but it gives a command of present resources 
•u^ing in regular government can obtain. The immense 

filling the debts of government were paid in paper money, issued at 
no expense, and bearing a forced circulation ; the numerous 
confiscations gave a shadow of S«urity to its engagements ; 
the terrible right of requisiti^ put every remnant of 
private wealth at its disposal ; the conscription filled the 
army with all the youth of the state ; ferror and famine 
impelled voluntary multitudes into its ranks. Before 
them was the garden of hope— behind them ^ howling 
wilderness. 

At the head of the military department was placed 
Carnot,* a man whose extraordinary talents and resolute 

• LjMire Kioolu Marguerite Carnot waa bom at Kolai in Burgundj, on 
13th Maj 1T53, of a reapectable and highlj esteemed burgher fhmilj. Bis 
fktber was an advocate, and as he had eighteet^ children, and no fortune, he 
esteemed himself fortunate in getting an entrance for Lazore to the college of 
A utun, with la view to his entering the ecclesiastical profession. Ro sooner, 
however, had young Cnmot commenced his studies, than he showed so 
decided a predilection for mathematical and mechanical pursuits, that his 
fiuher, wisely yielding to an impulse which he could not control, removed 
him from his ecclesiastical labours, and sent him to one of the militaiy 
schools of the capital. There, at the expirati^ of two years, he went through 
a brilliant examination, and was adnutted to the corps of engineers, the only 
branch of the service which wm then open to young men who had not the 
advantage of aristocratic birth. Prom thence he was removed to the 
military school of Mezieres, where he studied for two years under- the cele> 
brated Professor Monge. His first employment in active life was in the 
year 1772, when he was engaged in aiding in the superintendence of consi- 
derable additions to the fortifications of Calais. After this occupation 
ceased, as the continuance of peace left him much leisure time upon his 
hands, he applied himself to the study of literature and poetry, and the 
** Almanach des Muses," for some years after,, contains several poetical 
pieces of his composition. In 1784, he was the successful competitor for a 
price offered by the Academy of Hi^on, for an Eloge on Vauban ; and on 
this occasion he was publicly crowned by the Prince of Cond6, who hap- 
pened to be there at the time, and who took him in so effectual a manner 
uffder his protection, that at the age of thirty-two he was captam of 
engineers and chevalier of the order of St Louis. Though highly estimat- 
ing the genius of Vauban, however, Carnot was not a mere follower of fals 
principles, and constantly midntained in private, as he did at a subsequent 
period in his uTitings on the subject, that the well-known assertion of that 
great man, that tlie means of defence in sieges were inferior to those of 
attack, and that the hour (f the' fall of every fortress might be calculated 
with mathematical certainty, was erroneous. Invincible tenacity of his 
opinions, and great vigour in their conception, were, in every period of life, 
his leading characteristics. 

During the peace which followed the conclusion of the American War, 
he followed out with ardour his mechanical researches, and in 1786 pub- 
lished an essay on machines, which so much added to hb reputation, that 
he was offered by Prince Bexiry of Prussia, who had witnesaed hb crowning 
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character contributed more than any other circumetartce chap. • 
to the early success of the revolutionary ’wgrs. Austere in xiil. 
character, unbending in dispoijtion, republican -in prin- 
ciple, he more nearly resembled the stern patriots of 
antiquity than any other statesman in modern times. It 
was his misfortune to be associated with Robespierre in mrSSio- 
the Committee of Public Salvation, during the whole of ter, 
the Reign of Terror, and his name, in consequence, i^tands 
affixed to many of th^ worst acts of that sanguinary 
tyrant ; but he has solAnly asserted, and his character 

•t £N|)on, advancement in the Pruaaian aervice, which he had patri^rtlo apirlt 
enough to decline, fie had too much penetration not to see that the time 
was rapidly approaching when the barriers of rank would be thrown down 
in his own country, and the career of talent be open to all. Soon after, ho 
married the dauiphter of a rich merchant at St Omer, and this procured fur 
him an entrance into the Legislative Assembly, aa dq^uty for the depart* 
ment of the Pas de Calais, In 1791. ^ 

An ardent admirer of the institutions of<antiqmty, enamoured of the 
heroes of Plntarch, living much with the mighty dead, hardly at all with the 
living little—^e dreamt of the Sabine farm and the virtues of Fabrioius 
amidst the corruptionu of Patfti, and soon gave decisive proof that he was 
resolved to follow out his principles in the government and regeneration of 
France. His first step in the Assembly was a motion fo^ a decree against 
Calonne, tlie Vbicount Mirabeau, atid the German princes, who were pre- 
paring, under the prince oftCond^, to make war upon Prance— a oircum- 
stanoe which not upnaturaUy led to the remark, that the first use he, bad 
made of power was to assail the benefactor whose crowning of him at 
Dijon had first opened to him the path of distinction. His subsequent 
career demonstrated at onoe the violence, austerity, and rigidity m his 
principles. Re was soon made a member of the military committee in the 
Assembly ; the chief object of which was to censure and depreciate the war 
measures of government — a duty which he executed with equid seal and 
ability. Soon after, he brought forward amotion for destroying all citadels 
of fortified towns, upon the nound that it gave government the means of 
bombarding the streetk, and overawing the inhabitants*. He declaimed 
afterwards, with force and eloquence, ag^st the murderers of General 
Dillon, who had fallen the victim of a miUtary mutiny; but he warmly aup- 
ported thu disbahding of the constitutional guard of Louis XVI., whl^ 
necessarily led to the surrender of that monarch to civil assassins. Subse- 
quently he strongly enforced, on the 10th August, the decree fbr the 
dethronement of Louis, and took such a lead on that occasion that he was 
appointed a member of the committee which, on the overthrow of the 
crown, sssumed the supreme direction of aiTaira. 

The duty assigned to Carnot on that occasion was to organise and reduce 
to obedience the army of the Rhine ; and by the vigour and severity of his 
proceedings, he. brought that important body to range itself under the 
bonncTs of the revolutionary government at Paris. Next he set off to the 
Pyrenees, and accoippUehed the same result with the troops there, as well as 
put them in a aituation to open the campaign against the Spanish forces, la 
the Cooventimi, he was again Verted deputy for the Pas de Calais. In the 
trial of Louis he voted for his death, observing— « In my opinion, justioeand 
p<dicy demand his death, but never did duty so weigh upon my heart.** Sub- 
seqnently he prepared several reports, which #ere eagerly adopted the 
lei^slature, on the necessity of incorporating Flanders and other coaq$bf«fie 
with the It^oblic, and was one of the first who, disregarding the decJaxiilokhi 
against fore^ conquest so often made by the Constituent Aeseihblj, Ofvnlj 
OMlared that nature had assigned Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyreneie, ae 
the natoral limits of the French territory, and that no peace should bq^on* 
duded which did not secure them to the Great Nation. His impolEfblient 
M a member of the Committee of Publio Salvation in August 179^ gave 
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1793 . 


outitles tlie allegation to attention, that in the pressure of 
business he ^gried these documents without knowing 
what they contained, or at all events on the responsibility 
of his colleagues, to whom the interior department more 
immediately belonged; tliat-siich was the pressure on 
him that he would have signed a warrant for his own 
execution ; and that he saved more lives by his entreaties, 
than his colleagues destroyed by their severity. Still, 
giving full weight to this defe^o, and admitting that a 
patriot contending for the inc^endence of his country 
againsj, foreign enemies, and a minister jointly entrusted 

too fair an opportunity of putting his prinoiples in practice; and thence- 
forward his biography forms part ^the history of France. Carnot published 
eoveral able works uii scicntihc subjects ; but his litemry reputation rests 
chiefly on his celebrated tlieory for the defence of strong places, in which) 
in opposition to Vauban, he ftrencously maintains, that the means of 
defence in fortified towns may be made equal or superior to those of attack, 
to that they could never be taken. His plan for attaining this object rests 
on three bases 1st, That the duty of defending the stronghold to the Uitt 
extremity simuld, by military law, be heldf to attalh to the governor and 
whole garrison ; 2d, That the scarps and counterscarps should not, as here, 
tofore, be perpendicular, or nearly so, and built of masonry, but of turf 
inclined at an angle of 45 degrees ; and that the wall on which reliance was 
to be placed should be built at the bottom of 4he ditch, and in its middle, 
which was to bo dry, and loopholed for musketry. 3d, That a large 
number of howitzers and thirteen-inch mortars, ch^ged with four-ennoa 
balls, should be constantly in readiness to open a concentric fire upon any 
enemy who should attempt to run the sap up to the top of the counter- 
scarp ; and he demonstrated, by the calculation of chances, that such a 
number of these would take effect as to prove fatal to any attacking force, 
and the larger the raofe certainly. TTiere was, unquestionably, great 
originanty and merit In these conceptions ; but ^ Howard Pougl^ to 
whose genius and science Hritish gunuery owes so much, has demonstrated, 
both on theoretical principles and from actual experiments — Ist, That rieo- 
Qhet shot levelled over the summit of the counterscarp will, by the rebound, 
'in throe or four hours beat down the stroiwest wall of that description 
which can be constructed in the bottom of uio ditch. 2d, ThU the wall, 
wben so battered, will first nod, and at last fall outtcardty so as to uncover 
tlic defending fc>r(*e, and afford rough solid footing for the assailants to 
rush over. 3d, That though the balls thrown into the ait, at an angle of 
4ft degrees, will ascend with great velocity, yet from the effect of the 
renttanee of the air, they will descend with little more momentum than 
that resulting from their own weight, and could not be relied on as ade- 

J uate to destroy or retard an enterprising enemy. Still there can be no 
oubt that Carnot’s was a much greater step in the science of defence 
than had been made since the days of Vauban, and possibly may one day 
make the means of resistance equal to those of attack. In particular, it 
deserves consideration, whether by making the balls heavier, as six or 
eight ounces, they n^ght not be rendered as destructive to tbe besiegers 
as Carnot supposes. It is said that in an experiment lately made in India 
with l>all* of eight ounces, it was ftiUy demonstrated that this is the case. 
It is not a little remarkab^ that Carnot’s scientific calculations, perfectly 
accurate if there was no atmosphere, proved erroneous from not taking 
into account the retisUmee of the air; just as his pohticid speculations 

E roved so destructive from not taking into account the resistance or 
npulse of human wickedness.— See Mimoireg x«r CxairoT, i. 124; Rtopra- 
jsftte UnivergetUt Supplement, Ix. 181, 183; CxnitOT^ Sur la Defence des 
Ptaeeg Fortifiies, Paris, t812: and Sra Hovaao DomfLaa’s Reply, London, 
IBIS ; and Joasa’a Siege*, ii. 164, 167. 
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with others with the duties of government, is often chap, 
obliged to concur in many measures of ’^hich he indi- 3 m f. 

vidually disapproves — still, wheA we advert to the dreadful 
career of the Committee of Public Salvation, of which he 
was an active member, it is impossible to consider this • 
apology as altogether satisfactory ; and "most certainly 
Carnot's memory' will never be rescued from the bloody 230, ’ 

stain which remains affixed to all the members of that 
relentless government ^ n 

He was the creator of the new military art in France, 
which Dumourif;^ was only permitted to sketch, and 
Napoleon brought to perfection. Simple in his manners, Hu chiirao. 
unostentatious in his habits, incorruptible in his inclina- g2[tS^.' 
tions, he was alike superior to the love of wealth, the weak- 
ness of inferior, and the voice^)f ambition, the infirmity of 
noble minds. When called to the post of danger by th^ voice , 
of his country, he never^eclined the peril : disdaining to 
court Napoleon in the plenitude of his power, and alone 
voting against his assumption of the Imperial crown, 
he fied to his assistance in the hour of distress, and 
tendered the aid to a falling, which he had refused to a 
conquering monarch. Intrusted with the dictatorship of 
the armies, he justified his country’s choice by victory ; 
superior even to the triumphs he had won, he resigned 
with pleasure the possession of power, to exercise his 
understanding in the abstract sciences, or renovate his 
heart by the impressions of country life. Almost alone of 
the illukrious men of his age, his character — if his fatal 
connexion with thq Committee of Public Salvation could 
be forgotten — ^has emerged comparatively untainted from > Thib. i. 37. 
tlie Revolutionary ordeal ; and ^ history has to record, 
with the pride due to real greatness, that after having 6. ' * 

wielded irresistible force, and withstood unfettered power, 
he died poor and unbefriended in a foreign land.^ 

** Carnot,” said Napoleon, has organised victory.” 

It was the maxim of this great man, That nothing was 
so easy as to j^d excellent officers in all rank8,4f they cwnS’# 
were only chosen according to the!! capacity and their P'iw'ipi#* 
courage. For this reason, he took the utmost pains/to tog tStS* 
make himself acquainted with their names and chmeter ; 
and such was the extent of his information, that it was 
rare for a soldier of mmrit to escape hiu^ even thotigh o|lly 
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CHAP, a simple private. He deemed it impossible that an army, 
xltL eommanded 1^ officers chosen exclusively from a limited 
" clam of society, could lon^ maintain a contest with one led 
by those chosen with discernment from the inferior ranks. 
^ 8uch commanders'aa Turenne and Oopd4 seemed too rare 
to be calculated upoti with any degree of certainty from a 
privileged class ; while the mine of talent which lay hid 
in the lower stages of society, presented inexhaustible 
» Cwn<rt, reaomceB,'*^ * This principle being founded on the eternal 
lawf of nature, is of universal application. It gives rise to 
the great superiority of republican over iponarchical forces ; 
and when once armies have been organised, and thoroughly 
disciplined on this footing, they never can be succcssh^y 
resisted but by troops in whom the same Military virtues 
have been developed, and pof>ular passions equally general 
called foAh. Supposing the abilities of the higher orders 
to be equal to those of an equal pumbnr in the inferior, it 
is impossible, that they can ever produce as great a mass * 
of talent as will emerge on a free competition from the 
numerous ranks of their humble competitors. A hundred 
thousand men can never produce as many energetic 
characters as ten millions. 

But this system, powerful as it is in developing talent, 
would have failed in enabling France to combat the forces 
Aidru by of thc coalition, had it not been for the extraordinary 
JJlJ^^^^^^/oQmbination of causes which at this period brought the 
iion. whole forces, phyncal and intelleetual, of France, into the 
ranks of the army. The Revolution had at onces^losed all 
other careers, and opened unbounded p/ospects to Uilent in 
that path, to all ranks indiscriminately ; and as it afforded 
the means of elevation in a peculiar manner to the most 
energetic and audacious characters, that dreadful convul- 
sion was eminently favourable to the growth of military 
prowess. The distress consequent on the ruin of so many 
branches of industry, the agitation arising from the 
dissolution of all the bonds of society, the restless habits 
acquiripl by successful revolt, all conspired to spread a 
taste for military e.t^]oit, and fill the ranks of the army 
with needy but ardent adventurers. Such dispositions 
are always prevalent during civil dissensions, because H is 
tbe nature of such conflicts to awaken the passions, and 
disqualify for the habits of ordinary life. But they were 
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in an especial manner excited, by the campaign of J793, chap. 
first by the call which resounded through fV^ce to defend xiri. 
the state, and next by the thirst for military glory which “^ 3 “ 
spring up by the defeat of the invasion. Fob. 6. * 

It was in the extraordinary energy and ability of the • 
Committee of I^blic Salvation,* joined to the ferment 
excited by th 4 |pta] subversion of society, the despotic And the 
power wielded by the Convention, and the extraordinary Se 
want of capacity in the allied cabinets and general^ that ^ 
the real secret is to be found of the successful resistaiw by ration.^ 
France to the formidable invasion of 1793. . The inability 
of Napoleon to resist a similar attack in 1815, demonstrates 
this important truth, and should be a warning to future 
ages not to iticm the same risk, in the hope of obtaining 
a similar triumph. Superioi in military talent, heading 
a band of veterans, supported by a terrible Ikame, he 
sought in vaid to commy icate to the empire the energy 
•which, under the iron grasp of the Convention, had been 
brought into action in the. Republic. A rational being will ii. 278. 
never succeed in equalling the strength which, in a trans- 
port of frenzy, a niadman can for a brief period exert. ^ 

While such extraordinary and tinheard-of -efforts were 
making in France to resist the invasion with which they 
were menaced, a change, fraught in its ultimate results Betintn^td 
with important consequences, took place in the Imperial 
government. Kaunitz, so long at the head of the Austrian «’<*»?- 
cabinet, had survived the age to which he belonged ; gurt^tbe 
his caut'ous habits, long experience, and great abilities, 
were inadequate to supply the want of that practical aSTr?” 
acquaintance with affairs which 'arises from having grown 
up under their influence. The French Revolution had 
opened up a new era in humin affairs : the old actors, 
how distinguished soever, were unacquainted with the 
novel machinery, and unfit to play their parts in the 
mighty drama which was approaching. The veteran Aus- 
trian diplomatist retired from the helm, full of years and 
loaded with honours, from a prudent disinclination to risk 
his great reputation in the stormy sedbes which had already , ^ 

arisen, and the still more difficult ones which his sagacity 2 A 9 , m. 
foresaw.^ He was succeeded in the direction of fof^gn M*rch na. 

* Their namea were at Srat Bardre, Delmaa, Br£ard, 

Denton, Ouxton Morresu, Treiihard, and Lacroia. — See Bamv. IL. 
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CHAP, ftffisliis by Thugut,* who long kept possession of the sitna- 
XIH- tion of prime uinister during the Revolutionary war. The 
* son of a poor boatman afLintz, he had, by the industry of 
his parents, been early placed at the school of oriental 
c languages at Vienna, where his diligence and abilities 
attiacted the notice of the Empress Maria Theresa. Sha 
recommended him to the director of the college, and at the 
age of fifteen he was attached, by her desire, as interpreter 
to the Austrian embassy at Clonstantinople, from whence 
he gradually rose in the diplomatic line to the portfolio of 
foreign affairs. 

Thouigh he had long resided at Paris, and was intimutely 
connected with Miraheau, whose conversion to the interests 
m» oiuinw. of the court was partly owing to his exertions, he maintained 
iSiuroi!** throughout his career an inflexible hostility to Republican 
prineipleiE His combinations were not always crowned with 
success, often they terminate<i in'^isaste^.' Yet his bitterest 
enemies cannot deny him the credit of a trply patriotic 
spirit, an energetic character, profound skill in diplomacy, 
and a fidelity to his engagements, as unusual as it was 
honcmrahle in those days of weakness and tergiversation. 
His accession to office was soon followed by an evident 
increase of vigour in diplomatic measures. * ^^essing notes 
March, to the inferior German powers brought about the equip- 
ment of that tardy and inefficient force^ the Germanic con- 
tingents ; while a menacing proclamfitmn from the Diet of 
Ratisbon prohibited all circulation of French assignats or 

e 

• Thugut's history ws« rery remarkable, and affords a striking instance 
of toe manner in wmoh, in seeking for tlio diplomatic or military ability of 
which they stand in need to sustain the fortunes of the state, even'the 
most aristocratic gorernments on the Continent descend to the vary 
humblest ranks of society. He was born at Lints in 1739, and was toe son 
of a poor boatman at that place, who, by grei^ exertions, had succeeded in 
* getting him placed at the Oriental School of Vienna, where the ability 
with which he underwent an examination in the Eastern languages, 
attracted the notice of Maria Theresa, who was present on the occasicm, 
and who directed that, on leaving the academy, he should be attached to 
the Austrian embassy at Constantinople, in 1754 he commenced hk 
career at the Turkish capital in that capacity at the early age of dUeei^ 
and such was the extraordinary progress he made in Eastern languages, 
that in three years he was appointed interpreter to the embassy. Hs con- 
tinued in that important equation till |77i^, and in 1772 was sent as envoy 
to the Congress of Torkehany, where he executed the delicate duties 
entrustsd to him with such ability, that in 1774 he. was made by Maria 
Theresa a baron, with the dignity of Commander of the Order of St 
Stephen. In 1774 he performed, by order of toe Empress, several journeys 
in the suite of her daughters, the future Queens of FVance and Naples. In 
1773, when the death of the Elector of Bavaria had rekindled the flames 
of wur between Prussia and Austria, he was sent on a secret mission to 
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rcTolutionary writings, and ordered the immo^fate depart 
ture from their territory Of all subjects of that country who 
could not give a sufficient reasoil foi^ their residence. But 
though these measures might he well calculated to prevent 
the inundation of the empire with democratic principles, 
it was with .very different weapons that the formidable 
army which had grown up out of the agonies of the Re- 
public required ta be combated.^ 

At th^ time, however, thal the zeal of Austria was thus 
warming in the common cause, that of Prussia was rapidly 
cooling ; and to tlje lukewarmness and indifference of that 
power in the contest with France, more than to any other 
cause, the extraordinary success which for some years 
attended the Republican arms is to be ascribed. The 
selfish ambition of the cabinets of Vienna, 8t Petersburg, 
and Berlin, was the cause of this unhappy disunion. Hardly 
was the ink of the treat jj^of the 14th July with Great Bri- 
tain dry, when the hofsting of the Austrian flag on the 
wajls of Valenciennes and ^Cond6 opened the eyes of the 
Prussiaikniinistry to the projects of aggrandisement which 
were entertained by t^. imperial cabinet, and which 
Thiigut supported with his whole talents and influence. 
Irritated and chagrined at this prospect of material access 
sion of power to their dreaded rival, the cabinet of Bbrlin 
derived some consolation from the completion of their 
arrangements with the Empress Catharine for the parti- 
tion of Poland, in virtue of which the Prussian force had 


endeavour to accommodate matters with the Great Frederick— who at 
once <liviiied. his astute character. Subaeqtiently he wae sent in 1780, aa 
minister of Austria, to the court of Warsaw; and in 1788, when Moldaria 
and Wallac^hia were conquered by the united arms of Russia and Austria, 
lie wag entruated Jointly by the two powera with the jfovernroent of thoM 
provinces ; which important aiiuation he held till the peace of Teschen in 
1790. After this he went to Paris, ostensibly to enjoy his fortune, but 
really as joint ambassador in secret with Count de Mery, who held that 
situation, and. who was desirous of his aid to observe tM progress, and 
mitigate the disasters, of the Revolution. He there had several interviews 
with Mirabeaii, and powerfully contributed to fix that redoubtable orator 
Ih the interests 'Of the court, and the prosecution of those designs ftn wldoh 
he was unhappily interrupted by his death. In 1792, the advanced age 
and increasing infirmities of Kaunitz caused him to be recalled to Vknna, 
where he soon came to acquire a prepondergting infiaeni’e : and though 
the former stUJ held the situation of chancellor of state, or prime minister, 
yet Thugut really had the entire direction of afimirs; and on his detdh, in 
June 1794; he was appointed in his stead, and entirely directed the imperial 
diploihacy till June 1801, when Napoleon, alter the batt-le of Marengo, made 
his retirement a sine qua non of any aocommodation — deeming any peace 
insecure as long as so decided an opi>onent of the Revolution dire<;t«d the 
Austrian councils.— See Biograpkie Unitwscltef xlv, &7i, 676, (XHCouy.) 
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reoently taken possession of Dantzic, with its noble bar- 
bonp und fortifications, besides Thom, and a large circum- 
jacent territory, to the 9io small annoyance of Austria, 
which saw itself excluded from all share in the projected 
spoliation. NoP was Russia likely to be a more disin- 
terested combatant in the common cause : for she, too, was 
intent on the work of partition, and had already inundated 
the duchy of Warsaw with troops with the fixed design of 
rendering it the frontier of the' Muscovite dominions. Thus, 
at the moment when the evident approach of peril to the 
national independence was closing those/ frightful divisions 
which had hitherto paralysed the strength of Prance, the 
yiied powers, intent on separate projects of aggrandise- 
ment, were rapidly relaxing the bonds of iihe confederacy ; 
and engaging in the most iniquitous partition recorded in 
modern times, at the very time when that vast power was 
arising, which was so soon defined ,to make them all 
tremble for their own possessions.^ 

This stage of the contest was marked by an important 
step in the maritime relations of Europe, which afterwards 
be<»me of the utmost moment ii]%e important discussions 
on neutral rights which took place at the close of the cen- 
tury. The Empress Catharine publicly announced the 
departure of Russia from the prinoiples of the armed 
neutrality, and her resolution to action those usages which 
England had uniformly maintained4VS be in conformity 
with the practice of all belligerent states, forming the com- 
mon naval code of Europe. She equipped a fleet of twenty- 
five ships of the line, which was destined to cruise in the 
Baltic and North Seas, and whose instructions were to 
seize all vessels, without distinction, navigating under the 
flag of the French Republic, or that of any other state 
which they might assume ; and also to arrest every netUral 
vessel destined and loaded for a French harbour— oblige 
them to retrace their steps, or make for the nearest neutral 
harbour which might suit their convenience.” These 
instructions were publicly announced to the Prussian, 
Swedish, and Danish ^courts and although the cabinet 

• M. Bernitorff de€Ur«d to the Danish cabinet, after announcing these 
instnacqiins : Her Imperial Mi^estjr. in issuing such orders, cannot be 
supposed to have in the slightest degree deviated from the benedeent 
system which is calculated to secure the interest of neutrals in war, seeing 
that it is aoways applicable to the present circumstances. The French 
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of Copenhagen, which, early perceived the advantages of chap. 
the lucrative neutral commerce which the hostility 

was likely to throw into the haiads of its subjects, at first 
made some diflSculties, yet it at length yielded, and all the i il 
maritime powers agre^^ to revert to the usages of war in ^ 
regard to neutrals, which had existed prior to the ArmM 
Neutrality in i 780.^ 

By a declaration issued on June 8, the British govern- 
ment enjoined its naval commanders to search idl neutral 
vessels bound for Fiance for articles ecmtmband of war ; Adoption 
and Sweden, Dei^mark, and Prussia, sucoeadvely adopted 
the same principles. The latter power, in ]^icular, ^ 
declared, in a note to Count Bernstorff, intended to obviate 
the objections cf the cabinet of Denmark, ‘*;Hi8 Majesty 
the King of Prpssia, who hagr no interest hut what is.com’ 
mon with the King of Great Britain, can make* no objec- 
tion to the principles w^ich circumstances have caused the 
court of London to adopt relative to the commerce of 
neutrals during the present war with France. The under- 
signed, in acceding absolutely and without limitation to 
all the demands of ttt British ambassador, obeys the 
express injunctions of his court in the most solemn manner, 
in order to prove to the world the perfect concert which 
in that, as in all other respects, prevails between the King 
of Prussia and the King- of Great Britain.” Thus, how 
loudly soever the nttxitime powers may have demanded a 
new maritime code as a restraint on the hostility of others h. 
when t^ey are neutral, they were willing enough to revert 334, 34i. 
1b the old usages when they in their turn’ became the 
belligerent parties.* 


Rerolutionists, after having overturned every thing in their own ooantfgr, 
and ^thed tiieir impious hands in the blood of thrir sovereign, have, a 
public decree, declared themselves the, allies of every people „wbo el^ 
commit similar atrocities, and have followed this up by attaoldnij; with ail 
amed force all their neighbours, M eutrall^ cannot exist each a power, 

except in so Cut as it may be asiom^^d tram prudential iwttslderetiiope. 
Should there be any states whose situatUm does not permit tliem to ioake 
•och efhcadout efforts as the greater powers in the dpiulilten eal^ tile 
lesst Itiat can be required of them is, that they shill oialie use wf 
means as are evidently at their dispoaal, by abstahiinif iVom in ii^liponrM 
with these disturbers of the public peae«.#H«r/>mpeiill 6^ 

herself the more entitled to exact these sacrifices, as she hai ehlirfully 
submitted to them herself; being weU aware ot the diMMirotui hSects 
which w. aid ensue to the common interest, if^ ty reason of a trans. 
port of provisions and naval stores, the enemy were put in poe^msiion of 
the means of prolonging and nourishing the oootest.>«>SM Atm. Bmt, • 

SUtU Pcytjrs, No. 41 ; ond Haan. ii, 33T, 341. * 
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CHJLP. If the (sondttct of the Allies had I^r purposely intended 

to d^elope the formidable strength which had 

growH up in the Frencl# Republic, they could not have 
^ adopted measures better calculated to effect their object 
Absurd « than were actually pursued. Four months of success, which 
the^iues ^g^t have been rendered decisive, had been Wasted in 
And ruinous blameable inactivity. After having broken the frontier 
^ line of fortresses, and defeated the covering army of France 
Bril ® pitched battle, when within fifteen marches of Paris, 
tih. and at the head of a splendid array of a hundred and thirty 
thousand effective men, after fully provi^ng for their com- 
munications, they thought fit to separate their forces, and 
instead of pushing on to the centre of the Republican 
power, pursue independent plans of aggrar.disemfent. The 
English, with their allies, anKmnting to a^ove thirty-five 
1 thousand men, moved towards Dunkirk, so long the object 

35 . Hard, of tlicir maritime jealousy, whij^e forty-five thousand of 
V. 21 si 219!** Imperialists sat down before Quesnoy, and the remain- 

nth Aug. der of their vast army was broken into detachments to 
preserve the communications.^ 

From this ruinous division maf^be dated all the subset 
gj quent disasters of the campaign. Had they held together. 
The Enff- and pushed on vigorously against the masses nf the enemy’s 
Dunkirk!** forces, now severely weakened and depressed by defeat, 
trLf cannot bo a doubt that the object of the war would 
noy. " ^'^*** l^ccn gained. The decrees for levying the population 
en masse were not passed hy the Convention for some weeks 
afterwards, and the forces they produced were not organised 
-for three months. The mighty genius of Carnot had not as 
yet assumed the helm of affairs ; the Committee of Public 
Salvation had not hitherto acquired its terrible energy ; 
every thing promised great results to vigorous and simul- 
taneous operations. It was a resolution of the English 
cabinet, in opposition to the declared and earnest wish of 
Cobourg and all the Allied generals, which occasioned this 
fatal division. The impartial historian must confess with 
» Toui. ir. a sigh, tl^t it was British interests which here interfered 
Rag.t?w objectscof the war, and that, by compelling 

377. Jom. the English contingent to separate for the siege of Dunkirk, 
34^ England largely contributed to postpone, for twenty years, 
* 47 , 330 . its glorious termination. Posterity has had ample room 
to lament the error*— a war of twenty years deeply check- 
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ered with disaster ; the addition of six hundred millions chap 
to the public debt ; the sacrifice of million^' of brai||lnen xiH. 
—may be in a great degree traced to this unhappy tesolu- 
tion, for the adoption of which, on selfish grounds, England 
is irtill suffering a just punishment. ^ • 

The Austrians were successful in their enterprise. After 
fifteen days of open trenches, Quesnoy capitulated, and the gj. 
garrison, consisting of four thousand men, were made Quesnoy 
prisoners of war. The efforts of the Republicans to raise Segi o? 
the siege terminated in nothing but disaster. Two columns i>«nWrk i» 
of ten thousand ir«en each,destined to disquiet the besiegers, nov, n. ‘ 
were routed^ and in one of them, a square of three thousand 
men was 'broken, and totally destroyed by the Imperial 
cavalry. But a Very different fate awaited the British be- 
sieging army. *The corps unaer the command of the Duke 
of York, consisting of twenty thousand British and Hano- 
verians, was raised, by tke junction of a body of Austrians 
under Alvinri, to Ihirty-seven thousand men. This force 
was inadequate to the enterprise, exposed as it was to 
attack from the main body of the French army. On the 
18th August, the Duke m York arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Lincelles, where, after an obstinate engagement, a 
strong redoubt was carried by the English guards, and 
twelve pieces of cannon wcretaken. At the same time, the 
Dutch troops advanced under Marshal Freytag, and, driving 
the enemy from his position near Dunkirk, the Allies i Ann. Reff. 
advanced to within a league of the place, and encamped at 
Fumes, 3xtending from that place to the sand-hills on the iv. 41,45. 
sea shore. The foriress was immediately summoned, but 
the governor returned a determined refusal.^ 

Sensible of the importance of this stronghold, which, if 
gained by the English, would have given them an easy 
inlet into the heart of France, the Republicans made the vigoroii* 
most vigorous efforts to raise the siege. “ It is not,” said ^ifFrench 
Camot, in a despatch to Houchard, “ merely in a military for the reUof 
poin^f view that Dunkirk is so important : it is far more tTeM^Mid 
so, bmuse the national honour is involved in its lelief. 

Pitt cannot prevent the revolution ^hich is approa<diing 
in England, but by gaining that town to indemnity his 
country for the expenses of the war. Accumulate, ^ere- 
fore, immense forces in Flanders, and drive the enkmy 
from its plains ; the decisi ve poin t of the contest lies there.'* 
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CHAP. This was the more necessary, because the works of the 
plae^^ere in the most deplorable state when the Allies 
“ appeared before it ; and the garrison, c^sisting only of 

three thousand men, was totally insufficient to defend the 
* town. If the bombarding flotilla had arrived from Eng- 
land at the same time with the besieging army, therein 
be no doubt that it would immediately have ^llen. Im- 
meniie preparations were making at Woolwich for the 
siege, and eleven new battalions had been embarked in the 
Thames for the besieging army. But such was the tardiness 
of their movementS|*that not a vessel appeared in sight at 
the harbour of Dunkirk, and the mistress of the seas had 
the mortification to find her land forces severely harassed 
by discharges from the contemptible gin-boats of the 
enemy. The delays of the* English in these operations 
proved what novices they were in the art of war, and how 
little they were aware of the importance of time in mtli- 
I Th t 220 movements. Above three weeks were employed in 
jom. iV. 48 .’ preparations by the besieging force, a delay which enabled 
1703, .m French to bring up from the distant frontier of the 
lurd. a. 366 . Moselle the forces who ultimately raised the siege, and 
decided the fate of the campaign.^ 

The French rulers did not discover the same inactivity. 
Following the wise course of accumulating overwhelming 
Thejw- forces upon the decisive point, they brought thirty-five 
thousand men, by forced marches, and in great part by 
«rom th« post, from the armies of the Rhine and Moselle, and placed 
array destined to raise tlie siege, consi stingy by this 
addition of nearly fifty thousand men, under the command 
of General Houohard. The investment not having been 
completed, he succeeded in throwing ten thousand addi- 
tional troops, on whose fidelity reliance could be placed, into 
the garrison. At the sametime, the covering army, consisting 
of twenty thousand Dutch and Austrians, undei: the com- 
mand of Marslial Freytag, was threatened by an attacking 
forod of nearly double its amount' While the RepuMicans 
were lims adopting the system of concentrating their mrces, 
I Ann R* AlUes, by the oxp&hsfon of theirs, gave it every possible 

chance of success. A hundred thousand men, dispersed 
^ Quesnoy, and extending from the sea to the Moselle, 

iv. 51. guarded all the entrances into the Netherlands, and covered 
a Hue two hundred miles in length.* Thus a hundred and 
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twenty thousand men were charged at once with the covers oiUF. 
ing 0 ^ two sieges, the maintenance of tha^ imme^p line, xm. 
and the protection of all Flanyere, from an enterprising 
enemy, possessing an interior line of communication, and 
already acting upon the principle of sacrificing all lesser • 
objects to the weight to be given to the decisive blow. 

The situation of the allied covering army was such as 
to give a vigorous attack, by an imposing mass of assail- ^ 
ants, every chance of success. Freytag's corps of observation Detigni of 
was, in the end, pot posted at Furnes,.so as to protect the 
rear of the beaej^prs, but a ponsiderable way in front of it, of Houch. 
in order to prevent any communication between the 
besieged and the interior of France ; while the Dutch, 
under the Prince of Orange, 'were at the distance of three 
days’ march at Menin, and .incapable of rendering any 
assistance ; and the Duke of York’s besieging force lay 
exposed to an attack Jbetween these dispersed bodies. 

The Committee of Public Salvation had enjoined Bouchard 
to throw himself, with forty thousand men, between the 
three corps, thus detached as if to invite his separate 
attacks, and fall successively on Freytag, the Prince of 
Orange, and the Duke of York. Napoleon would un- 
questionably have done so if he had been at the head 
of the army of Italy, and signalised Dunkirk, in all proba- 
bility, by as decisive success as Rivoli or Areola. But 
that audacious mode of proceeding could not be expected 
from a second in command ; the principles on which it 
was founded were not yet understood, nor were his troops 
adequate to so bold an enterprise. He contented himself, 
therefore, with marching against the front of Freytag, 
with a view to throw him back on the besieging force, 
and raise the siege, instead of interposing botween them 
and destroying both. The object to bo thus attained was 
important, and its achievement proved the salvation of i Th. r. 
France. But it fell very far short of the great success 
expected by the French government ; and the failure of the 370,371. 
Repdblican general to enter into the spirit of their orders, 
at length brought him to the scafibkl^ 

The attack was commenced on Marshal Freytag in the 
beginning of September. A series of engagements took 8«pt.6to7. 
place, from the fith to the 7th September, betweemthe 
French and the covering army, which terminated Rufa- 
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CHAP, ▼onrably to the Allies ; and at length, on the morning of 
3UU. the 8th) a decide attack was made by General Hoi)chard 
on the main body of the** Austrians, consisting of nearly 
^ * eighteen thousand men, near Hoiyiscooft, in which the 
Th* latter were defeated with the loss of fifteen hundred men, 
ru^^*con Meanwhile, the garrison of Dunkirk, acting in concert 
•<*auenoe of* with the external army, made a yigoroue sally on the 
besiegers, with forces superior to their own, and exposed 
carapfti^. them to the most imminent peril. The Duke of York, 
finding his. flank harassed by the attacks of Bouchard, in 
consequence of the defeat of the covering force, justly 
deem^ his situation too precarious to risk a further stay 
8th Bept. in the lines, and on the night of the 8th, withdrew his 
besieging force, leaving fifty-two pieces of heavy artillery, 
and a large quantity of ammunition and baggage, to the 
conquerors. The consequences of this defeat proved ruin- 
ous to the whole campaign. It exc^led thg most extravagant 
joy at Paris, and elevated the public spirit to a degree 
great in proportion to their former depression. The 
dislodging of a few thousand men at the extremity of the 
line, changed the face of the war from the German Ocean to 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Convention, relieved from 
1 Toui. ir. the dread of immediate danger, and the peril of invasion, 
^ mature its plans of foreign conquest, and 
«?™'Ann.^ organise the immense military preparations in the interior ; 
p Fortune, weary of a party which threw away the 

v! 24^244. opportunities of receiving her favours, passed over to the 
other side.^ „ 

Houchard, however, did not improve his advantages as 
gy might have been expected. Instead of following up the 
Republicans plan of Concentrating his forces upon a few points, he 
up thefrsu^ renewed the system of division, which had been so impru- 
resswith dently adoptj^ by his adversaries. The forces of the 
vigour. of York, in the ^mp to which he retired, being 

deemed too powerful for an immediate attack, he resolved 
to assail a#orpg of Dutch who were posted at Menin. A 
series of actions, with various success, in consequence 
ensued between the ^detached corps of the Allies, which 
kept up the communication between the Duke of York’s 
8ipt. 12 . army and the main body of the Imperialists under Prince 
Cobourg. On the one hand, the Dutch, overwhelmed fcy 
superior masses of the enemy, were defeated with the loss 
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of two thousand men, and forty pieces of ^iftnon ; while, cRAP. 
on the other, General Beaulia* totally r^ted the army **«• 
of Honchard at Courtray, and 4rove him behind the Lys. “ " . 

Nor did the disiiter rest there. The panic communicated sept, is! 
itself to all the camps, all the divisions ; and the aimy which ^ 
had lately raised the siege of Dunkirk, sought shelter in a j 
promiscuous crowd under the cannon of Lisle — a striking 65, 65,* es! 
proof of the unfitness of the Republican levies as yet for 
field movements, and of the ease with which, by energetic Tb. ?. Si6, 
operations in large masses at that period, the greatest 
successes might l.ive been obtained by the numerous and H»rd.u.38». 
disciplined armies of the Allies, if acting together or in 
concert, and led by an able commander. ^ 

This last disaster proved fatal to General Houchard, 
already charged with culpablb inactivity, in not following ^ 
up the advantages at Hondscoote by an immediate attack And houcH. 
upon the British /orce. « Accused by his own officers, he 
was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal at Paris, 
condemned and executed. The English had sacrificed 
Admiral Byng for having suffered a defeat ; the Romans 
had condemned Manlius for havingfought in disobedience 
to the orders of the Senate ; but this was the first instance 
in history of a victorious general^having been put to death 
for gaining a success which proved the salvation of his 
country. The proceedings of the Convention against this 
unfortunate general, are chiefly interesting from the evi- 
dence they afford bf the clear perception which those at 
the head of affairs had obtained of the principles in the 
military art to which the subsequent successes of the 
Republican forces were chiefly owing “ For long,” said 
Barere, the principle established by the great Frederick 
has been recognised, that the best way to take advantage 
of the courage of the soldier, is to accumulate the troops 
in particular points in large masses. Instead of doing 
tliis, you have divided them into separate detachments, 
and the generals entrusted with their command have 
generally had to combat superior forces. The Committee * corrwp. 
of Public Salvation, fully aware of R;he danger, had sent 
the most positive instructions to the generals to fight in uque,i. ssi. 
laige masses ; you have disregarded their orders, tuidl^ in 
consequence, reverses have followed.” * From these expres- iso. * 
aioRs, it is not difficult to recognise the influence wj^ch 
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CBAT. the m&flter mind of Camot had already acquired in the 
3 ™. direction of mlfitary affairs. 

; “ ^ To compensate so marfy revers^ the Allies at length 

^ ‘ sat down before Maubeuge ; an important fortress, the 

Mtnbmifi ii possession of which would have opened the plains of St 
Q'iootin and the capital to invasiou, and the siege of which, 
uto» the undertaken at an earlier period, and by the main strength 
of their forces, would have determined, in all probability, 
e«pt. 29 . the success of the war. Landrecy was already blockaded, 
and the French troops, avowedly inferior in the field, were 
all concentrated in intrenched camps fHthin their own 
frontier. A vigorous effort was indispensable to prevent 
the Allies from carr 3 ring these strongholds, and taking up 
their winter quarters without oppositioip in the French 
territory. In these alarmingfVjircumstances, the Committee 
of Public Salvation alone did not despair of the fortunes 
of the Republic. Trusting witht confidence to their own 
eneigy, and the immense multitude of the levies ordered, 
they took the most vigorous measures for the public 
defence, and, by incessantly urging on the new conscripts, 
soon raised the forces in the difihrent intrenched camps, on 
the Flemish frontier, to one hundred and thirty thou^ud 
men. Great part, it is true, formed but a motley group ; 
peasants, without arms or uniforms, fiercely debating 
every question of politics, forming themselves into battal- 
ions, and choosing their oWn officers, presented a force 
little competent to face, in the open field, the regular 
forces of Austria and the Confederation. But the posses- 
sion of so many fortified towns and intrenched camps gave 
1 Tool. hr. them the means of organising and disciplining these tumul- 
jom!iT! 112 , masses, and enabled the regular troops, amounting 
114,1161 ns! to a hundred thousand men, to keep the field.^ At the 
head of the whole was placed General Jourdan,* a young 

• JttAQ mptiito Joardra, one of the first generals of the ReTolotion 
who rose to freat dUtinetion, and afterwards became Marshal of France, 
was born at Limoges on the 2d April 1762. His fitiher was an oliacure 
BorMon; and he enlisted at the age of sixteen as a simple private in the 
refdinent of Aoxerrots. He serred in that capacitj in the American war, 
and having retorued to France on the termination of that contest, he 
obtained hie discharge. S^n alter he married a marchande det mode*, and 
« set up a haberdashery shop, but on so humble a scale, that the Aiture 

marshal of France carried his pack on his back from fair to fair. In 
autumn 1721, when recruits for the army were enlisted in every part of 
Fran<;^, he entered as a Tolunteer in one of the new battalions ; and, aa his 
experience gave him a great advantage over hie pacific comrades, he was 
once named by acclamation chief of the second battalion of Haute Vienae 
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oflicdr, hitbeno untried in separate command, though chap. 
distinguished in subordinate situations, htit who, placed XHL 
between victory and the scaffoSi, had sufficient confidence 
in his own talents to accept the perilous alternative. 

At the same time the most energetic measures were • 
taken hy the Committee of Public Salvation. All Prance , 
was declared in a state of siege, and the authorities 
authorised to take all the steps necessary to provide for thtcSmmSl. 
the public defence in such an emergency. The revolu- 
tionary laws,” said Eobespierre, " must be executed with 
rapidity ; delay 5nd inactivity have been the cause of our 
reverses. Henceforward the time allowed for the execution . 
of the laws must be fixed, and delay punished with death.” 

St Just ^ew a sombre picture of the state of the Republic, Oct. lo. 
and the necessity of striving vigorously against the mani- 
fold dangers which surrounded them. Having excited 
the highest degree of terror in the Assembly, they obtained 
their consent to the following resolutions : — ^That the 
subsistence requisite for each department should be 
accurately estimated, and all the superfluity placed at the 
disposal of the state, and subjected to forced requisitions, 
either for the armies, the cities, or departments, that stood 
in need of it : that these requisitions should be exclusively 
regulated by a commission appointed for that purpose by 
the Convention : that Paris should be provisioned for a 
year ; a tribunal instituted for the trial of all those who 
should commit any offence against these measures, destined 
to provide for the public subsistence : that the government 
of France should l^e declared revolutionary till the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and, until that arrived, a dictatorial 
power should be vested in the (Committee of Public flal- 

At its head he Berved during the campaign of 1792 under Lafayette; in the 
whole of which the admirable condition of the battalion, at well at hit own 
courage and tkill, attracted general attention. In contequence he wat, on 
27Ui May 1793, appointed general of brigade, and two months after general 
of division, in which last capacity he commanded the advanced guard of 
Hourhard, which defeated the Englith and raised the siege of Uonkirk. 

By a siitgular combination of chMces, characteristic of those days of 
ReTolution, the same victory which brought Houclmrd, the ooranmnder> 
in.chief, to the guillotine, raised Jourdan, ^o led the advanced fuar^ 
to the highetkt destinies; for he was shortip after appointed by Oamot 
to the cuinmand of the great army destined to raise the lie^ of 
ICaubeuge. He gained the battle of Fleurus in 1794; but was eimrely 
defeated by the Archduke Charles in Germany in 1796, and by Weltogton 
in Spain in IS13, and was rather a methodioai, ealtn, and intrepid gsneral, 
than endowed with any great genius for war. — Slo^aphie UnhmiUe, 

lYvUi. ■ * M 
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CHAP, vation and the Oonrention ; and that a revolutionary army, 
consisting of 4lx thousand men, and twelve hvndr^ 
" cannoniers, should be estiblished at Pari^ and cantoned 
there at the expeaise of the more opulent among the 
- « citisena It was proposed in the Cordeliers, that to this 

should, be added a provision for the establishment of a 
moving guillotine, to be attached to every army ; but this 
was not adopted by tlie Convention. The revolutionary 
instantly raised, and composed of the most 
ardent Jacobins ; and the Commission Subsistence in- 
« stalled in its important and all-powerful sovereignty.^ 

The force of the Allies was still above a hundred and 
twenty thousand strong; and displayed a numerous and 
Vwit forcM splendid array of cavalry, to which thefe was nothing 
on the side of '^tho Republicans. But after 
QftheCiiu. taking into account the blockading and besieging forces, 
^•nUati. stationed at a distance, they could not bring 

above sixty thousand into the field.^ This army was, early 
in October, concentrated between Maubeuge and Avennes, 
where they awaited the approach of the force destined 
to raise the siege. Tliis measure was now become indis* 
pensably necessary, as the condition of the garrison of 
Maubeuge was daily growing more desperate, and the 
near approach of the besiegers' batteries had spread terror 
in the city, and discouragement among the soldiers. 
Imitating the firmness of the^ Roman Senate, Hhe Oon** 
ventiou liad sold the estates of the emigrants on which 
the Allies were encamped, and sent the most peremptory 
orders to Jourdan, to attack, without df^lay, the enemy^s 
foroe, and drive him out of the French territory. The 
Duke of York, too, hearing of the concentration of the 
tjom. ir. Republican force, was rapidly advancing with above 
t^®oty-flve thousand men, and unless the attack was 
m, speedily made, it was certain that his foroe would be 
joined to the allied army.^ 

Impelled by so many motives, Jourdan approached the 
ad- Austrian position, the key of w^hich was the village of 
Wattignies. After soti»e skirmishing on the 14th, a general 
battle took place on the 15th October, in whicl^ after 
Yurying success, the Republicans were worsted with the 
SumTiS*** twelve hundred men. Instructed by this fiulnre, 

* ^ that a change of the method of attack was indispensable^ 
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Jourdau, in tlie night, accumulated his forces against the chap. 
decisive point, and at break of day, on th^' 16 th, assailed xiii. 
Wattignies with three columns, while a concentric fire of 
artillery shattered the troops who defended it. In the leth bet. 
raid.st of the roar of cannon, which were discharged with • 
uncommon vigour, the Republican airs which rose from 
the French lines could be distinctly heard by the Austrians. 

The village was speedily carried by this skilful combina- 
tion of force, while, at the same time, the appearance of 
the reserve of Jourdau on the left flank of the Allies com- 
]»leted the discoii.*Jigcment of Cobourg, and induced a 
general retreat, after sustaining a loss of six thousand 
men. This resolutioi was unfortunate and unnecessary, 
for, on other points, his army had been eminently suc- 
cessful, and the arrival of the Duke of York, who was 
within a day’s march, would have enabled him to main- 
tain his position, and coiiwirt his partial into a total success. 

It is related in Roman history, that on one occasion, after i na,.,! jj 
a doubtful battle, some god called out in the night that 406 , 4 ou. 
they had lost one man less than their enemies, and in i-ii! ' Th.'v.’ 
consequence they kept their ground, and gained all the 
advaiitiiges of a victory. How often does such tenacious 136, ns. 
firmness convert an incipient disaster into an important 
advantage ! ^ 

The raising of the siege, and retreat of the Allies beyond 
the Sambfe, exposed to view the gigantic works wliich 
tliey had constructed for the reduction of the city, and 
which, V ith a little more vigour on their part in concen- to the Allies, 
trating their forces^ would undoubtedly have proved suc- 
cessful. As it was, the success of the Republicans on this 
point counterbalanced the alarming intelligence received 
from other quarters, and allayed a dangerous ferment 
which was commencing in the capital. The advantage 
gained by them in this action jiroved how incomjietent 
the old and methodical tactics of the Irnperiali.sts were I.0 
contend with the new and able system which Ganiot had 
introiluced into the Republican armies, and whicli their 
irumensie levies enabled them to Accute with reckless 
audacity. J ourdaii luid nearly sixty thousand men to raise 
the siege. By leaving only fifteen thousand to man the 
works, Cobourg might have opposed to him a nearly eqnal 
force ; and an action, under such circumstances, from the 

VOL. IV. E 
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CTi AP. great inferiority of the French in discipline, would infalli- 
XIII. bly have led tl a defeat, which would speedil have brought 

~~ about the reduction of flie town. Instead of which, by 
1 .Torn. \v. leaving thirty-live thousand round the fortress, he exposed 
himself, with only thirty thousand men, to tho shock of 

ToUl iv. 7 m f 

ia«. sixty thousand R(‘publicans, and ultimately was compelled 
to raise the siege. ^ 

Nothing more of importance was undertaken in Flanders 
74 before the close of the camfwiigii ; a movement of the 
Conclusion French, threatening the right of the .^llics towards the 
pHiK'li, and' soa, was iiot j)crsisted in, and, after vayious^ unimportant 
ftid'oi’it* chang(‘s, both parties went into winter quarters. The 
i*i( h(-'rn tn hoadquartors of Oohourg were e.dahlislied at Bavay ; those 
the foin- Qf Republicans at Guice, where a vast intrenched camp 
army. was formed for the protection and disciplining of the 
Revolutionary masses which were daily arriving for the 
army. Insatiable in their expeetptiens of success, the 
Committee of Public Salvation removed Jourdan from 
tho supremo command, and conferred it on PiciiF.Giiu,* 
formerly a schoolfellow of Napoleon, an officer distin- 
V 32S campaign on the Rhine, a favourite of 

pz. Tiud.’ Robespierre and St Just, and pos.sesse<l of the talent, 
Iioin.^iv.'iai at;tivity, and enterprise suited to those perilous times, 
14 H. when tho risk was greater to a connnaiider from domestic 

tyranny than foreign warfare.^ 

After the capture of Mayenco, the Imperiali.sts, rein- 
forced by forty thouMind excellent troops, who had been 
eiuployod in the siege of that city, could have as^sembled 
one hundred thousand men for ol}’onsiy.e operations in the 


• Clinrles Pichrs’ru was Utirn at .Arbois, in 1761, of ob'seuro parpnts. 
He received (ho rudiuioiits of cducatiuii in bis natne to>M» at the college 
of the Minimes, Adhere be early OMiieed an CAttaordinarv talent for the 
exact science.*?. So much were fhc worthy monks win) presided over that 
establishment struck with Iiis abilities in this respect, that they sent him 
to the military college of Hrienne, whore he was at the time Napoleon 
entered it, to whom be was for some years a sort of preceptor, like the 
monitors in the Laucasterian schools. At the age.of twenty he enlisted as 
a private in the 1st regiment of artillery, and ser \ ed in the last campaigns 
of the American war, and studied alike in his own regiment and in the 
ranks of his enemies the tl^ory and practice of artillery. From the Eng- 
lish marine service, in paS-ticuIar, to which he was often opposed, he 
adopted several important improveineuts; the knowledge of which gave, 
liirn such an adviuitage over his other comrades, th.at, on his retuni, he 
was made adjutant of his regiment, which rank beheld wh.en the Revulu- 
tion broke out. Conscious of talents which had not yet attained their 
proper sphere of oi'tiun, he immediately and vclipnieutly :.dopted its prin- 
ciples; but from the very first abstained from the innumerable crimes 
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plains of the Palatinate, while those of the enemy did not chap. 
exceed eighty thousand. Every thing proniised siiccos to xiii. 
vigorous operations ; but the Allies, paralysed by intestine 
divi>ioiis, remained iu an inexplicable state of inactivity, 
and separated their fine army into four corps, winch were 
}dac(\l opposite to the lengthened lines of their adversaries. 

The rrus>i;ms were chiefly to blame for this torpor : they injutivity of 
had >ecretly adopted the resolution, now that Mayence, sSlm 9 .\"ut 
the barrier of Northern Germany, was secure, to contribute* Fr#«tu‘h 
no furtlu'r elflcicnt aid to the prosecution of the war. For ,iiperinahiiu 
two montli^ they remained there in perfect inactivity, the 
j('alou>y of the sovereigns concerning the affairs of Poland 
being equalled by the rivalry of the generals fur the com- 
inatid of the arinies. Both monarchies had bitter cause 
afterwards to lament this inaction ; for never again were 
tlieir own armies on the Rhine so formidable, or those of the 
lU'publicans in sudi a shite of disorganisation. Wearied 
at length with the torpor of their opponents, and pressed 
by the re'iter;d.('d orders of the Convention to undertake 
something deci>ive, the French general, Moreau, who corn- 
rnnnded the army of the Moselle, commenced an attack on Sf‘r>t. m, 
the Prussian corps posted at IVrmasin. The Republican 
columns advanced witli intrepidity to tlie attack, but when 
tliey approaclied the Prussian redoubts, a terrible storm of 
graj)C arrested their advance ; and at the same time their 
flanks were turned by the Duke of Brunswick, and a heavy 
fire of artillery carried disorder into their masses, which T(»ui.’i7. 
soon f.di back, and precipitated themselves in confusion 
into the neighbou”ing ravines. In this affair, the Repub- 
1 leans lust four thousand men,^ and twenty-two pieces of 


which \^<»re coramittcci in its n.ame. He freqnontod the Jacobin clubs 
winch, in irnitiition of the creut 0110.11 I’ari.9, Imd arisen in .ill the depart- 
ment*., .ind was president of that at Uesan9oii, when, on the formation of a 
huttahon of volunteers in that town in Apriri792, he was by acclamation 
chosen its chief. Pichepru found his men a motley crowd of ardent poli- 
ticians, who were discustBiiifr all subjects, ci\il and military, with the same 
license a> in the Jacobin club ; and it was with no «m.ill difficulty, and onlf 
by the combined influence of a great chanicter and superior acquaintance 
with military affairs, that he succeeded in reducing them to some degree 
of subordination. His first carajiaign wa.s on #10 Upper Rhine, at the heed 
of his battilion, in 1792; but at the close of that year he was appointed, 
from lii.s great abilities, to a situation on tlie staffs and he %va8 rapidly pro- 
moted to the rank of general of brigade and of division. In October 1793, 
he received the command of the army on the Upper Rhine from St Just 
and Le lias, the Commissioners of the Convention, and from thenceforward 
hi.s name became blended with the stream of European history.— See JBfo- 
graphie UniversdU, xxxiv. 274, 27». 
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caiiiion ; a disaster which might have proved fatal to 
the campaign' had it been as much improved as it was 
neglect<‘d by the allied commanders. 

The King of Pru.ssia, a few days after, left the army to 
repair to Poland, in order to pursue, in concert with 
Russia, his plans of aggrandisement at the expense of that 
' unhappy country ; and the Allies, having at length agreed 
on a plan of joint operations, resumed the offensive, 
•^fhe French occupied the ancient and celebrated lines of 
Weissenberg, constructed in former times for the protec- 
tion of the Rhenish frontier from German invasion. They 
stretched from the town of Lauterburg on the Rhine, 
through the village of AVeis.senberg to the Vosges moun- 
taiiiH, and thus closed all access from that side into Alsace. 
For four months that tlie)^ had been occupied by the 
Ropubliciins, all the resources of art had been employed 
in .strengthening them. The recant suc^fesses of the Allies 
had brought them to the extreme left of this jiosition, and 
they formed the design of attacking it from left to right, 
and forcing an abandonment of the whole intrenchments. 
A simultaneous assault was made by the Prussians, under 
the Duke of Brunswick, on the left of the lines, by the 
defiles in the Vosges mountains, while the Austrians, under 
Prince Waldeck, crossed the Rhine, and turned the right, 
and Wurmser himself, with the main body, endeavoured to 
force the centre. The attack on the right by Ijauterburg, 
obtained only a momentary success. But Wurmser carried 
several redoubts in the centre, and soon got possession of 
Wei.ssenberg ; and the left having been,,turncd and forced 
back, the whole army retired in confu.sion, and some of 
the fugitives tied as far as Stnisburg. Such was the tardi- 
ness of the Allies, that the French lost only one thousand 
men in this general rout, which, if duly improved, might 
have occasioned the loss of their whole army.^ 

But this important success, whicli once more opened 
the territory of the Republic to a victorious enemy, and 
spread the utmost consternation through the towns of 
Alsace, led to no restlts ; and by developing the designs 
of Austria upon this province, contributed to widen the 
breach between that power and her wavering ally. 
Although, therefore, a powerful reaction commenced among 
the nobles in Alsace, and a formidable party was formed 
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in Strasburof. to favour the imperial projects, nothing chap. 
material was undertaken by their armies. Wurmser Xiil. 
wasted in fo^-^tivity and rejoicings the precious moments 
of incipient terror; the Convention got time to recover 
from its alarm, and the Committee of Public Salvation • 
took the most energetic measures to restore the democratic 
femjur in the shaken districts. A Revolutionary force, 
under the command of a ferocious leader named Bandet, 
tniversed the province, confiscating without ^ercy the 
property of the suspected individuals, and spreading, by 
the multitude oi their arrests, the fear of death among 
all. “ Marat,” said Bandet, “ has only demanded two 
hundred thousand heads ; were they a million we would 
furnish them.” To take advantage of the excitement 
occtisioned by these menaces, Wurmser advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Strashurg, where the whole constitute<l 
authorities offered to surrender it to the Imperialists, in 
the name of Louis XVII. The Austrian commander, 
however, fettered by orders from Vienna, which pro- 
hibited him from doing any thing that might prejudice 
th<*ir system of methodical conquest, declined to take 
possession of the city on these terms, and moved the Prus- 
sians to Saverne, in order to force back the Republicans who 
were accumulathig ‘on that point. This project proved 
entirely unsuccessful ; the Prus.sians were driven back ; 
ami Wurmser, unable to undertake the siege of Strasburg 
by force, was obliged to withdraw, and confine his opera- 
tions to*lie blockade of Landau and siege of Fort Vauban, 
winch capitulated with its garrison of three thousand men 
(»n the 14th November. The inhabitants of Stra.sburg, 
thus abandoned to their fate, experienced the wdiole w'cight 
of Republican vengeance. Seventy persons of the most 
distinguished families w^ere put to death, while terror and 
confiscation reinstated the sway of the Convention over 
the unhappy i>rovince. No sooner w’as the extent of the 
conspiracy a>certained, than St Just and Le Bas were ^Hard. u. 
dispatched by the Convention, and .speedily put in force T«?uL^iv 
the terrific energy of the Revoluti^i. The blood of the 
Royalists immediately downed in torrents; it was a suffi- li.^ 48 , 49 . 
cient ground for condemnation, that any inhabitant had 
remained in the villages occupied by the Allies and a iij, i;.a’ 
fourth of ihe families of the province, decimated by 
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the guillotin^ fled into the neighbouring districts of 
Swit7x*r]and, and were ^needily enrolled in the lists of 
proscri})tion.* 

The secession of rnissiafrom the confederacy now became 
daily UKire and more evident. Wurmser in vain endea- 
voured to engage its army in any combined movements ; 
orders from the cabinet constrained the Duke of Brunswick 
to a line of conduct as prejudicial to his fame as a com- 
mander as it was injurious to the character of his country. 
On his return to Jierlin, Frederick Wiljliam was assailed 
by so many representations from his ministers as to the 
deplorable state of the finances, and the exhaustion of the 
national strength, in a contest foreign to the real interests 
of the nation, at the very time w hen the affairs of Poland 
re(iuired their undivided attention, andthe greatest possible 
display of force in that r|uarter, that he at first adopted 
the resolution to recall all his 'troops' from the Khine, 
excejit the small c<mtingent which he >vas bound to furnish 
as a jirince of the empire; and orders to that effect were 
actually transmitted to the Prussian general. The cabinet 
of Vienna, informed of their danger, made the most pressing 
remonstrances against such an untini(‘ly and ruinous 
defection, in which they were so well seconded by those 
of London and St Petersburg, that this resolution was 
rescinded, and in consideration of a large Austrian subsidy, 
Prussia engaged to continuo the contest. But orders were 
nevertheless given to the Duke of Brunswick to temporise 
as much as po.ssilde, and engage the Pruv.sian troqis in no 
serious enterprise, or any conquest wlrich might turn to 
the advantage of the Austrians. The ellect of this soon 
appeared in the removal of the Prussian mortars and 
cannon from the lines before Landau, ^ at the moment 
when the bombardment was going on with the greatest 

• “ II teni]»s qiu‘ St .lust \int aupres do rotto lualhoureuse arnioo, 
Pt qu’il i*ortat do viffourouso toui's «lo haclie an fauaticihuio dos Alsacions, 
ii lour indoionoe, a leur stujiidilo Allemtuido, a la fui)idito, a 1.x porfidie dos 
rii'hes. 11 a tout vuiK*'*, raninu\ rejjrniTp ; pt i)<)ur ixchever cpt ouvraj'e, 
U iKius arrive di- tons les e(»ius* une rolunue d'apotres rex olutiouiiaires de 
•solidt'fi smiB-cuIottes. iialn\ OuiUotine Ot>t d-nns la plus brili.tiue attivite, 
ft la biontnisaiitu ternmr j>roduit i«'i d'uue uuinifre iiiirafulpusi* ce qu’on 
dfxuit esporor d'un siede au nioins pur la ruiMUi et Ui phibtvophie. Quel 
uinltre buugrf- que ee gurcun-lal La co.lec-Oou de ses arrf lO n MTa hans 
comredit un des plus beaux niouuinens historiques de la Hevolution. Le 
inoiueut de \a justiee terrible est arrive, et toutes les tetes eoupables 
cioixont passer sous le uiveau national.’* — (Jatteau au C/fot/f n lUi iugny ; 
Strasboitrgy L*7 lirutmirct An.ii. — Papierstrouves chez RoBLiTi’iKiiitE, ii 247. 
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prospect of success. Shortly after they withdrew so large chap. 
a part, of the blockading force, that the<? garrison was XJii. 
enabled to communicate freely %v9th the adjacent country. 

Meanwhile the Committee of Public Salvation, very 
dill’erent from their tardy and divided opponents, did not ^79 
confine their views to the subjugation of the Royalists in disunion of 
Alsace. They aspired to the complete deliverance of the wiu,lrr*’ 
Republican territory from the enemy’s forces. To rjiise 
the blockade of kindau, thirty thousand men from the ami the 
armies of the Moselle and the Rhine were placed under 
the orders of Pit^iegru, who were designed to penetrate Nov. 17. 
the alli<'d lines between the cantonments of the Austrian 
and Prussian forces ; and tliese were supported by thirty- 
five thousand u.ider General Ilocho, who advanced from 
the side of La Sarre. After some preparatory movements, 
various success, and many partial actions, the Re])ublicans 
attacked the covering army of the Puke of Brunswick, in 
great force, on the morning of the 26th December, who Dec. 26. 
w<*re in po>ition near the castle of Geisberg, a little in 
front of Weissenberg. Such was the dissension between 
the two commanders, in consecpience of the evident 
reluctance of the l*rii>sians to engage, that a warm alterca- 
tion took j)lace between them, in ytreselice of their respective 
officers, on the field of battle. The risult, as might have 
bet'n ex])ected, was, that the Allies, vigorously attacked in 
their centre, were driven from their position; and after 
some ineffectual attempts to make a stand on the left 
bank of the Rhine, their whole army, in great confusion, 
crossed to the* right bank, at Pbillip>berg, after raising the Di*(‘. no. 
blockade of Landau, leaving their recent compiest of Fort 
Vuuban to its fate, and completely evacuating in tliat 
quarter the French territory. Spires and Worms wer6 J»n. 19, 
speed! ly reconquered, and F ort Vuuban soon after evaciiatcul. ^ 

The R(*publican armies, rapidly advancing, ap}>eared before 
the s:;ite> (d* Maiihcim ; and Germany, so recently victorious, 
bt'gan to tremble for its own frontier. The>e important 
results demonstrated the .supcri<jr military cuinhi nation injmi. u, 
which was now exerted on the part»of the French to that 
of the Allies. Forty thousand Prussians and haxonswere 177. Th. 
in a state of inaction on the other side of the Vosges Touf’jy^' 
mountains, while tlie Au>triarus, overmatched by superior 22t. 
and concentrated forces, were driven across the Rhine. 
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The French accumulated forces from different armies, to 
break through one weakly defended point, while the Allies 
were in such a state of discord, that they could not, even 
in the extremest peril, render any effectual assistance to 
each other. It was not difficult to foresee what w'ould be 
the result of such a contest, 

The campaign on the Pyrenean frontier during this year, 
was not characterised by any event of 'importance. At the 
first breaking out of the war, in February, the S])anish 
government made vigorous exertions to increase its forces, 
and tlie zeal and patriotism of tlie inhabitants socm sup- 
plied the deficiencies of the military establishment, and 
enabled them to put two considerable armies on foot. Two 
armies were formed, one of thirty thousand meix, destined 
to invade Roussillon ; the other of twenty-five thousand, to 
penetrate by the Bidassoa, on the side of Bayonne. The Re- 
publicans on the western entrance of the Pyrenees, occu- 
pied a line from St Jean Pied-dc-Port to the mouth of the 
Bidassoa, strengthened by three intrenched camps, while 
the Sj)aiiiards were stationed on the heights of St Marcial, 
the destined theatre of honourable achievement to their 
arms in a more glorious war. On the 14th April, the 
Spaniards, from their position, opened a vigorous fire on 
the French line, and during the confusion occasioned by it 
among their opponents, cros.sed the Bidassoa, and carried a 
fort which was soon after abandoned. This attack w^as 
only the prelude. of a more decisive one, whicli took place 
on the 1st May, when the French were driven from one of 
their camps with the loss of fifteen pieces of cannon ; and 
on the (5th June, they were expelled from another strong- 
hold, and forced into St Jean Pied- ’ort, with the loss of 
all the cannon and ammunition which it contained. After 

• Such was the disgension between the Austrians and Prussians, that 
their respective conuiiaiulers published mutual recriminations as'ainst each 
other, and fought duels in support of their rcsi>ective sides of the question. 
—Hard, ii 442. 

■f So manifestly were the divisions of the Allies and the defection of the 
Prussians, the cause of all the di8.i8teTH of the campaign on the German 
frontier, that the Duke of Brunswick hiniself did not hesitate to ascribe 
them to that cause. On 24th January 1794, he wrote to Prince Louis of 
Prus.siain tlje.ge terms ; ‘‘ l^have been enveloped in f ircurastances as dis- 
trt'ssing as they w’ore extraordinary, which have imposed upon me the 
painful necessity of acting as 1 have done. What a misfortune that exter- 
nal and internal dissensions should so frequently have paralysed the move, 
ments of the armies, at the very time when the greatest activity was necea- 
saryd If, after the fall of Mayeiice, tliey had fallen on Hoin'hard, whom 
lliey Would have beaten, they would have prevented the marth of troopt 
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these disasters, the Republican commander was indefati- 
gable in his endeavours to restore the courage and discipline 
of his troops ; and, deeming them at length sufficiently 
experienced for offensive operations, he made a general 
attack, on the 29th August, on the posts wliich tlu^ 
Spaniards had fortified on the French territory, but was 
repulsed with considerable loss, and disabled from under- 
taking any movement of consequence for the remainder of 
the campaign.! 

Operations of more importance took place during the 
same campaign on the eastern side. The Spaniards, under 
Don Ricardos, in the middle of Aj)ril, invaded Roussillon ; 
and on the 21st, a small body gained an advantage over 
an equal number of French. This was followed soon after 
by a general attack on the French camp, which ended in 
the defeat of the Republicans. Soon after, the forts of 
Bellegarde and Villa Franca w'ero taken ; and Ricardos, 
jHirsuing his advantages, on the 29th August attitckod a 
large body of French at Millas, who w^ere totally defeated, 
witli the loss of fifteen pieces of cannon. The result of this 
was, that tlie invaders passed rerpignan, and interrupted 
the communication between Languedoc and Roussillon. 
Rut the Convention, alarmed at the rapid progress of the 
Spaniards, at length took the most vigorous measures 
to reinforce their armies ; and the energetic government 
of the Committee of Public Salvation restored success to 
the Re]mblican standards. Two divisions of the French, 
al)oat fiffeen thousand strong, were directed to move against 
the S])aniards umler Don Juan Courten, wdio had not above 
six thousand men at Peyrestortes ; and their attack was 
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t«» the north ; and, hy consequence, the chocks of Dunkirk and Maubeuge : 
Siirro l.dUJ't. ill provisioned and destitute at that period of any shelter 
frt)tn a bomhardment, would have fallen in tifteen days Alsace -tbus 
would have heeu turned by the Sarre; the eu[)ture of tin: lines of Lautorn 
would ha\e been attended with more substantial benetits : and if the Re- 
piihhcau army 4)f the Rhine had been by that means separated from that 
ot the Moselle, Landau would infallitdy have filleii. I imidime you to use 
your efforts to prevent the undue separation of the army into detuclimonts ; 
when tins is the case, weak at every p'unt, it is liable to be cut up in 
detail. At .Muyence the fruits of the whole war w'ere lost ; and there is no 
hope that a third canipai^rn wi 1 repair tlie dl^isters of tlie two precedinff. 
The same cause.s will divide the Allhoi 1*ow<tm wlmdi have hitherto 
divided them: the iiioveinents of the armies will suffer from them as 
they haie suffered; their march will be emliarrassed, retarded, prevented: 
and the delay in the re-e.stahU'hnK*nt of tiie Pru.'.sian army, unavoidable 
perhaps from jiolitical causes, wig liecoirie the cause in tlie succeeding 
campaign of incalculable disasters.’' — See Uaiio. ii. 444, 418. 
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combined with s<* mucli skill, tliat the enemy was assailed 
in front, both Uanks, and rear, at the same time. After a 
gallant defence, the Spanftirds were forced to commence a 
retreat, which, though conducted for some time in good 
order, at length was convcited into a flight, during which 
they lost one thousand men killed, and fifteen hundred 
jirisoners, besides all their artillery and camp equipage. 
Elated by this success, the Republicans proposed a general 
attack upon the Hpanish army, which took place at Truellas. 
Twenty thousand chosen troops, divided into three columns, 
advanced again.^t the Spanish camp. After an ob.^tinate 
resistance, that which attacked the centre, under the com- 
mand of DagolxTt, carried the intrcnchments, and was on 
the judiit of gaining a glorious victory, when Courten, com- 
ing uj> with tlie S})uni.<h re.se^ve, prolonged the combat, and 
gave time for Don Ricardos, wlio had defeated the attack 
on his loft, to advance at the head of . four regiments of 
cavalry, wiiich decided tlie day. Three Freiieli battalions 
laid down their arni.s, and the nunaiiider, formed into 
squarc'.s, retreated in spite of the utniast eflbrt.s of the 
Spanish cavalry, not, liowever, till they had su.stained a 
lo.ss of four thousand men and ten ]>ieces of artillery.^ 
l)agoh(‘rt was immediately di>placed from the supreme 
command for this disaster; and the Repuhlieans, lindcT 
l)avou>t,* being shortly after reinforced by fifteen thousand 
men, levied under the dt'cree of the 2lki Augu4, Ricardos 
was constrained, notwitli-standing his success, to remain 
u[>on the defensive. He retired, therefore, to ^ strong 
intrenelied camp near Roulon, where he was attacked on 
the 3(1 Octoht^r by the Fnuicli force's. Fnun that time to 
tile hegimiing of Dectmila r, a variety of actions took jilacc, 
unattended by any decisive advantage on either side, hut 
without the {Spani-sU troops ever being dish^dged from 
their position. At that period Ricardos, having been 
strongly reinforc('d, resolved to ri‘.>ume the offensive. 
Kiirly on the 7th December, he disposed his troops in four 
columns, and having surprised their advanced jiosts, com- 
menced an iinex]»ectfid attack upon the French lines. 
The Repuhlieans, many of whom were inexperienced 
levies, instantly took to flight, and the wTiolo army was 
ruiited, with the loss of forty-six pieces of cannon, and 
• See u luography of Davoust — ih/io, c. xviii. § 50. 
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two thousand five Imiidred men. The Spaniards followed chap. 
up thi-’ success another expedition against the town of 
Port Vcndrc, which tlu‘y ciirrieil, with all the artillery 
mounted on its defences ; and soon after, Collioure sur- Dec. U. 
rendered to their forces, with above eighty pieces of • 
caninm ; while the Marquis Amari lias overthrew' the right, 
and carried such terror into the inexperienced forces of the 
Republicans, that many battalions di>bandod themselves 
and tied into the interior. In the end the w hole fell back 
in confusion under tlie cannon of Perpignan. By these Deo. 20, 
repeat('d disiisters, the French army w'as so much discou- 
raged, tliat almost all the National Guards left their 
colours, and the gcncral-in-chief announced to the Con- 
vention, that h^ was only at the head of eight tlroiisand 
men. Had the Spanish commainhjr been aware of the , , 
state of his opponents, ho might, by a vigorous attack, 2;)i, 262, 
have completed tlrur ruin before the reinforcements arriv- 
ed from Toulon, w'hich, in the beginning of the foljowdiig xxxiii aio. 
month, restored the balance of the contending forces.^ 

More important events took [dace on the side of tlie 
Maritime Alps. In that (juarter, at the conclusion of the 
jireceding campaign, the French remained masters of the Cainpaii^n in 
territory and city of Nice. An expedition, projected by 
the Re[uiblicans against Sardinia, totally failed. AVhen Feb. 14. 
the season was so far advanced as to permit operati(»ns in 
the Maritime Al])s, tin? Piedmonte.se army, consisting of 
thirty thousand natives and bui thousand Austrians, wa.s 
jjosted vhuig tlieir suinmits, with the centre at 8 aorgio, 
strongly fortified. In the beginning of June, the Ki'pub- 
licaiis, tw'enty-live thousand strong, commenced an attack 
in five coliiiniis; Init after some partial success, they 
resumed their posiiion.s, and being soon after weakened 
by <letachmeut.s for the .siege of Toulon, remained on tlie 
dcfeii''ive till the end of July, w hen they ma<l(‘ themselves 
masters of the Gol d’Argentiere and the Col de Sauteron, 'roui. iv. 
which (‘xcited the utmost alari^i in the Court of Turin, 
and jtrevented them from sending tho.'^e succours to the v. as. 
army in Savoy, which the powerful diversion occasioned 
by the sieire of Lyoii> so evidently r(‘eommended .2 

Tlie insurrection in Lyons, to he immediately noticed, 
offered an oj)portunity for e^tabli*-hing tlieniselves in the 
south of France, wliidt could hardly have been hoped for 
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CHAP, by the allied powers. Had sixty thousand regular troops 
descended froSd the Alps in Italy, and taken advantage of 
the effervescence which ^prevailed in Toulon, Marseilles, 
and Lyons, the consequences might have been incalculahJe. 
Feebie-^r. But sucli were the divisions among the Allies, that this 
the Bide of opportunity, never to recur, was neglected, and the 

ciiambwry. court of Turin contented themselves, during that unhoped 
for diversion, with merely aiming at the expulsion of the 
French from the valleys of the Arc and the Isere. This 
was no difficult matter, as the riedmontese troops were 
already masters of the summits of Mont Cenis and the Little 
St Bernard, and the French in the valleys beneath were 
severely weakened by detachments for the siege of Lyons. 
Auk. 16- In the middle of August, the Sardinian eolumns descend- 
ed the ravines of St Jean'de Maurienne and Moutiers, 
under the command of General Gordon ; and after some 
trifling engagements, drove the llepublicans from these 
narrow and winding valleys, and compelled them to take 
refuge under the cannon of Montmelian. But here termi- 
nated the success of their feeble invasion. Kellcrman, 
hearing of the advance of the Sardinians, left the siege of 
Lyons to General Durnuy, and hastily returning toCham- 
8«pt. II. bery, roused the National Guard to resist the enemy. At 
the moment that they were preparing to follow up their 
advantages, the French commander anticipated them by a 
brisk attack, and, after a feeble resistance, drove them 
from the whole ground they had gained, as far as the foot 
Bot. i. 294 , of Mont Cenis. Thus a campaign, from which, if boldly 
tronducted, the liberation of all the south-east of France 
:iio. / might have been expected, terminated, after an ephemeral 
success, in ultimate disgrace.^ 

But while the opcnition.s of the Allies in their vicinity 
were thus inefficient, the efforts of the French themselves 
(Jroat .iis- were of a more decided and glorious character. The insur- 
Uu'Mmth'or May, which subjected the legislature to the 

Franco. mob of Pai’is, uiid established the Ileign of Terror through 
all France, excited the utmost indignation in the southern 
provinces. Marseille? Toulon, and Lyons, openly espoused 
the Girondist cause ; they were warmly attached to free- 
dom, hut it was that regulated freedom which provides for 
the protection of all, not that which subjects the more 
opulent clajsses to the despotism of the lower. The discon- 
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tents went on increasing till the middle July, when chap. 
Chalier and Riard, the leaders ^of the Jacobin Club at 
Lyons, were put to death. From that moment these cities j-gg 
were declared in a shite of insurrection ; and the Girondist 


leaders, perceiving that the Royalist party had gained the 
ascendancy in Lyons, withdrew, and Prccy was named to 
the command of the armed force. They i mmediatel y began 
to east cannon, raise intronchments, and make every pre- 
paration for a vigori*us defence.^ 

The general discontent first broke out into open violence 


1 Th.v. 142, 
U:i. Toul. 
iv. 5."». 


in Marseilles. At the first intelligence, Kellennan dispatched 
General Carteaux to prevent a corps of ten thousand mim, Abonivo 
from that city, from effecting a junction with the volun- 
teers from Lyons. Had this junction been effected, there SL>iiie#. 
can be no doubt that the 'wfiole of the South of France 


would have thrown off the yoke of the Convention. But 
Carteaux, after overawing Avignon and Pont d’Esprit, 


encountered the Marseilles corps, first at Salons, and after- 
wards at Septiomes, whore he totally defeated it, and the , , 
following day entered Marseilles. Terror instantly resumed ca, <;«. 
its sway ; tlic ])risons were emptieil ; all the leadiTs of g""’* 
the Girondists thrown into confinement, and the guillotine, 74. 
ever in the rear of the Republican armies, installed in 
bloody and irresistible sovereignty 
A large proportion of the citizens of Marseilles fled to 
Toulon, where they spread the most dismal accounts of the 
.sufferings of their fellow-citizens, and the fate which Rovoitat 
awaited that important town if it fell into the hands of.^JI“eh"penB 
the Republicans. Jt already pofsessed a population of to 

twenty-five thousand souls, and was w'armly opposed to 
the Revolution, from the suffering which had involved its 


population ever since its commencement, and the num- 
ber of officers connected with the aristocracy wiio had 
enjoyed situations in the marine, under the ancient 


government. In the extremity to which they wore 
reduced, threatened by the near approach of the Repub- 
lican forces, and destitute of any adequate means of 
defence, the inhabitants saw no alternative but to open 
their harbour to the Engli.sh fleet, which was cruising in 
the vicinity, and proclaim Lonis XVII. as king. The 
primary sections were accordingly convoked, and the pro- 27 th Aug. 
posal was unanimoubly agreed to. The Dauphin was pro- 
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claimed ; the Eii.dish squadrons entered the harbour, and 
the crew.s of sVvt ii sliips of the line, who proved refnctory, 
were all(jwed to retire, wfrlle tho.'«e of the remainder joined 
the inhabitant^. Shortly a fter\vard.s the Spanish .squadron 
arrived, brin;..inj^ with it a conMderable reinforcement of 
land troo]>s, ami the allied forces, eight thoii.saiid .strong, 
took po>session of all the forts in the city. Tlie conduct 
of the British on tlii.s occasi<ai showed that their govern- 
imait was actuated by very different ])rincit)les from those 
which had been agree<l to at tlie conference of Antwerp, 
and excin])Iified at Vrdiuiciennes. Admiral Hood engaged 
in tlie most S4demn manin'r, in two ditforent proclama- 
tions, to take j)o.sse>sion of Toulon solely and excliusively 
in the nanu', and for the In-hoof, of Loins XVlL, and to 
restore the fleet to the monJirclueal government of France 
on a general peace. ^ * 

Carteaiix immediately ordered a di-tiiyliment of his forces 
to advance against the iiHurgents, hut the garrison, siij>- 
ported hy ii body 4>f the National (iuardsof'J'oulon, marched 
to meet them, ami the Jlepublicaiis, surjirised, were obliged 
to fall hack in confusion. This clieck j>roved the iicce.ssity 
of more energetic measures ; a large portion of the army 
of Italy was reealhnl from tlie Aljts, the National (luards 
of the neighbouring dt'partnu'nts were called out, new 
levies (udered, and the directions of Jlobesjiierro imrne- 
diatt'ly acted upon, that Lyons mu-'t bo burm'd and 
rji/ed to th(.- ground, and then tlie siege of Toulon formed. 

• III (Ilf (ir>f iirofluiti Ailniir.-il naiJ, “ If thf perplf declare 

opcul) in favour ul a moimrrliital i:t»>fnnnfnt, aud tliey resohe to ]uit nn* 
in p(*iHftiUMi (It Ilif liaili.iur, tlif> stiall rf ff n e alrtlu' suffoiirs wlin-li llif 
n)\ f>itiim.uul »aii afl'ont I iltrlarf tlmt pri)p»>rtv and 
ptrrunn*. shlitiU bo boUl k;\. , wo wi-U uuh 0> VC'UOW^h pV»U V. WllvU it IS 

corn ludftl. "o io.-s«.*rv tli*- Jlort to J'uiurf. tu tlif iiofiilnry 

»)Uili stmll l»i- niHilr nin. ’ In llu htuikI tir nii,* etjualh (’.ijdiejf : “ Cnn. 

lUlfrtnp tliiU Uif .Sfffi.MK of Toulon, by (ho whom thoy 

havo (ipnt to irp. have made a .eoletun deflunition in favour of I.oui.s XVII. 
tutd u inoiiaridiifnl ffuve rninent, and That they will use their utmost efforts 
to break (ho rh.nns whirh fetter thrir lounti v, and re-estnhhvh the couKti- 
tution, as il was nreepted by their dofum t Moereijrn in 17s9; I repent, by 
tills present deid.>rttt»tiii, ihnt 1 take possession tif Toulon, and shall Weep 
it solely ns ft d povit for I.oujs XVll., nitd tbat only till jieiu-e is re-estn- 
hli.shrd in Kraiuo, wliieh I irust is not far distant. ’— /V(*rhimotion, 2Ht/i 
1793 ; Uahk. u. 3.'*^ 3I»9. These were the true prineip>le» of the 
Anti-revolution.-iry war; very different from those pruelainied hy the 
Austrians on tlie takiiif: of Yaieiiciennes and Conde. N'or was the subse- 
quent destrnethin of tiie fleet, when Toulon was retaken hy the Republi- 
eana, any departure from pood faith in this transiu-tion.-lpdiirliiud wa* 
lumnd to restore the fleet to a niunarehiral government and l.ouis XVll , 
but not to band it over to the KeTolutiouary government, the most bitter 
ctieuiT of both. 
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At the first intellis^once of the revolt of Lvqtis, Kellerman citap, 
asseiiiblied ei< 2 ;ht thousand men, and a smali train of artil- xiii. 
lery to observe the ])laee. But this was totally insufficient 
even to maintain its ground before the armed population 29th j»Uy. 
of the city, which soon amounted to thirty thousand men. ^ 

A military chest was formed ; a paper currency, guaranteed 
by the principal merchants, isMied ; cannon, in great 
numbers, cast at a foundery within the walls ; and fortifi- 
cations, under the direction of an able enginet/-, erected 
upon ail the beautiful heights which eiicircle the city. The 
troo])s of the lve[)ublicans, though daily increasing, were 
fur long unable to make head against forces so considerable, 
sup]>orted by the ardour of a numerous and enthusiastic 
})opulati(m. During the wdiole of August, accordingly, 
and the beginning of Heptemoer, the siege made little pro- 
gress, and the batteries of the besiegers were scarcely armed. 

The besieged, meanwhile, made proposals for an accommo- 
dation ; but the Comnii>sari(‘s for the CoJivention returned 
for answer — “ R(‘be]s ! fir>t show yourselves worthy of 
pardon, hy acknowledging yonr crime ; lay down your 
arms ; deliver up the keys of your city, and deserve the 
clemency of the Convention, by a sincere repentance.” ijom. w. 
jhit the inhabitants, well aware of theconse(|iionce of sucli 
submission, returmil for answer, “ (Jonduct Sf) atrocious i. Am’, 
as yours proves what we have to cxjtoct from your cle- 
mency ; we shall firmly await yonr arrival ; and you will iv. 6 h, 71 . 
never capture the city but hy marching over ruins and 
jiiles of dea<l.”l 

No sooner were tlio (.V>n vent ion informed of the entrance 
of the English into Toulon, than they redoiible/l their 
(dlbrts for the siihjngjirioii of Lyons. They indigTiayitly (Jr^AtVfiUru 
rcjcctnl the advice of several of llieir niember.s, in whose 
bosom the feelings of humanity were not utterly extinct, r.jn'nj, - 
for an accommodation with the inhabitants, and took the I-ruH 
most energetic measures for the prosecution of the siege. 

A hundred pieces of cannon, drawn from the arsenals (,f 
BosaiKjon and Grenoble, were iinmtsiiately mounted on tho 
batteries ; veteran troops selected ¥rom the army on the 
frontiers of Piedmont, and four corps formed, which on 
different sides pressed tho outwork.s of the city. In a suc- 
cession of contests in the outer intrenclnncnts, the Lyonese 
evinced the most heroic valour ; but although the success 
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was frequently balanced, the besiegers upon the whole had 
the advantage, ^and the horrors of war, which they had so 
strenuously endeavoured to keep at a distance, at length 
fell on this devot(‘d city. On the 24th September, a terrible 
bombardment and cannonade, with red-hot shot, was com- 
menced, w'hich was continued without intermission for a 
whole week. Night and day the flaming tempest fell on 
the quarter of St Clair, and speedily involved in confla- 
gration the magnificent hotels of that opulent district, the 
.splendid public buildings which had so long adorned the 
Place Bellecour, and the beautiful quays of the river. Soon 
after the arsenal blew up with a terrific explosion. At 
length the flanies reached the great Hospital, one of the 
noblest monuments of the charity of the past ’age, now 
filled with the wounded andlihe dying, from every quarter 
of the tow'll ; a black flag w'as hoisted on its summit to 
* avert the fury of the be.siegers from that last asylum of 
humanity, but this only served to redouble their activity, 
and guide their shot, Avhich w'ore directed w'ith such unerr- 
ing aim, that after the flames had been two-and-forty tia||pi 
extinguished, it wiis burned to the ground.^ 

The ravages of the bombardment, however, increased 
the sufferings of tlie inhabitjints, without diminishing their 
moans of defence. Ihit soon after, the incessant assaults 
of the Republicans made them masters of the heights of Bt 
Croix, which commanded the city from a nearer position ; 
and about the same time, the reinforcements which arrived 
from the southern departments, now thoroughly rqused by 
the efforts of the Convention, enabled the besiegers to cut 
off all communication betw'een the inhabitants and the 
country, on w'hich they had hitherto depended for provi- 
sions. Before the end of September fifty thousand men 
were assembled before the walls ; and, notwithstanding 
the most rigid economy in the distribution of food, the 
pangs of want began to be seA^crely felt. Shortly «,fter, 
the garrison of Valenciennes arrived, and by their skill* in 
the management of artillery, gave a fatal preponderance 
to the besieging force, ichile Couthon came up with twenty- 
five t^l^usand rude mountaineers from the quarter of 
Auvergne. The hopes of the inhabitants liad been chiefly 
rested on a diversion from the side of Savny, where the 
Piedmontese troops were slowly assembling for offensive 
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operations. But these; expectations were creielly disap- (’u \i». 
pointed. After a feeble irruption into the vailey of St Jean ^Hi- 
de Alaurionne, and some ej»heincral success, tlie Sardinian 
array, as already noticed, was driven back in disgrace ofer sept. iso! 
Mount Cenis, having failed in taking advantage of an • 
o])portunity more favourable for the establishment of the 
Royalist jKirty in the south of France than was ever ag:iin 
to recur. This disaster, coupled with the j>rcss\iro of famine, 
now severely weakened the spirits of the besieged. Yet, 
though deserted by all the . world, ami assailed by a force 
which at length amounted to above sixty thousand men, 
the inliabitants nobly and resolutely maintained their 
defence. In vain the bombardment was continued with 
unexampled severity, and twenty-seven thousand bombs, 
five thousand shells, and eleven thousand red-hot shot, 107. 
tiirown into the city. llegardle>s of the iron storm, one '*'*'• 

half of the citizens manned the works, while the other half .lom. iv. I'li. 
watched the llight of the burning ])rojectiles, and carried 
water to the quarters where the contlagration broke forth.^ 

^i|^ut these etiurts, however glorious, could not finally 
a^rt the stroke of fate. The Oonveiition, irritated at the 
slow progress of tin* siege, de]»rivcd Kellermaii of the Tiiciriieroic 
command, and ord(*red him to the bar of the Convention 
t(» give an account of his conduct, although liis talent and 
energy in rei)e]ling thev l’iedmonte.se invasion had been 
the salvation of the Republic. The command of the be- 
sieging array was given to (ierieral Ifoppet, who received 
orders instantly to reduce I^yoiis by fire and sword. To 
quicken his operations, the savage Couthon, as Commis- 
sioiuT of the Convention, was invested with a desj)otic 
authority over the geiieral.s, and he instantly resolved to 
carry Lyons by main force, and employ in the storm the 
whole sixty thousand men who M ere engaged in tho^^iege. 

On the 21 )th September, a general attack M as made by the 29 Ui Sept. 
ncMT ^commander (Ui the intreiichrnents of the besieged, 
the object of M'hich M as to force the fortified })osts at the 
point of Perrache, near tlie confluence of the Saoiie and 
the Rhone. After an ok^tinate resistance, the batteries of 
St Foix, M'hich coininanded iluit important were 

carried by the Republicans ; and the bridge of Liv Mala- 
tierre, Mhich connected it M'itli the oppo.sitc hank, was 
forced. No further intreiichments remained between the 

VOL. IV. F 
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CHAP, assailants and the city ; the last moment of Lyons seemed 
XI n. at hand. Bui l*recy hastened to the scene of danger at 

the head of a chosen banS of citizens ; the assailants w^re 
cnftouiitered and driven back, with the loss of above two 
thousand men, from the plain of Perrache, though, notwith- 
standing all his efforts, he could not prevent them from 
maintaining their ground on the bridge and heights of St 
Foix. But all the>e heroic efforts could not arrest the 
progress of a more fatal enemy within the walls. Famine 
was consuming the strength of the Ix'sieged. For long the 
women had renounced the use of bread, in order to reserve 
it for the combatants, but they were soon reduced to half 
Lap. xi. pound a-day of this humble fare. The remainder of 


i<»4, los, the inhabitants lived on a sc.anty supply of oats, which 
Kpk- XXX' daily served out with ilie most rigid economy from 

tlic public magazine. But even these resources were at 
Th. v? :n4, length exhausted ; in the beginning of October, provisions 
iv '’ 7 y ixind had failed : and the thirty Sections of Lyons, 

247. subdued by stern necessity, w^ere compelled to nominate 
deputies to proceed to the hostile camp.^ 

The brave Precy, however, even in this extremity, 
disdained to submit. With generous devotion, he resolved 
Prop\torp<«s to force his way, at the head of a chosen band, through 
tVirS' enemy’s lines, and seek in foreign climes that freedom 

UoHipgers of which France had become unworthy. On the night of 
the 9th October, the heroic column, consisting of two 


thousand men, the flower of Lyons, set forth with their 
wives and children, and wdiat little property tlij^y could 
save fr(Uii the ruin (ff their fortunes, They began in two 
columns their perilous march, giiidvMi by the liglit of their 
burning habitations, amid the tears and blessings of those 
friends who renuiined belniid. IScarcely had they set out, 
however, when a bomb fell into an ammunition waggon, 
by tlic explosion of which great iiiiml)ers were killed. 
Notwithstanding this di.saster, the head of the column 
broke tho division opposed to it, and forced its way 
through the lines of the besiegers. But an overwhelming 
2 Ann. Rr?. assailcd the r,entre and rear. As they proceeded, 

xxriii. 410. tlioy fouiid thcmselves enveloped on ev^ery side ; all the 
Th! T. airl.* ^ lined with cannon, and every house filled 

jom. iv. 194. with soldiers ; an indiscriminate massacre took place, in 
w Inch men, women, and infants, alike perished and of 
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the whole who left Lyons, scarcely fifty fo]rccd their way chap. 
with Precy into the Swiss territories. xiii. 

On the followin'? day the Republicans took possession ,.g,j 
of Lyons. The troops observed strict discipline ; they 
were lodged in barracks, or bivouacked on the Place Town 
Bcllecour and the Terreaiix : the inhabitants indulged a 
fleeting hope, that a feeling of humanity had at length measures of 
touched the bosoms of their conquerors. They little knew 
the bitterness of Republican hatred. Lyons was not lo. 
spared ; it was only reserved for cold-blooded vengeance*. 

sooner was the town subdued, than Ooiithon entered 
at the head of the authorities of the Convention, and 
instantly reinstated the Jacobin municipality in full 
sovereignty, and commissioned them to seek out and 
denounce the guilty. He wrote to Parrs, that the inhabi- 
tants consisted of three classes : — 1. The guilty rich. 2. 

The selfish rich. 3. The ignorant workmen, incapable of 
any wTckedness. “ The first,” he said, “should be guillo- 
tined, and their houses destroyed ; the fortunes of the 
second confiscated ; and the third removed elsewhere, and 
their place supplied by a Rejniblican colony.” ^ “On the Mom ir. 
ruins of this infamous city,” said Bar^re in the name of t 
-the Committee of Public Salvation, when he announced that 
Lyons was subdued, “shall be raised a monument to the 
eternal glory of tho Convention ; and on it shall be 
engraved the inscription : Lyons made war on freedom : 

Lyons is no more^ The name of the unfortunate city was 
suppressed by a decree of the Convention ; it was ordered 
to be termed the “Commune Aflranchie.” All the inha- oct. 12 . 
bitants were appointed to be disarmecl, and the wdiole 
city destroyed, with the exception only of the poor’s-house, 
the manufactories, the great workshops, the hospitals, and 
public monuments. A commission of five members was ‘Mom. iv. 
appointed to inflict vengeance on the inhabitants ; at their 
head were Couthon and Collot d’Herbois. The former 
presided over the destruction of the edifices, the latter, 
over the annihilation of the inhabitants.^ 

The means taken by these woifhy proconsuls of the 
Convention to carry their measures into effect, and work 
the people up to that pitch of sanguinary enthusiasm Meaw ukoir 
when they might be the ready instruments of their utmost ^^eo^ie 
atrocities, were founded on a perfect knowledge of human * 
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nature, and w^re those which, in every a"c, have been resort- 
ed to by the democratic tyrants of mankind. The first thing 
tiiey did was to re establish the Jacobin club, formerly pre- 
sided over by Chalier. The most violent speeches were 
there immediately made, especially by Javoignes, a popular 
demagogue, who had succeeded to his influence. Chalier 
and Jliard w(*re rejiresented as the martyrs of liberty, the 
heroes of the re}>uhlic, the only friends of the j>eo])lc. The 
workmen wort* told of the shameful slavery in which 
they liad so long been kept by the rieli ; of the fortunes 
which had lu'en wrung from the sweat of their brows, 
and the penury which th(‘V themselves had received as the 
reward of their toil. Javoignes invited them to resume 
their rights, by rending from tlie rich’’ their ill-gotten 
gains ; and wluai the decree of the Convention confiscating 
the ])ro])erty of all the proprietors was promulgated, be 
liad no difficulty in persuading them taat the demolition 
of their houses was the first step iii the division of their 
eliccts, and (‘ssential to the ostablishnnuit of that sacred 
eepiality which was the only secure basis of real freedom.^ 
Having worked the people up, by these pros]>ects of 
plunder, to ti sufficient degree of revolutionary energy, the 
commissioners of the Convcuition proceeded in a regular 
.and systematic manner to carry its infernal decree into 
execution.* Attended by a crowd of satellites, all in the 
most vadu'incnt state of excitement, Couthou traversed the 
finest (piartcrs of the city with a silver hammer ; he struck 
at the door of the devoted houses, exclaiming at teic same 

• The folJowiiig: is tho t«*nor of this decree : — 

“ I.— a'mif. ]es hitbitjuis de I.^on seront devinin's : leurs .n.rmos soront 
distrjl)ucs sur lo clianij’. aux dcfcnscurs do la Ri'pnMhjue— ui;o |';irtie sera 
remise ail X iiatriotrs de Lyon, qui ont etc o[)i»rinu''s jiar les riches et les 
contre-revolufionnaires. 

“ II.— T.a viile de I,yon sera detruite. Tout ce qui fat habit e par le 
riche sera demoli II lie rc.stera que la maisou ilu jiauvre, les haliitatioiis 
des patriotes cjjrorges on pruscrits, les edihees sjieeialeinent emploM's ;i 
1 industrie, et les uionmneus cpiisacrtis a rhumauite ct a I’instruction'pub- 
lique. 

“ nr. Le nom de Lyon sera efface dn t.ableun ties villes de la Republique. 
La reunion des maisons conservees portera desorniais le nom de Ville 
Affnincliie. 

“ IV.— 11 sera cl/'ve siir JfK rninei? de Lyon une colonne qui attestera a 
la ]»()8teritc les crimes et la punitiou des Ru^alistes de cette viUe, avec cette 
mscrijitiou — 

‘ Lyon fit la prnerre a la Liberte — 

Lyon n'est plus. 

I.e Iftnieyour du premier mois, 

L'an deuxieme de la Republique Franjaiso.’" 

—MonitettVy Oct. 13 , 1793 . 
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tiiu(> — ‘‘ Ilobollious limisp, I strike yon in the name of the chap. 

law!’* Jnstantly the atrents of de'Jtruetion, of whom XUF. 
twenty thousaiui were in the pay of the Convention, sur- 
rounded the dwelling;, and levelled it with the ground. ^ 

The expeiix' of these demolitions, which continued, with- 
out interruption, for .six months, was greater than it cost ^," 2 ‘ 
to raise tlie princ(‘ly Hotel of the Invalides : it amounted Th! v! Vit’ 
to the enormous Mim of £700,000. The ]»alaces thus 
di‘stroved were the linest private huildings in France, three mo, vi. 6:i. 
stories in height, adorned with nohle column.s, and erected 
in tilt' richest st}’lc of the structures of Louis XI V.^* 
ihit tliis vengeance on inanimate stones w\as hut a pre- 
lude to more bloody executions. Collot d’llerbois, the 
lU'xt proconsul, was animated with an envenomed feeling 
towards the inhabitants. Ten years before he had been unaFmiohea 
hissed off their stage, and the vicissitudes of the Revolution 
had now placed resistless power in the liands of an indif- 
fererit provincial comedian ; an emblem of the too fr(M]uent 
tendtmey of civil convulsions to elevate whatever is base, 
and sink whatever is noble among maTikind.t The dis- 

• Qnatro (vMit inillf* liv’-cH (L.lfi.OnO) kp dcpcnRcnt par decadp pour los 
driiKdilioii,'. t't (pK'lciUPs .'lufrps : inais rind-dpiu-p d<MiH»liss»Mir.H 

cl.iircTMPiif quo Jenrs nr sonf pa*^ pr«n»rt> : .‘ibatir luiplippub- 
liqiip." — Vf'ii Min d OuAVir.ii; /.»/nn, L’H yimst\ Ann. ii. Pa^tiers Ineditf 
troiiiYH X RniiJ - iMKTiKK, li 2:{2 

f .7 M. Collot irUfrltois had a sallow oounfpnancp, a profusion of dark 
hair and ♦•y«>brow.s : hi.s whole a«ppct was that of a sanf'uiimry conspirator. 

Up had Iippii a coiiiic actor before the Revolution, and often apjjoared on 
the hoards of Geneva and Lyons, in the l.-Uter of which lie had IhH'H liissed 
ofVilie <t >ue. When the Revolution couiineneed, he quitted that liuinhlc 
vocation ,md entered tlie Jur-ohin CJiih at I’ari.s, where his sava^fp ^fpstures, 
thunclenn”' voice, au'l imjietuous ileclaniation, almost always exeiterl liy 
tlie fumes of \>ine, soon hrouj^ht him into notiep. He first whs hroupht 
into relehnty, however, by ffainiiifr tjie prize proposed by the .Ta('()hin 
7'Iul» for an e^say in 17770. “ Gn the ailvanfaires which the peojde would 
deiive from the new order of tliiiiKs.” It wa.s won ))y Ids ji.unphlet 
entitled .'Vhrianaeh du Pere Gerard.” Subsequently he distiii^ruished 
hMn>Jelf by the lead vvhich he took in snpportiiiff, before the Assembly, the 
panlon of tlie mutineers of the reftiment of Chateauv ienx, who had been 
subdued at Nancy by liouille. vvliieb that 7)ody, a.s mifflit have been sup- 
posed, readily granted; and they were inimeiliately recidved with civic 
iionoiirs and jiresented t<f the As'.embly, who decreed to them “ les hon- 
iieurs de la seance.” Collot d’llerlwns, in c/msequenre of the lead whleh 
he took on this occasiim, was made a menil>er of the new municipality 
installed in power in Paris on the 10th Antrust, wliich so rapidly con.suni- 
TUated the crimes of the Revrdution lie \ju(,s one of the first who moved 
in the ,\sienibly for the abolition of roy.aUv, and waa nuioe a tncniber of 
the Conimittce of I*ubiic Salvation. In the deliberations of that body, and 
BuVisequently in the Convention, lie advocated the total and entire deatruc- 
ti on of all susjiected persons, “ There must be no transyiortation,” aaid 
he ; “ we must destrov all \ he conspirators ; let the plac'Ps where Utey are 
confined he mined ; let the torches he fired to blow them into the air : it 
is tbu* alone we can get quit of the suspected.” lie gave such good proof 
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CHAP, carded actor resolved at leisure to gratify a revenge which 
had been cherished for ten years ; innumerable benefits since 
’ conferred on him by the people of Lyons, and no small share 
of their favour, had not been able to extinguish tliis ancient 
• grudge. This abominable wretch had not a single good 
quality in his whole character. At once cowardly and 
cruel, spiteful and relentless, selfish and tyrannical, he 
united the whole vices of democratic fervour and despotic 
jealousy, without any of the virtues of either. His character 
would pass for incredible, if not clearly portrayed by his 
public acts and private correspondence.* Fouche, (of 
^J'anteSjt) afterwards so well known as minister of police 
under ^iiapoleon, the worthy associate of Collot d’Herbois, 
published before his arrival a proclamation, in which he 
' prudhom- declared, “ that the French people could acknowledge no 
Muniteur, p ^nrship blit that of universal morality ; no other 

iM. Oct, iH. faith but that of its owm sovereignty ; that all religious 
emblems placed on the roads, in the houses, or on pViblic 
Lao. xi. 117. places, should be destroyed; that the mortcloth used at 
funerals should bear, instead of a religious emblem,^ a 


of his dispoHition to put in practire tiiese maxims on a mission to the 
Loiret and (list*, where he speedily tilled the with victims, that he 

was immediately tixed on by the Committee of Public Salvation in Novera- 
hev 1793, to wreak its vengeance on the unhappy iuhabitants of Lyons. — 
See liioftraphie Vniverselle, ix. 277, 279. 

• Wo arc accused,” said Collot d’llerbois, of being cannibals, men of 
blood; but it is in counter-revolutionary petitions, drawn by aristocrats, 
tlmt the charge is made. A drop of blood poured from generou.s veins 
g«/eH to my heart, but 1 have no pity for conspirators. We cnu.scd two 
hundred to bo shot at once, and it is charged up(Ui us .as a crime I When 
twenty porson.s are guillotined at once, the last dies twenty dcath. 1 . They 
speak of seiisihility I The Jacobins are full of sensibility —th^y have all the 
virtues 1 They are compassionate, humane, and generous ; but they 
reserve these sentiments for the patriots .” — Debais des Jacobins, 20th l>ec. 
17.93. 

f Joseph Fouche, afterwards l>uke of Otranto, yyas b(»rn at Nantes on 
the 29th May 1763, and proved one of the most remarkable men whom the 
Revolution brought forth. He was the son of a captain in the merchant 
service at Nantes, and received the rudiments of education at the college 
of that town. His talents, however, were slow in developing themselves, 
and he passed at school for a boy of no capacity. He never could be got to 
comprehend the rules of grammar, uiul rebelled constantly against the 
attention to words, which unhappily form almost the sole objects, in all 
countries, of elementary education. While he was deemed by till an incor- 
rigible simpleton, he was secretly devouring works of thought and reflec- 
turn ; and what first attracted |he notice of his preceptors wa.s the discovery 
that ho was studying the Pences de Pascal. He wus originally destined to 
the merchant service; but the delicacy of his constitution caused that 
de.sign to be abandoned, and he went to Paris to complete hi« education, 
with a view to a learned profes.sion. The theological works first put into 
bis hands excited no attention in his mind; but he fa-sttmed with avidity 
on the Elements of Euclid, the Essays of Nicolle, and the Petit Carbine of 
» Maaaillon. He underwent a distinguished mathematical examination at 
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figure of Sleep, and tliat over the door of the cemetery 
should be written — Death is an eternal slcep,^' The prin- 
ciples of these worthy successorif of Ohalier were, that all 
rebels, conspirators, and traitors, must be annihilated, if 
possible, at a single blow, and every vestige of the old 
regime destroyed.* 

Arras, and afterwards at Vendome ; and his contemporaries at that period 
are unanimous in attesting the regularity of his manners, and the kinilli. 
ness of his disposition. At the college of Arras he formed an intimacy 
with Robespierre, who was indebted to his friendship for the loan of some 
hundred francs to enable him to travel to Paris when he was first appointed 
tioputy to the Constituent Assembly. At the age of twenty-five, his 
talents were so well known that he was appointed Prifet dt'S Etudes at the 
college of Nantes; and he held tlmt situation when tlie Revolution broke 
out in 1789. 

Instantly he fastened with his whole heart and soul on tlie Revolutionary 
doctrines, and, as he had not yet received or<lers, he married, went to the 
bar, and soon became a leading member of the popular society at Nantes. 
Without eloquence, he sigilalised liinlself from the first by tb^unsfmring 
use of that violence and exaggeration, in thought and language, which 
with the multitude is the surest passport to success. In September 1792, 
he was elected uiemb'T of the Convention for the department of Loire 
lufericure, and at first he took no decided part in that Assembly; he lay 
by and watched the course of events. His intimacy with Robespierre was 
revived, but their characters were too dissimilar to enable them to act 
long together. Robespierre was a sincere and exalted fanatic, who deemed 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands the necessary prehide to general 
felicity. F<tuche, cool and selfish, was led away by none of these delusions, 
hut from the first set deliberately to work to make his fortune, per /as avt 
by the Revolution. He attached himself in preferettce to the party of 
Danton, the profound and selfish immorality of which was much more in 
accordance with his views and objects. From the moment of his arrival 
at Paris, he was a constant attendant at the Jacobin Club, and closely con- 
iiected with Miirat. At first he acted with Vergniaud and the Girondists; 
but no sooner did the strife begin betw«*en them and the Jacobins, than 
with his usual prophetic acuteness he attached himself to the latter, as the 
party most likely to jirevail in the contest. Still he shunned the extreme 
vi<.leiice of their lenders as likely to injure themselves ; and on one occa- 
sion, wlien Robespierre had vehemently assailed Vergniaud in the Con- 
vention, ne said to him, “ Such violence will assuredly move the passions; 
but it will neither iaduce confidence nor ensure esteem." He warmly 
fiujjported all the extreme revolutionary measures, as the death of Louis, 
the sale of the emigrants' estates, and the seizure of the property ofhospitids 
and incorporations. His fir.st public mission of importance was as conirriis- 
sioner of the Convention to L^ons in September 1793, where he signalised 
himself equally by his atheism, hi.s cruelty, and his rapacity. His remark- 
able character will come to be drawn with more propriety in a future volume, 
after his extraordinary career has been recounted. — See Biographie Univer. 
St ile, Ixiv. 29.3, 294. (Focche.) 

• “ Let us be terrible, that we incur not the risk of being feeble. Let 
us annihilate in our wrath at a single blow, all rebels, all Cfinspirators, all 
traitors, to spare ourselves the long agony of punishing like kings. Let 
us exercise justice after the example of nature : let our vengeance be 
that of the people, let us strike like the thunderbolt, and let even the 
ashes of our enemies disappear from the BoU0»f liberty. Let the perfidious 
and ferocious English be atta<>ked from every side. Let the whole Repub- 
lie form a volcano to pour devouring lava upon them ; nmy the infkmoue 
island which produced those rootisters who no longer belong to humanity, 
be for ever buried under the ocean. Adieu! my friend; Tears of joy /low 
freymmytyes: toe send this evening two hundred nnd thirteen r^>eU to l4 
shot." ^Focche to Colxot n’lltHnuie. Moniteur, 2bth Dec. 1793. 


]i93. 
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Proceeding on these atrocious principles, the first step 
of Collot d’Hl'rbois and Fouche, was to institute a.fete in 
honour of Clialier, tlic Rofniblican governor of Lyons, a man 
of the mo%t execrable character, who had been jiiit to death 
for innumerable' crimes on tlie first insurrection against the 
rule of the Convention. The cliurches were accordingly 
closed' the priests abolished, the decade established, and 
every vestige? of religion extinguished. The bust of 
Chalier was then carried through the streets, followed by 
an irnnK'n-'e crowd of assassins and prostitutes, exclaim- 
ing — “ A has les aristocrates ! Yive la guillotine !” After 
them came an ass, bearing the gospel, the cross, the com- 
munion yuH'S, and all the most sacred emblems of the 
Christian worship ; the procession came to the Place des 
Terreaux, where an altar m^.is jireparcd amidst the ruins 
of that once sjdendid sipiare. Fouche then exclaimed — 
“ Tlie blood of tile wicked can alone apiiea^e thy manes ! 
Wo swear hefi.'rc thy sacred image to avenge thy death ; 
the blood of the aristocrats shall .serve for its incense.” 
At tlu' same time a fire wa'; lighted on the altar, and tbo 
crucifix and tlie gospel wore committed to the flames ; the 
consecrated bread was trnmjded under the feet of the mob, 
and tlic ass eompelh'd to drink out of the communion cup 
the cons('cratt'(i wine. After this, the procession, singing 
indecent songs, traversed the streets, followed by an ambu- 
latory guillotine.^ 

The Convention, to expedite the work of dcstructi(m, 


S('nt acolnriiii cTf the mo.st violent Jacobins from Parjs, under 
profHM-dinps the direction of Ibuisin and l^irreiii, the one a starving 
I’lltionii^y'^ advocate, and the other a pojiiilar orator from the Faubourg 
trihunui at St Aiitoiiie. Tlicy commenced tlieir operations by distri- 
butiiig largo sums of money, remitted from Paris for that 
purpose, among the most violent of the Jacobins.* Under 
their direction, a Kevolutionary tribunal, consistingof.«even 
members, was ostablislied, with Parrein for its president. 
This commission soon gave proofs of its efficiency, by con- 
demning two hundred and nine persons to death. A few 


f. 

• “ J’ai re^n plusieuTS fois de tos nouvellps, et notainnient la somme de 
quatnrze rents livres en nssijfnats ; j'en ferai ]e plus digne eniploi — celui 
dc aoutenir avec courage les priucipes d'une socicte republicjiine Xkms 
soinines une vinKtaine de bons houpres qui avons pris cettc resolution, et 
elle sera ennstatite ’* — AniAUo ii Ohavikr; Lyon^ 15 Ventose^ Aim, ii. 
PopUrs Inedits trouves chez RobepI'ikurk, ii. 235. 
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qno«tioRs in genor;il, the whole trial of the chap. 

accuse;! : — “ What is your name and profession ] What xm- 

did you do diirine: the siege ? Are you denounced T’ Tlie 
slightest confusion, a gesture, a blush, a fit of tiriulding, a 
sudden palt'iiess at answering these questions, were sidfi- * 
cieiit, without any witnessesk to send the accused to the 
guillotine. Yet, even in these terrible moments, the 
heroi^l^l of the persons brought before the tribunal was 
oftoTi sucli tluit the judges had no small difficulty in finding 
a pretext for their condemnation. Mario Adrian, a girl of 
sixteen, had served a cannon during the siege. “ How 
could you,” said the pre>ident, ‘‘ brave the liri' and point 
the gun against the country ?*’ 1 did so to <lef(*nd it,” 

replied the youiig heroine. She was instantly condemned. 

AnotluT girl of seventeen was brought before the tribunal 
because she would not wear the triecdor cockade. ‘‘It is 
not,” said she, I liat(‘ the eockade ; but, as you bear 

it, it would dishonour my forehead.” She persisted in her 
refusal, and w'as sent to tlie scaffold. “Do you bt'lieve in 
God ?” said they to a priest. “ A little,” replii'd lu', ho])ing 
to soften their fury, “ Die, and you wdll discover,” was 
the answer, and he was condemned on the spot. Two 
hrotliers of the name of HruvM't were imprisoned, both of 
the very liigliest character. The elder liad sigiu'd some 
bilks to raise fun<is during the siege for the defence, and the 
younger was brought to trial by mistake for bis brother. 

They showinl him the hill, and asked him if lie knew the 
signature, and if so, if it was his own. “ The signature,” 
said lie, “ is that if Bruyset !” On this generous answer 
he was sent to death, instead of his hrotluo’, who had ’ 
really sigru'd tlu' instrument. He died clieiTfully, recom- 47 
mending his wife and children to the relative whom he 
had saved. ^ 

The vast accumul.ation of jiri^oners soon exceeded all 
the means of confinement wliich Lyon.s could afford ; and 
great numbers of the captives were in consequence shut up Mourniui 
in two large vaults, formerlv u>ed for storing wine, called 
La Mauvaisc and La Boyaie Larc. diosc confined in the ofthenn- 
former were such as were destined for immediate and 
certain death : in the latter, those who ha<t any chance of 
escape. This distinction was so well known, that the 
prisoners sent to the former knew that they had only a 
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CHAP, few hours to ^vc, and its gloomy walls exhibited iiiscrip- 
xni. tions indicating the feelings of despair which fillM the 
~ breasts of its inmates. In one place, near a small aperture 

which admitted a ray of light, was written, “ In a hundred 
and thirty minutes I shall have ceased to exist; I shall 
liave tasted of death : blessed be the stroke, it is the 
mother of rc))ose.” Near the door were inscribed these 
words — “ Barbarous judges ! you deceived yourselves in 
sending me to death ; the end of my days is the end of 
my woes ; you arc my best friends.” In another place 
were found the words — “ In a few minutes I shall be in 
nonentity : I am wearied of the world : ohy for the sleep 
of death !” Unable to bear the .suspense even of a few 
hours before their last hour aj)proached, numbers attempted 
to destroy tlieinselves, and A>me actually succeeded. One 
had, w ith a j»iece of bottle-glass which he found on the 
floor, opened veins in every part of the body, and he was 
bleeding from thirty w'ounds when the Revolutionary 
iiu!^vi!^4o" caused him to brought out, deadly pjile, and 

4s, 54. weltering in his blood on his mattress, and placed under 
the guillotine.^ 

The Revolutionary Tribunal, established under such 
100 auspices, was not slow in consummating the work of 
Droadfiii destruction ; but, rapid as they were, they were far from 
nuTuevoiuf coming up to the expectations «and desires of the com- 
lionarj- Tri- missionors of tlic Convention. Fifteem or twenty persons 
were daily executed ; but that apj)eared insufficient to the 
Jacobins.* “Convinced, as wo are,” .said Foucl^e, “that 
there is not an innocent soul in the wdiole city, except such 
as were loaded with chains by the enemies of the people, 
w’e are steeled against every sentiment of mercy ; we are 
resolved that the blood of the patriots shall be revenged 
in a manner at once prompt and terrible. The decree of 
the Convention for the destruction of Lyons has been 
passed, but hardly any thing has been done for its execu- 
tion. The work of demolition goes on too slowdy ; more 
rapid destruction is required by Republican impatience. 

• “ Lc Tributinl Rpvolutit.nn.iire poursuit avantafreusement sa carriere ; 
il aurait rertanifiwent besom do boas rens ‘ignemens : mais iJ ne se donne 
pas la peine de lea recliercher ou demander a ceux en qui il pent se confier : 
nranmoins bier 17 nnrent la tete a la guillotine, et aujourubui 8 y passent 
et 21 resolvent le fen do la foudre." — Achark «> Gravikk. jtfre du Tribunal 
J^f'vohttionndire ; Lyon, 28 Nivote, Aun. ii. Papiers trouves chez HoBka- 
PikuUL, u. 231. 
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The explosion of the mine, or the ravages of §rc, can alone chap. 
express its omnipotence ; its will '^aii admit of no control, 
like the mandates of tyrants; it should resemble the 
lightning of heaven. We must annihilate at once the* 
enemies of the Republic ; that mode of revenging the 
outraged sovereignty of the people will be infinitely more 
appalling than the trifling and insufficient work of the 
guillotine. Often twenty wretches on the same day have 
undergone punishment, but my impatience is insatiablo 
till all the conspirators have disappeared ; popular ven- 
geance calls for the destruction of our whole enemies 
at one blow ; we are preparing the thunder.” * In 
pursuance of these principles, orders w^re given to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal to redouble its exertions. “We u. 

are dying of fatigue,” said the judges and the executioner 4(t2. lus. 
to Collot d’Herbois. “ Republicans,” replied he, “ the 
amount of your labours is nothing to mine; burn with Th. v.^^c. 
the same ardour as I have for your country, and you will 
soon recover your strength.” t 

Deeming the daily execution of fifteen or twenty 
persons too tardy a display of Republican vengeance, ,oi. 
(’ollot d’Herbois prepared a new and simultaneons mode Mitmiikde 
of punisliment. Sixty captives, of both sexes, were led 
out at once, tightly bound together, to the Place des 
Rrettcaux ; they were arrange<l in two files, with a deep 
ditch on each side, w hich was to be their place of sepulchre, 
wliiJe gendarmes, with uplifted .sabres, threatened with 
instant death w hoover moved from the position in which 
lie stood. At th(i extremity of the file, two cannon loiided 
with grape w^ere so placed as to enfilade the whole ; 
but the ferocity of their j)crsecutors was disappointed by 
the heroism which most of the.‘«e victims displayed in 
their last moments. Seated on the fatal chariots, they 
embraced each other with transports of enthusiasm, 
exclaiming — t 

• Foi thk an Crmiif dn Saint Publique. Papxcrt irontH chez Rorss. 

PIEWKK, ii. 207: MonUrur, 2ith .Vop. 

f ‘‘ T<ms Ic« jfnirn il <>n tHUt fusilli-s que {fuiUotirn's, rii iTioiTis un 

ciiiijuantairif I’Ei.oT au Citoyen Gravikr ; ^lle jifranchie 28 Frimairey 
Ann. ii. 

“ Ma sante sp retablit cliaque jonr par rpfTet de la deatriicticm dca 
ennemis dc notre commune jiaii ie. Mon ami, je t'aasure que cela v« on n« 
pent mieux; tous les jour>* il b’en expedie une douzaine ; Ton vient 
de trouver cct expedient troj) lonp. Tn opprendros eouxpfu de jonrz det 
fjrpfditiovxft de deux mi troig a nts d In fois ; les maisons ‘•e demolisaent k 
force.” — Pki.ot au Gra^ieii; 13 Frimairtf Aim. ii. PapUrs trouvg$ chez 
KomuFiEkRE, ii. 209. 
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“ Mourir pour la patrie 
f Est 1(* .sort le pluh «loux, 

Le ^'lus digue d'eiivie.” 

Mjiny women watched for the hour when their husbands 
w'ere to jiass to execution, precipitated themselves upon 
the chariot, locked them in their jirms, and voluntarily 
suffered death by their side. Daughters surrendered their 
honour to save their parents’ lives ; but the monsters who 
violated them, adding treachery to crime, led them out to 
behold the execution of the objects for wdmra they had 
submitted to sacrificijs worse than death itself. The 
wndched victims beheld with firmness the awTul prepara- 
tions, and continued singing the patriotic hymns of the 
Jjyoiine.se, till the signal was given, and the f^uns were 
di'^cliarged. h’ew wore so fortunate as to obtain death at 
the first fire ; th(‘ greater part were nuaely mutilated, and 
fell utt(Tiiig }>iercing cries, and be>eechii)g the soldiers to 
j)ut a ]»eriod to their sufferings. Brdken limb.s, torn off 
by the shot, were scatter'd in every direction, wdnle 
the blood flowed in torrents into the ditches on either side 
of the line. A second and a third discharge were insufficient 
to com])letc tlie work of destruction, till at length the 
gendarmerie, unable to w'itne.ss such ]>rotracted sufferings, 
rushed in and dis]>atched the survivors with their sabres. 
The bodies w(*re collected and thrown into the Rhone.^ 

(Jn the following day, this bloody scene was renewed on 
a still greater scale. Two hundred and nine captives, 
drawn from the prison of R.oanne, wore brought before 
the Revolutionary judges at the Hotel de Ville, end, after 
merely interrogating them as to theii’*nanies and ])rofes- 
sions, the lieutenant of the gendarmerie read a sentence, 
condemning tlumi all to bo executed together. In vain 
several exclaimed that they had been mistaken for others, 
that they w^ero not the persons condemned. With such 
j)recipitance was the afiliir conducted, that two commis- 
saries of the prison were led out along w’ith their captives ; 
their cries, their exclamations were alike disregarded. In 
]);i.ssiiig the bridge Moraiid, the error was discovered, upon 
the i)risoners being H,ounted : it was intimated to Collot 
dTIorbois that there were two tooimany. “ What signifie.s 
it,” said he, “ tliat there are two too nianj^ ? If they die 
to-day, they cannot die to-morrow.” The wliolc were 
brought to the place of execution, a meadow near the 
granary of Rart Dieu, where they were attached to one 
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cord, made fa^t to trei's at stated interval^, with thoir 
liaiids tied behind their hacks, rjid numerous pickets (»f 
soldiers disposed so ashy one discharge to destroy them all. 
At a signal given, the fusillade commenced ; but few were 
killed ; the greater part had only a jaw or a limb broken, 
and, uttering the most piercing cries, broke loose in their 
agony from the roj^o, and were cut ^lowii by the gendar- 
merie in endeavouring to escape. The numbers who sur- 
vived the discharge, rendered the \v(»rk of destruction a 
mort laborious o])eration, and several were still breathing 
on thejollowing day, when their bodies wore mingled with 
(juieklime, and cast into a common grave. Collot d’lk'rbois 
and Kouelj^e were witnesses of this butchery from a distance, 
by nu'aiis of tele>copes which they directe<l to the spot.^ 

All the other fusillades, of wliich tlnu-e were several, w’ ere 
cfuid acted in the same manner.* One of them was vxv- 
eiited under the w'Tiidows of a hotel on the Quay, where 
Fondle, with thirty Jacobins and twenty courtesans w(‘re 
eiuragcd at dinner ; they rose from tahh' to (*njoy the 
spectacle. Many persons became insane from such an 
accumulation of horrors, and were executed raving mad. 
One man of the name of Fawrcnceson, who had his pardoti 
in his jiocket, was seized Avith such a sudden lit of insanity 
that he could make no use of it, and was hurried away to 
the scaftold in a swoon, when the ])ardon dropped out of 
his [socket. lie was taken to the Hotel do Vilh', wliere ho 
wa- re>torod to animation. “ Am I yet alive ?” cried he. 
“ Give nv? back my head ; Do you not see that stream of 
blood ? it is over nny ankles : I am falling into that gulf 
of dead bodies : Save me, save me ! ” The bodies of the 
slain were floated in such numbers down the Khone, that 
the waters Avero poisoned, and the danger of contagion at 
length obliged Collot <riIerhois to commit them to the 
earth. During the course of five months, ujiwards of .six 
thoiKand persons suffered death by the hands of the exe- 
cutioners, and more than doul.de that number A\'ere driven 
into exile. Among those who perished on tho scaflTold, 
were all the noblest and most virtuc^.s characters of Lyons, 

• “ La puillntine, la fiisilhde, ne vapas iprIv foirantr, quatrr.vingt, deux 
cents, <l la fois ! Gt tou« It-'. ji>urs on a le plus irr.md uoin d’eii inettre de 

suite en efat d’arrestation, pour nr yas laisser dr ride aux yrittons” 

Pelot 014 Cifourn Gicaviks, yirr tiatiouul; tW i-Vtmoire, Aim. ii. Papierg 
Jniditt irouveschez KoaiifantKUE, u. 211. 
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all who were distinguished either for generosity, talent, or 
accomi>li.shmcnt. The ^.elight which these frightful mas- 
sacres gave to the Revolutionists could not be credited if 
not proved by the decisive evidence of their secret corres- 
pondence with Robespierre.* The engineer Morand, who 
had recently constructed the celebrated bridge over the 
Rhone which bore his name, w'as among the first to suffer, 
and he was succeeded by a generous merchant, whoso only 
crime consisted in having declared that he would give 
COO, 000 franc.sto rebuild the Hotel Dieu, thd noblest monu- 
ment of charity in Lyons.^ 

The.se dreadful atrocities excited no feeling of indigna- 
tion in the Convention. With disgraceful animpsity, they 
wore envious of any city which promisea to interfere with 
the despoti.sm of the ParisVan populace, and were secretly 
rejoiced at an excuse for destroying the wealth, spirit, and 
intelligence which had s]>rung up with the commercial^ 
pro.sperity of Lyons. “ The arts and commerce,” said 
Hehert, are the greatest enemies of freedom. Paris should 
be the c(*ntre of political authority, no community should 
be suffered to exist which can pretend to rival the capital.” 
Harare announced the executions to the Convention in the 
following w ords : — “ The corpses of the rebellious Lyonese, 
floated down the Rhone, will teach the perfidious citizens 
of Toulon the fate w'hich awaits them.” The troops engaged 
in the siege of Lyons were immediately moved towards 
that unhappy city ; twelve battalions of tlie army of Italy 
were destined to the same service, and soon forty t^housand 
men were as.sembled under its walls. K presented, never- 
thele.ss, great difficulties to bo overcome ; the more espe- 
cially as the English government had sent a body of troops 
from Gibraltar to co-operate in its defence, and a consider- 
able force of Spaniards, Piedmontese, and Neapolitans, had 
arrived to aid in defending so important a stronghold from 
the Republican forces.^ 

On the land side Toulon is backed by a ridge of lofty 
hills, on wdiichjfor above a century past, fortifications had 


• « Encore des t?tc8, et chaque jour des tetea tombent. QueTles delicestu 
(Turais ffouti si In cusses vuavant-hier cette justice nationale de 209 sciUfats! 
Quelle niajeste! Quelle ton imposant’ Tout va bien. Combien de 
grands coquins ont ce jour-la niordi la poussicre dans 1’ arene des Bret- 
teaux ! Quel eitnent pour la Republiquel " — Achard d Gravikh ; Lyon, 17 
Frimaire, Ann. li. Papiers Inidits trouves chez Kobespikrke, ii. 233. 
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l>een erected. Though formidable to the attacking force, chap. 
however, these fortified posts not le.ss dangerous to bli- 

the besieged, if once they fell into the hands of the enemy, " 7 ^ 7 “ 
for the greater part of the city and harbour could be reached ^ 
by their guns. The mountains of Faron and Hauteur de neRcrlptiou 
Grasse are the principal points of this rocky range ; on "‘tJ’Xuies 
their possession depends the maintenance of the place. asscmbitMi 
Shortly after tlicir disembarkation, the English made 
themselves masters of the defile of Ollioulles, a rocky 
pass of greats strength, well known to travellers for 
its savage character, which forms the sole communication 
between the promontory of Toulon and the mainland of 
France. An English detachment of six hundred men had 
driven the Republican posts from this important point : Aup 29. 
but tlie defence having beeiP unwisely entrusted to a 
Spanish force, Carteaux assailed it in the beginning of 
Eepte*mber with above five thousand men, and, after a 
slight resistance, regained the pass. Its occupation being 
deemed too great a divi.sion of the garrison of the town, 
already much w'eakened by the defence of the numerous 
fortified posts in the vicinity of the harbour, no attempt 
was made to regain the lost ground, and the Republican 
videttes were pushed up to tlie external works of Toulon. 

As a recompense for this important service, Carteaux was 
deprived of his command by the Convention, and Dugom- 
mier iiivc.sted with the direction of the besieging force. 

Every exertion was made by the allied troops and the 
inhabitants of Toulon, during the respite afforded by the 
siege of Lyons, to strengthen the defences of the town ; 
but tlie regular force was too small, and composed of too 
heterogeneous materials, to inspire any well-grounded con- 
fidence in their means of resistance. The English troops 
did not exceed five thousand men, and little reliance could 
be placed on the motley crowd of eight thousand Spanish, 
Piedmontese, and Neapolitan soldiers, who composed the 
remainder of the garrison. The hopes of the inhabitants 
were principally rested on powerful reinforcements from 
England and Austria; but their expectations from both ‘Per*oniU 
these powers, as usual at that period with all w]»o trusted tu, yi. 52 
to British succour, w'ere miserably disappointed.^ They 
made the utmost efforts, however, to strengthen the defences Toui. w . &i . 
of the place, and in particular endeavoured to render 
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CHAP, impregnable J,hc Fort Eguillotte, placed at tlie extremity 
of the promontory whicV shuts in the lesser harbour, and 
' which^ from its similarity to the position of the great fort- 
ress of the same riatee, they called the Little Gibraltar. 

In the beginning of September' Lord Mulgrave arrived 
and assumed the command of the whole garrison. The 
Napoleon most Rctite operations were immediately commenced for 
l>om!nttmi'of s^treiigtlioning tho outworks on the mountain range behind 
tiu* artiUery. the city. The heights of Malboiisquet, of Cape Brun, and 
of flgiiillettc, w’ore soon ’ covered* with works traced out 
by the French engineers. No sooner had General Biigom- 
mier taken the command, and the whole besieging army 
assembled, than it was resolved to commence an attack on 
the hill forts which covered the harbohr ; and for this 
])urpose, while a false attiick wjis directed against Cape 
Brun, the j)riiicipal etfort was to be made for the posses- 
sion of the mountain of Faron, and the* Fort Nalbousquet, 
With this view the breaching batteries w'ere jdaced under 
the direction of a young officer of artillery; then chief 
(tf battalion, destined to surpass all his predecessors in 
Uom. iv. Furo])ean history, Napoleon Buonaparte. Under hi.s 
^ujieriutcndance, the works of the fort soon began 
xxxiii. ‘Ilf), to be seriously damaged ; and, to interrupt the operations, 
a sally was resolved ujxui from the garrison.^ 

On the 30th Kovember the .sally was made by three 
thousand men from the town, to desti-oy tho works on 
I’roj'ross of tlio heights of Arrcimos, from which this annoyance was 
First Sion ^‘Xporiciiced ; while another column, of nearly the same 
of NnpoK'on. strength, proceeding in the opposite din'ttion, w;is destined 
to force the batteries at the gorge of Ollioulles, and destroy 
the great ])ark of artillery placed there. Both attacks were 
at first crowned with complete success. The batteries were 
carried, and the park on the iioint of being taken, when 
Dugoiiimier, after haranguing the troops, led them back 
to the charge and succeeded in repulsing the assailants. On 
the side of Arrennes, the sally was equally fortunate — all 
2 Aun.iie!?. fbe enemy’s works w'ero carried, and their guns spiked; 

impetuosity if the detachment having led them 
Toui.iv.sr,. too far in pursuit of the enemy, they were, in their turn, 
^’ap 1 fresh troops, headed by Napoleon Buona- 

13,15. PARTE, who here commenced his career of victory, and 
driven back to the city with considerable loss.^ In tliis 
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affoit General 0*^a^aJ who had recently arrived from chap, 
England, was ^onhded,, apd,l)ugommier waS twice struck 
by* jpeut, ball^ though without exp^encing any ^rious 
injury. ^ l * 

The whole force 'of .the" b^icgers was now directed • 
againk the jflnglish redoubt, erected in ihe centre of the „>g 
works on the neck of land calje^ Bgulftetta, ai^ regarded 
as the key of the de^nco bn that qwart^. After battering feS SS*!!;, 
the forts for a considerable time, the me of the besiegers 
became quite incesaint tjiuring the whole of the 16tl| of 
X>ecember ; and at two o’clock on the morning of the 17th, Deo. 17. 
the Republicans advanced to the tosauli They were 
received with a tremendous fire of grape and musketry * 

from the works, and soon the ditch was filled with the 
dead and the dying. The column was driven back, and 
Dugommier, who headed it, gave all over for lost ; but 
fresh troops continually advancing with great intrepidity, 
at length overpowered the Spanish soldiers, to wlionua 
jiart of the line was intrusted, and surrounded the British 
detaclunent, nearly three hundred of whom fell while 
gallantly defending their part of the intrenchmonts. The 
possession of this fort by the enemy rendered the furtlier 
maintenance of the exterior defences impracticable ; and 
in the night the whole allied troops were withdrawn 
from the promontory to the city of Toulon. Napoleon 
had strongly recommended this measure, as the possession 
of this fort, which commanded the inner harbour, would 
render the situation of the fleet extremely perilous, and in 
all probability lead to the evacuation of the city. While 
this important success was gained on the side of Fort 
Eguillette, the Republicans were not less fortunate on the 
other extremity of the line. A little before daybreak, 
and shortly after the firing had ceased on the promontory, 
a general attack was made by the enemy on the whole 
extensive range of posts which crowned the mountain of 
Faron. On the eastern side the Republicans were repulsed ; 
but on the north, ^yher© the mountain was nearly eighteen i jom. iv. 
hundred feet in height, steep, roek^ and apparently inac- 
cessible, they succeeded in making good their ascent 
through pjiths deemed impracticable. Hardly were ^be 
Allies beginning to congratulate. themselveg on the defeat sS*" 

of what they deemed the main attack,^ when they beheld 
VOL. i.v. o 
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CHAP, the lieiglits above them crowded with glittering battalions, 
xni. and the tricolor flag displayed from the loftiest summit of 
the mountain. 

These conquests, which were projected by the genius of 
109. Napoleon, were decisive of the fate of the place. The gar- 
Evacuation risoii, it is true, still consisted of above ten thousand men, 
of the place. works of the town itself were as yet uninjured ; 

but the harbour was untenable, as the shot from the heights 
of Faron and Fort Eguillette ranged over its whole extent. 
Sir Samuel Hood, alone, warmly insisted upon the pro- 
priety of an immediate efibrt to regain the outworks which 
had been lost ; his advice was overruled by all the other 
officers, and it was resolved to evacuate the place. Measures 
were immediately taken to carry ihis determination into 
effect. The exterior forts, which still remained in the hands 
of the Allies, were all abandoned, and information conveyed 
to the principal inhabitants, that tko means of retreat 
v^ould be afforded them on board the British squadron, 
xAm moved to the outer roads beyond the 

416, 4 i 7 .' reach of the enemy’s fire. But much confusion necessarily 

ensued with a garrison composed of so many different 
T^i.iv.ss. nations, and the Neapolitans, in particular, fled from 
1**15! their posts, and got on board their ships with so much 
Nap. 1 . 14. precipitation, that they incurred the derision of the wliole 
garrison.'. 

But very different were the feelings with which the 
unfortunate inhabitants regarded this hasty evacuation of 
Despair of their city. To them it was the harbinger of confiscation, 
* exile, a|id death, — Republican conquest, and the reign of 
the guillotine. With anxious eyes they v^atched the 
embarkation of the British sick and wounded on the morn- 
ing of the 18 th ; and when the fatal truth could no longer 
be concealed that they were about to be abandoned, despair 
and anguish wrung every heart. The streets were soon in 
the most frightful state of confusion ; in many, the Jaco- 
bins, and galley-slaves who had broken loose, were already 
* Ann, Reg. firing on the flying groups of womeii^ and children who 
416^418 ’ ^ ^'irrying to the, quay ; and the sides of the harbour 

Jaino 8 >‘ were soon filled with a piteous crowd, entreating, in the 
115, of every thing that was sacred, to be saved from their 

Th. t 1 . 59. implacable enemies.* No time was lost in taking the un- 
fortunate fugitives on board the vessels appointed for that 
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purpose ; an operation of no small labour and difficulty, 
for their numbers exceeded fourteen thousand. • 

It resolved in the council, that such part of the 
French fleet as could be got ready for sea, should be sent 
out under the Royalist Admiral Trogoffo, and that the 
remainder, with all the stores, should be destroyed. This 
w:is a ser\uce of great danger, for the Republicans were 
fast pressing on the retreating forces of the besieged, and 
their shot already began to plunge into the harbour Bir 
Sidney SxMITH,* who here too first appeared in arms against 
Napoleon, wiiose destiny he was hereafter so materially to 
affect, volunteered to conduct the perilous enterprise, and 
at midnight proceeded to the arsenal to commence tho 
w’ork of destruction. 4Ie found the galley-slaves, to the 
number of six hundred, the greater part of whom w'ere 
unfettered, inclined to dispute his entrance into tho dock- 
yard, but by disposing a British sloop so that its guns 
enfiladed the quay, he w^as able to overawe them, and at 
the sanu‘ time restrain the Jacobins, who, in great nunilxjrs, 
and with loud shouts, w'cre assembling round its outer 
palisades. At eight, a fireship was towed into tho har- 
lunir ; at ten the torches w^ere applied, and tho flames arose 
in every quarter. Notwithstanding tho calmness of tho 
night, the fire spread wdth rapidity, and soon reached the 
fleet, where, in a short time, fifteen ships of the line, and 
eight frigates, w ere consumed or burnt to the winter’s edge. 
The volumes of smoke which filled the sky, the flames 
w’liich burst, as it w^erc, out of the .sea, and ascended to the 
heavens, the red light which illuminated even the most 
distant mountains, formed, says Napoleon, a sublime and 
unique spectacle.^ About midnight, the Iris frigate, with 
several thousand barrels of powder, blew up with a terrific 
explosion, and shortly after tho Montre:d, fireship, experi- 
enced tlie same fate. The burning embers falling in every 
direction, and the awful violence of the shocks, quelled for 
a moment the shouts of the R<*publican soldiers, who now 
crowded to the harboiir\cdge, and beheld, with indignant 
fury, the resistless progress of the (^nflagration.* 

No words can do justice to the horrors of the scene which 
ensued, when the last columns of the allied troops com- 
menced their embarkation. Cries, screams, and lamenlft- 

• See » biograph j of Sis Sidsey Smith, in/ra, c. xxri. { S2. 
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tions, arose in every quarter ; the frantic clamour, heard 
even across trie harhour,* announced to the soldiery in the 
Republican camp that the last hope of the Royalists was 
giving way. The sad remnant of those who had favoured 
the royal cause, and who had neglected to go off in the first 
embarkation, came flying to the beach, and invoked, with 
tears and prayers, the aid of their British friends. Mothers, 
clasping their babes to their bosoms, helpless children and 
dccrepid old men, might be seen stretching their hands 
towards* the harbour, shuddering at every sound behind 
them, and even ryshiiig into the waves to escape the less 
merciful death which awaited them from their countrymen. 
Vast numbers perished from falling into the sea, or the 
swamping of boats, into which multitudes crowded loaded 
with their most valuable dffects, or bearing their parents 
or children on their shoulders. Such as could seize upon 
boats ruslued into them with frantic Vehemence, pushed 
from the beach without oars, and . directed their unsteady 
and dangerous course towards their former protectors. 
Sir Sidney Smith, with a degree of humanity worthy of 
his high character, instantly suspended liis retreat till not 
a single individual who claimed his assistance remained 
on the strand, though the total number borne away 
amounted to fourteen thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven.^ 

The lukewarmness or timidity of the Spanish oflScers, 
to whom the destruction of the vessels in the basin before 
the towm had been entrusted, preserved them fron? destruc- 
tion, and saved a remnant, consisting of seven ships of the 
line and eleven frigates, to the Republic. The.se, with five 
ships of the line, sent round to Rochefort at the commence- 
ment of the siege, were all that remained of thirty-one 
ships of the line, and twenty-five frigates, w^hich were 
lying in Toulon at the time it fell into the hands of the 
Allies. Three ships of the line, and three frigates, were 
brought away untouched, and taken into the English 
service ; the total number cajitured or destroyed, was 
eighteen ships of the lHie,nme frigates, and eleven corvettes. 
The French soldiers beheld with indescribable anguish the 
■ destruction of their fleet ; all thinking men then foresaw 
that the w^ar lighted up bet ween the rival states, could not 
be extinguished but. by the destruction of one of them.2 
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Tlie storm which now burst on the heads «of the unfor- chap. 
tuiiate Toulonese, was truly d/oadful. The infuriated 
siddiers ru.shed into the town, and, in their rage, massacred 
tw<> hundred Jjicobins, who had come out to welcome their 
approach. For twenty-four hours the town was given up Drewiiui 
to pillage, and the wretched inhabitants M^ere a prey to the 
brutality of the soldiers, and of the gjilley-slaves, wdio were Ucaub. 
let loose upon tlio city. A stop was only put to these 
horrors by the citi7.cns redeeming themselves for the enor- 
mous sum of 4,0<XK00<) francs, or £176, (KK). To the honour 
of Dugoinrnier, it must be added that he did his utmost, 
botli to check the violence of his soldiers, and mitigate the 
severity tf the Convention towards the captives; hut he 
could not arrest the cruelty of the government cornmis- k«*k. xxxiii. 
sioners. A vast multitude of several thousjind citizens, of i 
every age and sex, j)erished in a few weeks, by the sword Prudhom- 
or the guillotine ; two hundred were daily beheaded for a 
considerable time ; and twelve thousjind labourers were 
hired from tlie surrounding departments, to demolish the 
buildings of the city.^* 

But even tlie ii ns jieakable anguish thus occasioned could 

not soften the hearts of the inexorable Convention. On 

the motion of Bariire, it was decr(‘cd that the name of 

Toulon should be changed to that of Fort de la Montague, v'onvt*nti«ni 

that the houses should be razed to the foundations, and 

nothing left but the naval and military establishments. 

Barras, Freroii, and Robespierre the younger, were chosen 

to cxeciite the vengeance of the Revolution on the fallen 

city. Milihiry commissions were immediately formed, the 

prisons filled, a Revolutionary Tribunal established, and 

the guillotine put in permanent ac’tivity. The inhuman 

initraillades of Lyons were imitated with fearful effect ; 

before many days had expired, eight hundred persons 

liad been thus cut off ; a prodigious proj)ortion out of a 

jiopuiation not now exceeding ten thousand souls. One 

of the victims was an old merchant of the name of 

Hughes, eighty-four years of age, deaf, and almost blind. 

His only crimd was the possession ot a fortune of £800,000. 

He offered all his wealth but 6(K),000 livres to save his 
% 

• “ Tout yabien; j’ai requiu douse mille ma^ana, |>o\ir denioUretraserla 
viUe; tous Ics jour* je fai« toraber deux cents t^fee: et dej* hull cents 
Toulonnnie ont ete fuftille»,” — FRKROJf au ComitS de A'alut Publique* J>ecem» 
her 24, 1793 .->Pki;i>uom 31 k, tI. US. 
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life ; the jiRli,©, deeming that offer inadequate, sent him 
to the scaffold, and confiscated the whole. “ When I 
beheld this old man executed,” said Napoleon, “ I felt as 
if the end of the world was at hand.”^ Among those 
struck down in one of the fusillades was a greyhaired 
man, severely, but not mortally wounded. Tlie execu- 
tioners conceiving him dead, retired from the scene of 
carnage ; the pers(ms who succeeded them to strip the dead, 
passed liim by, through accident, in the darkness of the 
iiiglit, and he had strength enough left to raise himself 
from the ground, and move from the spot. His foot 
struck again.st a body, which gave a groan, and, stooping 
down, he discovered that it was hhj own son ! xVfter the 
first tran.sports of joy wei;p over, they crept along the 
ground, and, favoured by the darkness of the night and 
the inebriety of the guards, had the goo<J fortune to escape, 
and lived to recount a talc which would have passed for 
fiction, if exporienco had not proved, in innumerable 
instances, that the horrors and vicissitudes of a revolution 
exceed any thing which the imagination of romance 
can conceive.^ 

Regarding these fusillades as too slow a method of grati- 
fying their vengeance, Fr6ron and the Cominissioncrs of 
the Convention issued a general order that all who had 
taken part in the Rebellion, or accepted office under 
Louis XVII I., should repair to the Champs de Mars under 
pain of death. Deeming prompt obedience the only 
clniuce of escaping the denounced penalty, eiglit thousand 
persons assembled at the hour appointed in that place. 
Fr4ron, Salicetti, Robespierre the younger, and Barras, 
were there, supported by a large body of troops and a for- 
midable array of artillery ; but they were startled at the 
magnitude of the crowd, and, after a short consultation, 
delegated the work of destruction to throe hundred 
Jacobin prisoners who had been confined, during the 
siege, on board the Tliemistocle. These infuriate partisans 
■were instantly let loose on the cro'u^d, and seized on their 
victims as chance, hat?od, or caprice might decide. The 
persons selected were ranged along a wall opposite to th^^ 
guns. Among them was an old man of seventy-six, wlio 
pr«)tested he was too feeble to have aided the besieged — 
“ Marcli on,” was the answer, and soon a frightful discharge 
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of grape-shot mowed down the greater partft>f the crowd, chap. 
A voice then exclaimed — Let ah those who are not dead xiii, 
raise themselves up.” No sotmer did a few do so, than a ^ 

second discharge cut them off also. This frightful scene J 
was continued or renewed till two thousand persons had 
perished. Among them were great numbers of country 
people who had come into Toulon intending to celebrate 
a fete that had beer proclaimed in honour of the Republic, 
and who had followed the crowd to the Champs de Mars 
in the belief thot it was the place of public festivity. Three 
persons only escaped from this hideous carnage : an old 
man, a marine officer, and a youth, %yhose strength of 
constitution enabled him to crawl away in the night from 
a multitude of slain, so great gts to render all attempts at 
burial impossible for some days. Meanwhile Fr^ron con- 
tinued his labour.^ : the fusillades were several tiroes 
repeated ; and he boasted, in his letters to the Committee 
of Public Safety, that he would continue them till, between 
the flames and the sword, Toulon and its inhabitants had 
entirely disappeared ! Between the fusillades and the 
guillotine, and the women and children who fell. into the 
sea in trying to escape to the English ships, the number 
who perished during and after the siege, amounted to 
fourteen thousand three hundred and twenty-five.^ * 

Thus terminated this memorable campaign, the most 
remarkable in the annals of France, perhaps in the history n7. 
of the World. From a state of unexampled peril, from the 
attack of forces which would have crushed Louis XIV. *in the cam. 
the plenitude of his power, from civil dissensions which 
threatened to dismember the state, the Republic emerged 
triumphaut. A revolt apparently destimni to sever the 
opulent cities of the south from its dominions ; a civil "war 
which consumed the vitals of the western provinces ; an 
invasion which had broken through the iron "barrier of 
the northern, and shaken the strength of the eastern 

* ** Les fusillades sont iei & Tordro du jonr; envoiU dOO qul ne porte. 
ront plus 1*'K arnics contre la Republique. TAranrtalit6 est i>aniil les sajets 
dc Louis XVIII. Sans la orainte de falre perir d'innoeerts vieiloiett tellei 
que Ics feniities infirraL‘8,et les patriotes d(*t«nus, tout aurait passi^ au fll de 
4‘epfe ; cornme sans crainte d'inoendier Tarsenai. et lea magaslni dtt port 
eebappe a la raR-e de.s AuRrlaie, toute la rille eut hvr(» aox flammee. 

Mais oUe ne disparaltra moins da aol de la lil>ert£--cettc dt^ poorrie de 
Kuvalisme. Deroain, el jours suivana, nous allons procfder an xMetllient : 
fusillades juMju a oe qii'il n y ait plus de traitrea.” — F ukrow an Qiiilllff iUt 
Saluf JJecemhcr2d, 1793, — Prddboxmk, Crimea de l« 

vi. 160, 101. 
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frontier, were* all defeated. The discomfited English had 
retired from Toulon th^ Prussians in confusion had re- 
crossed the Khine the tide of conquest was rolled hack in 
the north ; and the valour of the Yen deans irretrievahly 
arrested. For these immense advantages, the Conven- 
tion were indebted to the energy' of its mea.siires, the 
ability of its councils, and the enthusiasm of its subjects. 
In tlio convulsion of society, not only wickedness, but 
talent, had risen to the head of affairs ; if history has 
nothing to show comparable to the crimes wliich were 
committed, it has few similar instances of undaunted 
resolution to commemorate. Impartial justice requires 
that this praise should be bestowed upon the Owiimittee 
of Ihiblic Halvation ; if the gruelty of its internal admiiiis- 
tmti<in exceeded the worst despotism of tlie emperors, 
tile dignity of its ext«*rrial c<jnduct rivalled the noblest 
instances of liouian heroism. 

In hihuit, it was evident that the Ilepublicans had, 
l.Mifore the close of the campaign, acquired a decided pro- 
]>onderance over their opponents. This was the natural 
(^nsoqueijce of the concentration of all the ability of 
Fnuice in the military service, and the opening which was 
afforded to merit in every rank to aspire to tlie highest 
situations. Drawn from the fertile mines of the middle 
classes, the talent which now emerged in every depart- 
ment, from tlie general to the sentinel, formed the basis 
of a more energetic and intelligent army than had ever 
apjH'arod in mcxlern Europe ; wliile the inexhaustible sup- 
plies of men which the conscription afforded, rai.sed it to 
a numerical amount beyond atiy thing hitherto known in 
the world. After having authorised a levy of three hun- 
dred thousand men iu spring, the Convention, in the 
beginning of August, ordered a conscription of twelve 
hundrtMi thousand more. These immenup armaments, 
which, in onlinary times, could never have been attempted 
by a regular goveniment, were successively brought into 
thcr field during the fervour of a revolution, through the 
exaltation of spirit '4hich it had produced, and the 
universal misery which it had engendered. The destruc- 
tion of commerce, and the closing of all pacific employ- 
mei^ augmented those formidable bands, wdiich issued as 
fromli fiery volcano to devastate the surrounding states ; 
and from the' annihilation of all the known sources of 
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credit the government derived, in the geneijl,! confiscation cha?. 
of property, unparalleled resources. xiu. 

A.S this was a new element, tl\en fot the tot time Intto- 
duced Into political coiitests, so all the established govern- 
ments of Europe were mistaken as to the means of resisting The d«wo- 
it. They were not aware of the magnitude of the power 
which was thus roused into action, and hoped to crush it to unkno\>u 
by the same moderate efforts whicli had been found sue- 
cessful in former wars. Wiiile France, accordingly, strain- 
ed every nerve to recruit its armies, they contented them- 
selves with maintaining their contingents at their former 
moderate ahiount ; and were astonished when the armies 
calculate/! to match two hundred thousand soldiers, failed 
in subduing a million. Hence the rapid series of successes, 
which in every quarter, before the end of the year, signal- 
ised the Republican arms ; and the explanation of the 
fact, that the allied forces, wrhich, in the commcncoment, 
were every where superior, before the close of the cam- 
paign, were on all sides inferior to their opponents. Never 
was a more memorable year; the events which occur- 
red during its continuance are pregnant with the most 
important instruction, both to the soldier and the states- 
man. 

1. The first reflection which suggests itself, is the remark- 
able state of debility of the French Republic at an early 
period of its history, and the facility with which, to all EaRCM^aii 
appearance, its forces would have yielded to a vigorous Jlrlinoe 
and cencentrated attack from the allied arms. Her 'vy 
armies, during the first three months of the campaign, qTiered 
were defeated in every encounter ; a single battle, in 
which the Republican loss did not exceed four thousand 
men, occasioned tlie loss of all Flanders ; the frontiers of 
France itself were invaded with impunity, and the iron 
barrier broke|| through, to an extent never accomplished 
by Marlborough and Eugene, after successive campaigns 
at the head of one hundred thousand men. Her array on 
the Flemish frontier was at length reduced to thirty thou- 
sand combatants, and they were in such a state of disor- 
ganisation, that they could not by any exertions be 
brought to face the enemy. ‘‘The Convention,” says 
Dumourior, “ had no other resource bpt the army e^ped 
from the camp of Famars te that of Caesar, alf the 
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CHAP. Duke of Yor^ been detached by Cobonrg against the 
camp of Caesar, with haW* his forces, the siege of Talon- 
ciennes might have been continued with the other half, 
1 i>un^iv. 4 . France sealed in that position.” In the 

Hard. u. 289. darkest days of Louis XIV., France was never placed in 
such peril as after the capture of Valenciennes.^ 

2. These considerations are calculated to dispel the 
121 popular illusions as to the capability of an entliusiastic 

itnposHihm- population alone, to withstand the attacks of “a powerful 
without regular army. NotwithstJinding the ardour excited by 
powerful the successful result of the campaign in 1792, and the 
uiranTuAi" conquest of Flanders, the Republican levies were, in the 
■iou. beginning of the following campaign, in such a ^tate of 
disorganisation and weakness, that they were unable to 
make head against the Austrians in any encounter, and at 
length remained shut up in intrenched camps, from 
obvious and admitted inability to keep the field. The 
enemy by whom they were attacked, was by no means 
formidable, either from activity or conduct, and yet was 
uniformly successful. What would have been the result, 
had the Allies been conducted with vigour and ability ; 
led by a Blucher, a Paske witch, or a Wellington ? By tlie 
4 .*^jom.*iU. admission of the Republicans themselves, their forces 
<»S- would have been subdued ; the storming of the camp of 

Csesar would have decided the fate of Europe. ^ 

3. Every thing conspires to indicate the ruinous effects 
122 . which followed the resolution taken at the Congress at 

Fatal effects Antwerp to convert the war, heretofore undertaken for 
voraion of the overthrow of the Jacobins, into one of aggression and 
o!\^(Uon^ conquest of France itself. The great objects of the 
qu**8t. Alliance should have been to have separated the cause of 
that fearful faction from that of the country, and joined 
in willing bands, to the standards of the Allies, the heroes 
of La Vendee and the generous citizens of L;^ns. By that 
. resolution they separated them for ever, and at length 

brought all the subjects of tlie Republic to range themselves 
cordially and ^neerely round the. tricolor flag. The subse- 
quent disasters of the wai, the divisions which paralysed the 
combined powers, the unanimity which strengthened the 
French, may in a great degree traced to that unhappy 
devia^on from its original principle. And it is remark- 
able victory never again was permanently chained to 
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their standards, till, taught by misfortune, tfcey renounced chap. 
i\i\s selfish policy, and recurredp in the great coalition of 
1813, to the generous system which had been renounced 
at Antwerp twenty years before. ^ ‘ 

4. The important breathing truce which the time 
occupied in the siege of Valenciennes and Cond6 afforded 

to the French, and the immense advantage which they Vastimpor. 
derived from the new levies which they received, and 
fresh organisation which they acquired during that period, tresses, 
is a signal proof of the vital importance of fortresses in 
contributing to national defence. Napoleon has not hesi- 
tated to ascribe to the three months thus gained the 
salvation of France.^ It is to be constantly recollected iNap.hii.as 
that the Republican armies were then totally unable to 
keep the field ; that behind the frontier fortresses there 
was neither a defensive position, nor a corps to rein- 
force them •, and that, if driven from their vicinity, the 
capital was taken, and the war concluded. Tlie suc- 
cessful issue of the invasions of 1814 and 1815, affords 
no argument against these principles : from Napoleon’s 
heedlessness or disasters, the frontier fortresses were then 
in great part unarmed and unprovided, and were in 
consequence passed with impunity ; or, on being passed, 
left to the observation of comparatively small bodies of 
the German landwohr. The case of a million of disciplined 
men, under consummate leaders, assailing a single state, is 
not the rule but the exception. 

5. The failure of the Allies to take advantage of the 
debilitated state of their adversaries, is the strongest proof 

of the erroneous system on which the war was then con- Groat erron 
ducted, and the peculiar ignorance which prevailed as to 
the mode of combating a revolutionary power. To divide Allies, 
a great array into an extensive chain of po.sts, and thereby 
lose all the benefit arising from superiority of force, is 
generally the weakest mode of conducting hostilities ; • 

hut to do so with antagonists in a state of revolution, is of 
all things the most absurd. Pa.ssion is then pro<lominant 
with the multitude ; and how Readily is one passion 
transformed into another — the fervour of ambition into 
the agony of fear ! By protracting the contest, and 
conducting the operations on a slow and m 


cthodici||,^lan, 
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time is giveiv for the completion of the revolutionary 
armaments, and the cov*sternation spread among the 
people by a succession of disasters, is allowed to subside. 
Repeatedly during the early stages of the war, advantages 
were gained by the Allies, wdiich, if followed up with 
tolerable vigour, would have become decisive ; and as often 
did subsequent inactivity or caution render them abortive. 
A"cw and especially republican levies, easily elated and 
rendered formidable by victory, are as rajiidly depressed 
by defeat : it is the quality of regular soldiers alone to 
preserve their firmness in periods of disaster, and present, 
even after a^lverse, the intrej)idity which recalls prosperous 
fortune. The system of attack should bo suited to the 
character of the force by which it is opposed ; the methodical 
campaign, indispensable in presence of veteran troops, is 
the worst that can be adopted wdth the ardent but unsteady 
levies which are brouglit forward by' a Revolutionary 
State. 

6. The militery establishment of 1792, is the never- 
ceasing theme of eulogium with the economical British 
politicians of the present day, and incessant arc their efforts 
to have the forces of the British Empire again reduced to 
that diminutive standard. The result of the first period of 
the campaign of 1793, may demonstrate how short-sighted, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, are such niggardly pro- 
jects. Had Great Britain, instead of twenty thousand, 
been able to have sent sixty thousand English soldiers to 
the Continent at tliat period, what results raigltt have 
been anticipated from tlieir exertions ! ' Forty thousand 
native English broke the mi litery strength of Napoleon at 
Waterloo ; and wliat was the military power of France 
at the commencement of the war, compared to what was 
there wielded by that dreaded commander ? What would 
have been gained to Britain had the successes of 1815 come 
in 1793 ; the camp of C®sar been the field of Waterloo ! 
IIow many hundreds of thousands required to be sacrificed, 
bow many hundreds of millions expended, before the van- 
tage ground then held Was regained ! 8o true it is, that a 
nation can never with safety, even to its finances, reduce 
too low its warlike establishment ; that too severe an 
economy at one time begets too lavish a prodigality at 
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another ; and that years of tarnished r^utation, and chap. 
wasteful extravagance, are reqi^red to blot out the effects 
of a single undue pacific reduction. 

Bitterly did England experience, in this campaign, the 
baneful consequences of the imprudent reduction of mili- 
tary force which had followed the close of the American ARoxempH. 
Avar. With an army at first not exceeding thirty thousand 
disposable men^ what could be achieved against France in 
the energy of a Bevolution ? Yet what fair opportunities, 
never again to recur, were then afforded to crush the hydra 
in its cradle ! If thirty thousand British troops had been 
added to the Duke of York’s army at the siege of Dunkirk, 
that in^)ortant fortress would speedily have fallen, and 
the advance of the allied army palsied all the efforts of the 
C(Uivcntion ; if the stime forcb had aided the insurgents of 
La Vendee, the white flag would have been advanced to 
the Tuileries ; if Ht had been sent to Toulon, the constitu- 
tional throne wouM have been at once established in all 
the south of France. The affairs of Napoleon in the spring 
of 1814, were not so hopeless as those of the Republic 
would have been, if such an addition could have been 
made at that critical moment to the British invading 
force. 

This ruinous system of reducing the forces of the country 
upon the conclusion of hostilities, • is the cause of almost 
all the discoinntures wliich tarnish the reputation, and of Cause 
more than half the debt which now curbs the energies, of 
Britaiiji. The cause, incident to a free constitution, has The pansioa 
been well explained by Dean Tucker. “ The patri^jt and tUmTnllmif 
furious anti-courtier always begins with schemes of fru- the people, 
gality, and is a zealous supporter of measures of economy. 

He loudly exclaims against even a small parliamentary 
army* both on account of its danger and expense. By 
persevering in these laudable endeavours, he prevents 
such a number of forces by land and sea from being kept 
up as are necessary for the common .safety of the kingdom. 

The consequence is, when a war breaks out, new levies are 
half-formed and half-disciplined, squadrons at sea are half- 
manned, and the officers mere novices in their business. 
Ignorance, unskilfulness, and confusion, are unavoidable 
for a time ; the neces.sary result of which is some defeat 
received, some stain or dishonour cast upon the arms of 
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CHAP. Britain. Thus the nation is involved in expenses ten 
XIII. times as great/ and made to raise forces twenty tines as 
jygg numerous as were complained of before ; till peace is 
made, and schemes of ruiiiou.s economy are again called 
'• for by a new set of patriots. Thus the patriotic farce goes 
round, ending in real tragedy to the nation and man- 
EMa.^^T'72 seems hopeless to expect that this popular cry 

’ for costly economy will ever cease in pacific periods, because, 
eyen with the recent proof of its ruinous effect at the com- 
mencement of the He volutionary war, we have seen it so 
fiercely raised for me reduction of the noble force which 
brought it to a glorious termination. It seems the melan- 
choly fiite of each successive generation to be instructed 
by its own and never by its predecessors’ errors ; and per- 
haps it is a law of nature, tlitit such causes should, at stated 
periods, prostrate the strength of free states, and prevent 
that progressive growth of their power, which might other- 
wise sink the emulation of independent kingdoms in the 
slumber of universal dominion. 

But although this blind popular passion for pacific 
12s. reduction anay be the principal cause of the serious dis- 
Thc soifirth asters which, for the last century and a half of English 
history, have attended the first years of hostilities, yet it is 
Mistocracy, not the oiily oiie ; and it is in vain for any one class .of 
society to throw upon another the whole responsibility 
for a fault which is, in a great degree, common to all. 
The aristocracy have also, in every period, been deeply 
implicated in the causes which, unhappily, so often impair 
the efficiency Of our naval and military establisllments. 
Incessant are the efforts which all the holders of parli- 
amentary influence make, during the tranquillity of peace, 
to get their connexions and dependents elevated to situ- 
ations which they are frequently incompetent to fill. 
During the dangers and excitement of war, governments 
are both compelled by necessity to select the most worthy 
to discharge momentous and perilous dutie.s, and enabled 
by the magnitude of their patronage to do so without 
alienating their parliamentary supporters. But under 
the limited establishments, and with the comparatively 
unimportant duties of peace, this is impossible. 
Auctions on all sides then compel a rigid attention to 
influence in the disposal of situations, wdiile the slumber 
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of pacific life affords a prospect of the incapacity of the chap. 
persoiis promoted not being discovered, or not becoming 
productive of public disaster. During the latter years of ' 
a long peace, influential imbecility is daily, in the army J 
and navy, mounting more exclusively to the head of 
affairs ; and when hostilities break out, a large proportion 
of the officers in high command are generally found to be 
wholly unfit for the duties devolving oii them. Thus, 
while democratic clamour starves down the establishment 
to a ruinously low standard in point|||f amount, aristo- 
cratic cupidity paralyses the direction, and nullifies the 
exertions of that part which is allowed to exist. The dis- 
asters at the commencement of the war of 1739, during 
the first three years of that of 1756, during the wiiolo of 
the American contest, during the first four years of the 
Revolutionary contest, and in the dreadful campaign of 
Affghanistaun in i840, may all be traced to the combined 
operation of these causes. 

Nor is the English system of education and government 
without an important, and what often proves a dististrous 129 . 
influence on the national fortunes in the commencement, oj 
and sometimes through the whole course, of hostilities, cfttfon i'n iu« 
No provision is made, in schools or colleges, in general 
instruction, either for teaching our future statesmen any 
thing connected with their department in the direction of 
war, or qualifying our future generals to understand the 
principles or practice of their profession. Young men too 
often ejiter the hou|fta of Ix>rds and Commons perfectly 
initiated in the and jEneas, of Mars and 

Venus ; able to cdtlMi»jH}hylus and wr\te hexameter 
verses ; perhaps debate and ha])py in 

parliamentary allusion^Pkjit ^ ignorant of the means by 
which success is to be attained, or disaster averted in war, 
as the child unborn. Youths are moved from school into 
the army, able indeed to ride and shoot, and they are soon 
taught the simple details of militaryMiscipline ; but for 
any thing like military study or knowledge, you must, in 
general, ascend to the higher ,ofl5fcers in the service, to 
whom they have been taught by experience. Statesmen 
are raised to the supreme direction of affairs often from 
talent in speaking, or readiness in reply, rather than any 
practical knowledge they possess, either of the civil or 
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CHAP, military duties with the direction of which they are 
XHi. entrusted. Power in de^te is the one thing necdftfl ; and 
in that noble art the British statesmen are unrivalled in 
modem times. But power in debate is not statesmanlike 
wisdom. It is often acquired by haVuts little conducive to 
it ; and it differs as much from the able direction of a war 
or a campaign, as the skill in a tournament of Amadis de 
Gaul or Palrnerin of England, does from the consummate 
genius of Wellington or Napoleon. Hence the numerous 
opportunities of bringing the war to a successful termina- 
tion which were lost in 1793, from want of military talent 
and combination in the British government. And to those 
who reflect on these circumstances, and their illustration in 
the woful mismanagement which that champaign exhibits, 
even wlicn tlie mighty genius of Pitt was in tlie direction 
of , affairs, and on the constant examples of similar ignor- 
ance of the first principles of warlike combination in 
government, which every period of our history has 
exhibited — it will probably occur as the most decisive 
proof of the virtue and energy which free institutions 
develop in a community, when duly regulated by aristo- 
cratic power, that, despite such obstacles, the British 
Empire has unceasingly advanced, and has now attained 
an eminence unrivalled since the time when the Roman 
legions, directed by wisdom and led by valour, conquered 
the world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


feEIGN OP TERROR; FROM THE FALL OF THE GIRONDISTS TO 
THE DJCATH ofr DANTON JUNE 2, 17*93— MARCH 31, 1794. 

“ The rule of a mob,” says Aristotle, “ is the worst of chap. 
tyrannies;”* and so experience has proved it, from the xiv. 
caprice of the Athenian democracy to the pro^riptions of 
the French Revolution. The reason is one which always j 
holds, and must remain unaltered while society remains. G«nerid 
In contests for power, a monarch has,* in general, to dread 
only the ctforts of a rival for the throne ; an aristocracy, democracy, 
the ascendancy of a faction in the nobility ; the populace, 
the vengeance of all the superior classes in the state. 

Hence, the safety of the first ^is usually secured by the 
destruction of a single rival and his immediate adherents ; 
the jealousy of the second extinguished by the proscription 
or exil^ of a limited' number of families ; but the terrors 
of the last require destruction of whole ranks in 
society. They feel that, if they do not destroy 

the superior clas^ ^state, they will, in the long 

run, fall again under influence, and their leaders 
in consequence be sullied to punishment. Hefice 
the envenomed and relentless animosity by which they 
are actuated towards them, which is not experienced in 
nearly the same degree by the holders of property on 
the resumption of power, because it is not felt to be 
necessary for the securing of their authority. Measures 
dictated by the dread of individuals, become unnecessary 
w helf they have perished ; those levelled against the 

* “ Tovrup TUP TU^etppilup ri'htvrmu, ^ 

Dr Politica. 

VOL. IV, 


a 
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CHAP, influence of glasses, require to be pursued till tip class 
itself is destroyed. • 

' It was not a mere thirst for blood which made Marat 

<1% and Robespierre declare and act upon the principle, that 
2 there could be no security for the Republic till two 
Cftuae of this hundred and sixty thousand heads had fallen. Hardly 
iMstuiianty. ^ruel for cruelty’s sake ; the leaders of the 

Jacobins were not more so than the reckless and ambitious 
of any other country would be if exposed to the influence 
of similar passions. Ambition is the origin of desperate 
measures, because it reiide?s men sensible only of the 
dictates of an insatiable passion : terror is tha most com- 
mon source of cruelty. Men esteem the lives ,of others 
lightly when their own are at stake. The revolutionary 
innovations being directed against the w hole aristocratic 
and influential classes, their vengeance wfis felt to be 
implacable^ and no security could be expected to the 
democratic leaders, till their whole opponents were de- 
stroyed. Thence the incessant, and often ridiculous, dread 
of a counter revolutionary movement, which was evinced 
by the democratic party, and which so often im})elled them 
into the most sanguinary measures, when there was in 
reality no danger to be apprehended.* In the strife of 
contending classes, the sphere of individual vengeance was 
fearfully augmented. NotN)ne, but fifty leaders had terrors 
to allay, rivals to extinguish, hatred to gratify. Amidst 
the contests for influence, and the dread of revenge, every 
man sacrificed his individual to his political connexions: 
private friendship, publk character, yfblded to the force 
of personal api>rehensioii, or the vehemence of individual 
ambition. A forced coalition, betvpe^n the most dissimilar 
characters, took place from the pressure of similar danger; 
friends gave up friends to the vengeance of political 

* So true are the wonb of MetutMio— 

** E ia quAl fUnesta entrai 

NicettUa dottier malvagio. A quanti 
DelHtl obliga un solo I £ come, oh Dio, 

U|i estremo mi porta alValtero eetremo 1 
Son crudel, percbd temo, e temo appunto, 

’ Perchd son ai crudel. — Congiunta in guisa 

£ al mio timoF la orudelta, che I’una 
Nell’ al^o li traneforma, e I’lm dell’altra 
E oagione ed effmo.” 


Cira, Act ii. scene 3. 
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adversaries ; individual security, private jyvenge, were chap. 
purchased by the sacrifice of anciAit attachment. 

France experienced the truth of these principles with 1793 “ 
unmitigated severity during the later stages of the Revo- g m 
lution. But it was not immediately tliat the leaders of the Formation 
victorious faction ventured upon the practical application govt.vmnp„t 
of their principles. The first feeling with the multitude, bythe jrco- 
on the overthrow of the Girondists, was exultation at the 
victory they had gained, and unbounded anticipations of 
felicity from the assumption of power by the most popular 
and veil cnienl of their demagogues. The most ex travagant 
joy prevailed among the Jacobins at their decisive triumph. 

“ The pec'ple,” said Robespierre, “ have by their conduct 
confoundid all their opponents. Eighty tlmusand men 
have been under arms nearly a week, and not one shop 
has been pillaged, not one drop of blood shed. They 
have proved by tliat whether the accusation was well 
founded, that they wished to profit by the disorders to 
commit murder and pillage. Their insurrection was 
spontaneous ; the result of an universal moral conviction ; 
and the Mountain, itself feeble and irresolute, showed that 
it had no hand in producing it. The insurrection was a 
great moral and popular effort, worthy of the enlightened 
peojile among whom it arose. The people of Paris have 
afforded an example wliich may well make all the monarchs 
of the earth tremble, and silence the calumnies they pour 
forth against us. AH wo have to do now is to complete 
our triumph, and destroy the Royalists. We must gain , 
possession of the "committees, and spend our nights in dcB Japo- 
fraraing good laws.” Under such plausible colours did 
the revolutionists veil a movement which destroyed the No. 428 . 
only remnants of virtue in the democracy, and delivered 
over France in fetters to the Reign of Terror. 

The aspect of the Convention, after this great event, 
was entirely changed from what it had ever been before. 4 
Terror had mastered its resistance ; proscription had Mournful 
thinned its ranks. The hall was generally silent The convention," 
right, and the majority of the centre, never voted, but 
seemed, by their withdrawal from any active part, to 
condemn the whole proceedings of the Jacobins, and await ^ • 
intelligence from the provinces as the signal for action. 

The debates of the Legislature, as they appear m the 
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CHAP. Moniteur, suddenly contract into nothing. All the ^^lecrees 
XIV. proposed by the ruling party were adopted in silence, 
' 'without any discussion. By a decree of the Convention, 
the whole power of government was vested in the hands 
of the Becemvirs till the conclusion of a general peace. 
They made no concealment of the despotic nature of the 
authority with which they "were thus invested. ^^Yoii 
have iiothiifg now to drejid,” said St Just, “from the 
enemies of freedom ; all we have to do is to make its 
friends triumphant, and that must be done at all hazards. 
In the critical situation of the Republic, it is in vain to 
re-establish the constitution: it would offer impunity to 


1 I>tlX 
Anii&, X. 

3 IS, 322. 
AfiX. ii. m. 
Toul. iv. 
2}<8. Th. 

V. 7. 


6 . 

New forma- 
tion of an 
fxerutive 
power in the 
Committee 
of Public 
Salvation. 


* Hiat. Pari. 
xxvUi. 147. 
.Mig. U. 295, 
296. Toni, 
iv. 98. Tb. 
V. 94, 95. 


every attack on liberty, by wanting the force to repress 
such. You are too far removed from conspiracies to have 
the means of checking them ; the s'word of the law must 
be intrusted to surer hands ; it must turn every where, 
and fall with the rapidity of lightning on all its enemies.” 
In silent dread, the Assembly find the people heard the 
terrible declaration ; its justice was universally felt ; the 
insupportable evils of anarchy could only be arrested by 
the sanguinary arm of despotism.^ 

But the necessity of some central executive power was 
speedily felt, to make head against the innumerable 
dangers and difficulties, external and internal, in which 
Franco was involved. The administration had been in 
the hands of the Girdonists ; some central power was 
indispensably required, on their overthrow, to put a period 
to the anarchy which threatened the country. The Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation presented the skeleton of a 
government already formed. Created some months before, 
it wps at first composed of the neutral party ; the victori- 
ous Jacobins, after the 31st May, found themselves in 
possession of its power. Robespierre, St Just, Couthon, 
Billaud Varennes, and Collot d’Herbois, were successively 
elected members, and speedily ejected H6rault deS^chelles, 
and the other partisans of Danton.* To the ruling Jacobins, 
the different departments of government were assigned 


• The Comraittee of Public Salvation was not immediately altered after 
tlie 3l8t May. On 10th July it was changed, and Bardre*, Jean-Bon St 
Andr^, Gas^parin, Couthon, Thuriot, St Just, Prieur (de la Marne,) Herault 
de SficbollcK, and R. Lindet were chosen members. On 27th July Robes, 
pierre was elected in room of Gasparin ; Oirnot and Prieur (de la CSte 
d’Or) were added on the 14th August; and Billaud Varennes, Collot d'Rer- 
boia,imd Garamsin,on Beptember 6th. — Rutuire ParUmentuIre, xxriii. 147. 
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Bt Just was intrusted with the duty of denouncing its chap. 
♦enemies; Couthon, with bringing forward its general 
measures ; Billaud .Varennes and Collot d’llerbois, with “TtmT" 
the management of tlie departments ; Carnot was made ^ 
minister of war ; Bar^re, the panegyrist and orator of the 
government ; liobespierre, general dictator over all. 

While the practical administration of affairs was thus 
lodged witli despotic pow'cr in the hands of the Comtnittoo g 
of Public Salvation, the general superintendence of the Cominittee 
police was vested in another Committee, styled of General safvty, ulla 
Safety, subordinate to the former, but still possessed of 
most formidable authority. Inferior to both in power, 
and nov' deprived of much of its political importance by 
the vast influence of the Committee of Public Salvation, 
the municif)ality of Paris began to turn its attention to 
the internal regulation of the city, and there exercised its 
power with the most despotic rigour. It took under its 
cognisiincc the police of the metropolis, the public sub- 
sistence, the markets, tlie public worship, the theatre, the 
courtesans, and fram<;d on all these subjects a variety of 
minute and vexatious regulations, which were speedily 
adopted over all France. Chanmette, its public accuser, 
ever sure of the applause of the multitude, especially 
when he tormented their creditors, exerted in all thesf) 
particulars the most rigorous authority. Consumed by an 
incessant desire to subject every thing to new regulations, imiius, July 
continually actuated by the wish to invade domestic 
liberty, this legislator of tlie market-places and warehouses uiht. PaH. 
became daily more vexatious and formidable ; while Pache, y, 

the mayor, indolent and imperturbable, agreed to every 
thing which was proposed, and left to Chanmette all the 
influence of popularity with the rabble.^ 

The correspondence which the Jacobins carried on over 
all France, with the most ardent and factious in the towns ^ 
and villages, speedily gave them the entire command of state (rf tuo 
the country ; and rendered the Committee of Public Bal- 
vation at Paris, resting on the support of their central 
club, altogether irresistible from one end of the Republic 
to the other. It was the command which that party, 
as the most violent of the Revolutionists, had every 
where obtained of the magistracies, which was the secret 
of this terrible power. The Jacobins of Paris were the 
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incarnation ojf the whole civil "and military force pf the 
commonwealth ; the ColLimittee of Public Salvation was' 
the incarnation of the Jacobins of Paris ; and Robespierre 
was the Avatar who personified the (committee of Public 
Salvation. Tlie democratic party, in possession of all the 
municipalities in the dci>artments, in consequence of their 
being elected by universal suiFrage, — armed with the 
powers of a terrible police, intrusted with the right of 
making domiciliary visits, of disarming or imprisoning the 
suspected persons, soon obtained irresistible authority. In 
vain the armed sections and battalions of the National 
Guard in some places strove to resist ; want of union and 
organisation paralysed all tiieir efforts. In almost all the 
provincial towns of France they had courage enough to 
take up arms, aiul sometimes endeavoured to withstand 
the dreadful tyranny of the magistracies : but these bodies, 
based on the sui)[)ort and election of the multitude, in the 
end every where prevailed over the whole class of proprie- 
tors, and all the p(?aceable citizens, who in vain invoked 
the liberty, tranquillity, and security to property, for the 
of which they were enrolled. T^his was, 
Puri, xyiii, generally speaking, the situation of parties overall France, 
Jhujx Aniisi ^^trifo was more ardent in those situations 

xJ 3, 7. where the masses were densest, and danger most evidently 
threatened the revolutionary party.^ 

The spirit of faction had been for long, in an especial 
^ manner, consj)icuous at Lyons. A club of Jacobins was 
ofi.von*, there formed, cxjmposed of deputies from all the clwbs of 
2,‘d Mar-*’ soutli of France, at the head of wliieh was an 

acUies. ardent republican, of Italian origin, named CRulier, a man 
of the most atrocious character, who was at the same time 
an officer of the municipality and president of the civil 
tribunal. The Jacobims had got possession of all the 
offices in the municipality, except the mayoralty, which 
was still in the hands of a Girondist of the name of Nevi- 
fcre. The Jacobin Club made use of the utmost efforts to 
displace him, loudly demanded a Revolutionary^ Tribunal, 
and paraded through the streets a guillotine recently sent 
down from Paris “ to strike terror into the traitors and 
aristocrats.” Ghalier was at the head of all these revolu- 
tionary movements, and with such success were his efforts 
attended, that for four days in August 1792, the city of 
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Lyont was the prey of anarchy and murder, ^nd the whole 
of the autumn of that year, and Spring of 1793, had been 
passed in the most vehement strife between the two par- 
ties, A list of eight hundred persons, who had signed a 
petition in favour of moderate government, was kept by 
Chalier, and they were all doomed to death : the day of 
the massacre being fixed for 9th May, when also a Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal was to be established. On the other 
hand, the armed sections, who were strongly attached to 
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the principles of the Girondists, vigorously exerted them- iDeux 
selves to resist the establishment of a tribunal which was 
shcilding such torrents of blood in the capital. Every iv. loi. 


thing already announced that di^perate strife of which 


this devoted citv so soon became the theatre.^ 


In the other towns in the south of France, the Girondists 


were all-powerful, and the utmost horror at the anarchi- ^ 
cal party, who had obtained tfie ascendancy at Paris and stHtfi-.fthp 
in the northern provinces, was already conspicuous, south 
Rennas, (Jaen, Evreux, Marseilles, Toulouse, Nimes, wpst of 
Saintes, Grenoble, Bayonne, all shared their sentiments. 

Almost all the deputies who formed the party of the 
Gironde came from these towns, and their principles 
perfectly represented the feelings by which the great 
majority of the better class of citizens was animated. 

From the mouth of the Rhone to that of the Garonne, 


these sentiments were nearly universal, and in some even 
tlie municipalitie.s were in the hands of the moderate 


party. At Bordeaux, these principles were so strong, 
that they alreacfy bordered on Royalist feelings j while 
the whole country from the Gironde and the entrance of 
the Loire, by the shores of the ocean t(» the mouth of the 2iii«t, Pari, 
Beine, was openly attached to the ancient institutions of 
the country, and beheld with undisguised horror the atro- 163 . 
cities with which the revolutionary party at Paris h%ci 
already stained their career.^ 

Such w'as the state of public feeling in FAnce, when 
the Revolution of 31st May, and the fall of the Girondists, 
t<K>k plaee. That catastrophe put the whole of the south- General coa. 
ern departments into a flame ; the imprisonment of the 
deputies of the national representatives by the mob of 
Paris, the open assumption of government by the munici- (Ctmventiom 
pality of that city, excited the most profound indignation. 
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CHAP. In most of tlv^ cities the magistracy had fallen, as already 
XIV. observed, into the hand§ of the Jacobins, who were sup- 
portiJd by the parent Club at Paris and the Executive ; 
* while the armed sections were attached to the opposite 
views. The catastrophe of the Girondists at Paris brought 
those conflicting powers almost every where into collision. 
At Evreux, the Jacobin authorities were put under arrest, 
and an armed force of four thousand men was organised ; at 
29. Marseilles, the sections rose against the municipality, and 
violently seized j)ossession of the magistracy ; at Lyons, a 
furious combat took place — the sections took the Hotel do 
Ville by as.sault, dispossessed the magistracy, shut up the 
Jacobin Club, and gained the command of the oity. At 
June 5. Bordeaux, the arrest of the Girondists, of whose talents 
the inhabitants were justly proud, excited the most violent 
sensation, which was brought to a crisis by the arrival 
of several of the fugitive ^deputies, who announced that 
their illustrious brethren were in fetters, and in hourly 
expectation of death. Cries of fury were immediately 
heard in all the streets ; a general feeling of indignation 
and of despair impelled the citizens to their several rally- 
ing points. The armed sections were quickly in motion, 
1 Hist. Pari, and the municipal authorities, elected during the first 
fervour of the Revolution, wrote to the executive council 
s, 10 , 11 . at Paris that they were deprived of all power, and unable 
to say what events a day might bring forth. i 
On the 13th June the department of Eure gave the 
signal of insurrection ; it was agi'eed that four thousand 
And com. mon should march upon Paris to liberate the Convention. 
ofTnlnlu?- ^*'^*1*' pa-rf of Normandy followed the example, and all the 
reotion. departments of Brittany were in arms. The whole valley 
Juno 13. Loire, with the exception of that which was the 

theatre of the war of La Vendee, proposed to send deputies 
to Bourges to depose the usurping faction at Paris. At 
Bordeaux, the sensation was extreme. All the constituted 
authorities flssembled together ; erected themselves- into a 
committee styled of Public Salvation ; declared that the 
Convention was no longer free ; appointed an armed 
force, and dispatched couriers into all the neighbouring 
departments. Marseilles sent forth a thundering petition ; 
the whole mountaineers of the Jura were in a ferment ; 
and the departments of the Rhone, the Garonne, and the 
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Pyreftees, joined themselves to the vast confederacy. So chap. 
far did the spirit of revolt proc^d, that at Lyons a prose- 
cution was instituted against Chalier and the leaders of “779^" 
the Jacobin Club, whoso projects for a repetition of the 
massacres of September at Paris had now been fully * 
brought to light ; and deputies, to concert mejisuros for isi. Deux 
their common safety, were received from Marseilles, Bor- rV 

deaux, and Caen. Seventy departments were in a state of 
insurrection ; and fifteen only remained wholly devoted to 
the faction which hud mastered the Convention.^ 

Opinions were divided at. Paris how to meet so formid- 
able a danger. Car^ro proposed, in the name of the jg. 
Cominitiee of Public Salvation, that the revolutionary F.nernetio 
committees, which had become so formidable throughout turJacobUis 
France, from their numerous arrests, should bo every 
where annulled ;,that the primary assemblies should ho .iHuj'or 
assembled at Paris to name a commander of the armed 
force, in lieu of Henriot, who had been denounced by the 
insurgents ; and that thirty deputies should he sent as 
hostages to the provinces. But the Jacobins were not 
disposed to any measures of conciliation. Robespierre 
adjourned the consideration of the report of the commit- 
tee ; and Banton, raising the voice so well known in all 
the perils of the Revolution, exclaimed — “ The Revolution 
has passed through many crises, and it will survive this as 
it has done the others. It is in the moments of a great 
production that political, like physical bodies, seem me- 
nace(T by an app/oaching destruction. The thunder rolls, 
but it is in the midst of its roar that the great work which 
is to consummate the happiness of twenty-five millions of 
men will be accomplished. Recollect what happened at the 
time of the conspiracy of La Fayette. In what state were 
we then ? The patriots proscribed or oppressed: civil war 
threatening every where. Now we are in the sai^ie 
situation. I^ is said the insurrection in Paris has occa- 
sioned disturbances in the departments ! Let lis declare in 
the face of the universe, that Paris glories in the revolt of 
Slst May, and that without the cannon of that day, the 
conspirators would have triumphed, and we should have 
been slaves !” In this spirit the Convention, instead of 
yielding, adopted the most vigorous measures, and spoke 
in the most menacing strain. They declared that Paris, in 
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CHAP, placing itself in a state of insurrection, had deserved well 
of tJie country ; that th^ arrested deputies should forth- 
* with be lodged in prison like ordinary criminals ; that a 
call of the Convention should be made, and all those 
absent without excuse instantly be expelled, and their 
place supplied by new representatives ; that all attempts 
at correspondence or coalition among the departmental 
authorities were illegal, and that those who presided in 
j them should forthwith be sent to Paris ; they annulled 

xxviii. 200, the resolution of the department of the Eure, ordered all 
teur, Julie” Tcfractory authorities to be sent to the Revolutionary 
*1- Tribunal, and sent the most ardent Jacobins into the pro- 

vinces to enforce submission to the central government. ^ 
These vigorous measures effectually broke this formi- 
13 dable league The departments, little accustomed to resist 
Thp Giron«i. the authority of the government at Parii;, returned one by 
tion to submission. Hostile preparations were made at 

•ohtMi. Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, and Marseilles; but the insur- 
gents, without a leader or central point of union, and 
destitute of all support from the nobility and natural chiefs 
of the country, were unable to struggle with the energetic 
Committee of Public Salvation, wielding at will the army, 
the Jacobin clubs, and the municipalities. France now 
felt the fatal consequences of the centralisation of all power 
in Paris by the Constituent Assembly, of the democratic 
election of all the provincial authorities by universal suffrage, 
and of the geneml desertion of their country by the emigrant 
noblesse. These causes had utterly prostrated the strength 
of the provinces, and alreiidy every where established in 
absolute force the despotism of the capital. They con- 
tinued their preparations, however, and refused to send 
18^27 ^ 6 1 proscribed authorities to Paris ; but their ardour gra- 
i>cux Ainis, dually cooled, and in two months the germ of revolt 
Hist*! Pari, c'xisted Only in vigour at Lyons, Toulon, and Marseilles, 
xxviii 352 . where it afterwards brought about the most bloody 
catastrophes*. 2 

The great engine which the Jacobins made use of to 
u. inflame the popular passions against their opponents, and 
of rhl ^^^® general burst of indignation which followed 

raiism im- in tho departments the proscription of the Girondists, was 
Giroudist? * the charging them with the project of destroying the unity 
of tho Ilepublic, and establishing, instead of one mighty 
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state^ia federal union of small republics. T^at this project 
was entertained by many of the Girondists, is certain ; nor 
indeed could they well avoid anxiously wishing for the 
establishmon t of such a system, considering the incalculable 
evils which they saw coming on their country and them- 
selves, by the centralisation of all power in the hands of a 
violent and sanguinary faction at Paris, and the apparent 
prosperity and happiness which, under the federal system, 
the American republics were enjoying. But the Jacobins, 
by incessantly representing that design as amounting, as 
in fact it did, to a partition of France, and as rendering 
it wholly unable to resist the attacks of the European 
monarchies, succeeded in generally rousing the national 
spirit agjiinst the fallen party, and cooling the ardour 
of those in the departments who had taken up arms in 
their defence. Qji the other hand, the leading principle 
of the Jacobins, which in a great degree produced their 
popularity in Paris, was the constant determination they 
evinced and acted on, to centralise every thing in the capi- 
tal, and render it all in all over France.* Meanwhile the 
reaction at Lyons, where, during the first burst of public 
indignation at the arrest of the Girondists, the federal party 
had gained an entire ascendancy, became terrible. Tho 
Revolutionary Tribunal, established by the. Jacobins for 
the destruction of their enemies, now seized by another 
party, was worked with fearful efficacy against themselves. 
Numerous arrests took place ; and in July alone, eighty- 
three ^persons were ordered to be brought to trial before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal at Lyons ; and though one only 
of these, Chalier, suffered death, yet it was attended witji 
circumstances of a very shocking kind. Though his crimes 
richly deserved that punishment, yet was his execution 
peculiarly horrible. Four times the guillotine (as yet a novel 
instrument in that region) missed its blow, and his head 
was at length severed from his body by means of a knife.^ 

The Convention shortly after, now wholly under the 
poM'er of the Jacobins, proceeded to the formation of a 
constitution, the most democratic tliat ever existed upon 

• ** Developper I’id^ qne Paris n’est que Ip Quartier- )^eni'>ral d«]e Repub. 
Uque, le centre du H'ouvemement, une armfe sans cesae existatit*'; qu'eUe 
n'existe, qu’elle ne vit,que par let revenus qa’eile fait dans lesdepertnieiis.** 
—Nottg de Payam, de Kobesfikkhe. Fapitrt Jniditi chez 

Boiu^&TLEaBJE, iL 3^ 
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CHAP, earth. Eight ^days completed the work. Every Froneh- 
man of twenty-one yearC'of age was entitled to exercise 
1733 the rights of a citizen ; a deputy was named by every fifty 
*' thousand citizens. On the 1st of May of every year, the 
Formation primary assemblies were to meet, without any convocation, 
*Con8titu- ^ renew the deputies. It was adopted without discussion, 
tion. and instantly circulated over all France. “ The most 
June 10. democratic constitution that ever existed,” said Robes- 
pierre in the Jacobins, “ has issued from the bosom of 
an assembly composed of counter-revolutionists, now 
purged of its unworthy members. Wo can now offer to 
the universe a constitutional code, infinitely superior to 
any that ever existed, which exhibits the sublime and ma- 
jestic image of French regeneration. We may now despise 
the efforts of calumny ; we can say — There is the answer of 
the patriot deputies ; there is the work of the Mountain.” 
Chabot answered — “ In this constitution so loudly praised, 
I see a power at once colossal and libertine. When you 
j des establish so powerful an exe(?utive, you sow anew the seeds 
jumH"**’ royalty. I am told that this power has no veto; but 
No. 43i! what does that signify ? I am asked, what will be the 
guarantee of liberty ? I answer, the guillotine.” ^ 

But there never was a greater mistake than to imagine, 
that this constitution, so republican in form, conferred any 
jg real liberties on the people. Its only effect was to concen- 
VaKt powers trato the whole authority of the state in the hands of a few 
niirtlt of"' poj)ular leaders. Thenceforward, the Committee of Public 
rsiiou Mvation at Paris exercised, without opposition, p11 the 
powers of government : it named and dismissed the gene- 
rals, the judges, and the juries ; appointed the intendants 
of the provinces ; brought forward all . public measures in 
the Convention, and launched its thunder against every 
opposing faction. By means of its commissioners it ruled 
the provinces, generals, and armies, with absolute sway ; 
and soon after, the law of suspected persons placed the per- 
sonal freedom of every subject at its disposal ; the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal rendered it the master of every life: 
» Miir ii requisitions and the maximum, of every fortune ; 

8^ 297 the accusations in the Convention, of every member of the 
K? wi legislature. The law of suspected persons, which augmented 
w ii. 92. so prodigiously this tremendous power of the Decemvirs, 
Sept. 17. passed on the 17th September.^ It declared all persons 
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liabU to arrest, who, “citherby their conduct, their relations, chap. 
their conversation, or their writing, have sl^n themselves xiv . 
the partisans of tyranny or of federation, or the enemies of 
freedom ; all persons who have not discharged their debjs 
to the country ; all nobles, the husbands, wives, parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, or agents of emigrants, who have t«ur, 
not incessantly manifested their devotion to the Revolu- 
tion.” Under this law, no person had any chance of safety, 2 » 6 , 2B7f 
but in going the utmost length of revolutionary fury.^* 

The established revolutionary committees were declared 
the judges of the persons liable to arrest. Their number p 
augmented with frightful rapidity ; Paris had soon forty- Fomiation 
eight. J'jvery village throughout the country followed its 
example. The n umber of revolutionary committees, which conmlitteei 
sprang up in every part of the kingdom to carry into exe- 
cution this tenable law, was almost incredible. Fifty thou- 
sand were soon A operation, from Calais to Bayonne. Five 
hundred thousand persons, drawn from the dregs of society, 
disposed in these committees of the lives and liberties of 
every man in France. With generous resolution, some 
men entered them with the design of arresting their oppres- 
sion : they were soon expelled to make way for more obe- 
dient ministers of the will of the dictators. Every member 
of tliese committees received throe francs a-day, and their 
number was no less than 540,000. It may readily be con- 
ceived that in a stjirving community, thirsting for gold, 
the revolutionary committees were not long of being filled ^ 
^f^ith such ehcouragement. According to the calcula- Aufir^x. 
tions of the Coiiventionnel Cambon, they cost annually to 
the nation 591,000,000 of francs in assignats, * or above 
jf24,000,000 sterling. In the immense number of the most 

• This atrocious law, as explained by a decree of the munieipallty of 
Paris, which was circulated over all France, guve the followiiijf definition 
of suspected persons ; — I, All those who, in the a8Ken)blieB of the people, 
attest their cnthiiBiasm by cries, menaces, or crafty discourses. 2. All 
those who more prudently speak only of the misfortunes of the Republic, 
and are always ready to spread bad new's with an afibeted air of sorretw. 

3. All those who have changed their conduct and language according to 
the course of events, who were mute on the crimen of the Royalists and 
Federalists, and loudly exclaim against the slight faults of the Repub. 
siicons. 4, All those who bewail the sitiiatiun of the farmers or Avaridoua 
merchants who have had their property taken from them by the forced 
requisitions. 5. Those who have the words ** Liberty," “ Country,” and 

** Republic" in their mouths, frequent the society of priests, gentlemen, 

Feuillants, Moderates, or Aristocrats, or take an interest in their suffer, 
itigs. 6. Those who have not taken an active part in supporting the cause 
of tlie people, and excuse themselves fur their luken armness by ailegmg 
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CHAP, active, ambitious, and -wicked of the pcbple who mere 
XIV. enlist^ on the^^^ide of th^ revolutionary, government, and 
personally interested in its preservation, is to^he found the 
.. re|?il secret of the firm establishment and long continuance 
of the Reign of Terror. 

The calculations of these inferior agents of cruelty sodh 
jg outstripped those of their masters. Marat had asserted that 
Atrociqiii 260,000 hoods must fall before freedom was secure. The 
of^thele in" revolutionary committees discovered that 700, (KX) persons 
ferior must be Sacrificed. The prisons were very soon crowded 
latipn. ^ ^ 'vith victims in every town in France ; a more speedy 
mode of disposing of them was ])roi)o.sed than the massacre 
of 2dSep£ember. “ I/et themquake in their cells,” said Oollot 
d’Herbois in the Convention : let the base traitors tremble 
at the shcceSses of our enemies : let a mine be dug under 
the prisons, tod at the approach of those -^’honi they call 
liberators, let^ spark blow them into the air.” The retreat 
of the allied armies rendered unnecessary the inhuman 
proposal at.tljat moment ; and famine, j)estilence, and the 
guillotine, sboh made its renewal superfluous. Such 
was the rapidity of the executions, that it exceeded not 
only any thing ever witnessed, but any thing hitherto 
» Pou* deemed possible. “ In the name of equality,” says the 
X. 2 , Republican annalist, “ they establislied a band of perma-" 
Ti/v rh assassins ; in the name of liberty, they trans- 

iiist rail, formed our cities into bastiles ; in the name of justice, 
La? ii 93 they. every where erected a tribunal to consummate 
i»4, Cha. murders ; in the name of humanity, they poured 

overy where rivers of blood. Robbery was unpunished, 
»7;98. spoliation deeft'e^d, divorce encouraged, prostitution pen- 
sioned, irreligioH lauded|Jtals€hood rewarded,^ tears inter- 

thi^ir pa,trioti«i giftsi or ierriceaiin the Natiorud Guard. 7. Those who 
tesHfled iadifferenee on the proclamation of the Republican constitution, 
or have expressed rain fears as to its durability. B, All those -Who, if they 
have done pothlng against liberty, have done nothing for it. 9. Ail who 
do not attend r^ilarly the meetings of their aections,^ knd allege, as an 
excuse, that tliey do ntu like to speak in public, or tliat their time is occu- 
pied by their private affairs. 10. Those who speak with contempt of the 
constituted authorities, the ensigns of the law, the popular societies, or 
the defeinWs of liberty. 11. Those who have signed any anti«revolutiou- 
ary petitions, or ■frequented societies or qlubs of tm higher classes. 12. * 
AU who were partisans of X<a Fayette, or served under him in the execu> 
tion of the OhAmp de Alars. — Under these ample clauses, every one was 
embraced wiio waA obnoxious to the Revolutioniats ; and the number of 
prisoners in Paris alone was raised in a few days fbam three hundred to 
three thoushnd, embracing all that remained of the* degance of the Fau^ 
bourg at Itelniaine.— iilii*. Port. xxix. 108— 112. 
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An eye wet with pity i«d to the boafiol<L Inhuny, cH ap, 
old grace, beauty, geni^ wo9tli, were rSke eondnqted 3civ. 
to the guillotine. A general torpor paralysed France ; the 
fear of death froze every heart ; its name was mserihed on 
every door.” * 

"This terrible power was every where based iipon the 
co-openition of the multitude. That formidable body ' 
generally aided in extending the Beign of Terror : in tw which wu 
clubs, by incessant denunciations of the opulent or rdspect- tlilSon t” 
able classes ; in the committees, by multiplying the num- 
her of vindictive committals. They supported the sword 
of the Decemvirs, because it fell upon the class above ' 
themselves, and opened to the indigent the wealth and 
the employments of the better ranks in the state : beciiuse 
it flattered them by the possession of power which they 
were wholly dis<jtialified to •exercise, and ruined the higher 
ranks, whom they luid been taught to regard as their 
•natural enemies. These revolutionary measures were 
executed over the whole extent of Frjince with the Ihst ' 
severity. Conceived by the most ardent minds, they 
were violent as to principle ; carried into effect far from 
the leaders who framed them, they were rendered still 
more oppressive by the brutal character of the agents 
to whom their execution was intrusted. . Part of the 
citusons was compelled to quit their homes j another was 
immured in dungeons as suspected ; the barn-yards of the 
farmers, the warehouses of the merchants, the - shops of 
the tiadesmen, were forcibly emptied for the use of the, 
armies or the government, and nothing but an elusory 
]>aper given in exchange. The forced loans were exacted 
with the utmost rigour;, the conditioners said to oU^, 

“ You are wortli 10,000 livres a-year to another, “ You 
have 20,000 and, to save tlieir heads from the guillotine, 
they were happy to surrender their property to these 
demands. 3fo better picture be desired of the tyraniiy 
of the^ despotic commissioners, than is furnished by the " 
report of one of their members to the Convention, 

^here,” said Laplanche, who had been sent to tliajdapgrt* , 
ment of Cher, “ X have made terror the orto of th^’day^; 
every where. I have imposed heavy contributlomi on 
rich and the aristocrats. From Orleans 1 have extracted 
fifty thousand francs ; and in two days, at Boai|;€i8, I 
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CHAP, raised two millions ; where I could not ippear in person, 
XIV. my delegates l;‘^ave ampl^ supplied my place. I have dis- 
" 1793 ^ missed all federalists, imprisoned all the suspected, put all 
the Sans Culottes in authority. I have forcibly married all 
tlie priests, every where electrified the hearts and inflamed 
, Journal de courage of the people. I have passed in review nume- 
UMonttigne,rou8 battalions of the National Guard, to confirm their 
republican spirit, and guillotined numbers of Royalists, 
teur, Sppt. In a word, 1 have*comp^0ely fulfilled my imperial man- 
3?3 date, and acted everywhere as a warm partisan of the 
wig. ii. 2$7. Mountain, and faithful representative of the Revolution.” 
The Convention approved of his proceedings.^ 

To obliterate as far as possible all former recollections, a 
2 Q new era was established ; they changed the divisions of the 
New era year, the names of {lie months and days. The ancient and • 
venerable institution of Sunday was abob.,hed ; the period 
ftboUshed; of rest fixcd at every tenth day; time was measured by 
of ” divisions of ten days ; and the year was divided into twelve * 

uvibuuap^ cqual mouths, beginning on the 22d September. These 
And decree changes Were preparatory to a general abolition of the 
Christian religion, and ♦ substitution of the worship of 
ineroc. Reofion in its stead. About the same time, Mr Pitt was, 
Sept. 12 . decree of the Convention, declared an “ enemy of the 

human race.” In the same sitting, it was ordered tliai all 
the castles and chateaux in the interior should be demo- 
lished. The splendid pile of Versailles narrowly escaped 
destruction ; as it was, the whole magnificent furniture it 
contained, the accumulation of centuries, was brolwn up 
and sold, and the royal apartments converted into barracks 
* Deux ^ for the soldiers, by whom many of the finest of them were 
HisJ ’ shamefully destroyed. ^ Straw bivouacs were strewed, wood 
xxviii. fires lighted on the marble floors of the royal apartments ; 
ii* 84 . ^tSuI. soldiers amused themselves with discharging their load- 
iv. 279. ed muskets at the heads of Le Brun on the walls.^ Not- 
withstanding the vigour and unrelenting severity of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal at Paris, it was far from answering 
the views of its founders, or the expectations of the multi- 
Sept. 9. tilde. On the 9th September, accordingly, it was remodeled, 
and its powers enlarged by a decree of the Convention, 
which is singularly instructive as to the rapid progress in 
the thirst for blood in the metropolis. By this decree the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was divided into four chambers, 
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each xith eo-oi^nate powers, and all sitting at the same chap. 
time. Each was to have its puMic accusrr, judges, and xiv. 
juries. This was avowedly ba^ on the necessity of pro- 
ceeding at once against the moderates, who formed a i journ. 
numerous portion .of the community. “ Tlie time has now 
arrived,” said Chaumette, at the Jacobins, “when the mo- 
derates must undergo the same fate as the aristocrats.”^ 

In the midst of these domestic changes, the Committee 
of Public Salvation did not los® sight of thwr inveterate 
hostility against England. On me 21st September, Barire, 
in the name of that body, brought forward a long and 
impassioned report, characterised by more than the usual 
amount of animosity against this country. “ The hatred of 
kings and of Carthage,” said he, “ founded the Roman con- 
stitution ; the hatred of kings, of emigrants, of nobles, and 
of the English, ought to consolidate the French Republic. 
Frenchmen, Europeans, Neutral Powers, Northern Powers, 
you have the same interest as we in the safety of France. 

Carthage tormented Italy; London torments Europe ; it is 
a wolf placed on the side of the Continent to devour it, a 
political excrescence which it is the first duty of liberty to 
destroy.” In pursuance of these principles, the Convention 
passed two decrees, declaring that no goods or merchandise 
were, subsequent to 1st January 1794, to be imported into 
any harbours or colonies of the Republic, except directly, 21 st sepi. ^ 
and in French vessels ; and totally prohibiting all coasting 
trade in France, or colonial trade between France and her 48i. 
colonies, but in French vessels, under pain of a fine of 3000 
francs and confiscation of the vessel and cargo.® 

But all these changes, important as they were, yielded 
in magnitude to the decree of the Convention on October , 

10, on the new organisation of the government. This Export of at 
decree was based on a minute and able report by St Just 
in the name of the Committee of Public Salvation, which ijt«pubUc. 
fully admitted the deplorable internal state of the Republic, 
and the total inefficacy of all the measures hitherto taken 
for the establishment of a regular, government, in lieu of 
the monarchy which ha^l been overthrown. “ Tlie admi^ 
nistration of the armies,” said he, “ is overrun by brigands ; 
they sell the rations of the horses ; the battalions are in 
want of cannon and draught animals to draw thein ; sub- 
ordination is at an end ; all the world robs and iets the 
VOL. IT. 1 
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CHAP, government at defiance. The law of the maximum has 
proved entirely nugatory ; the enemies of the people, more 
rich than they, buy the provisions above the maximum ; 
the markets arc ovemiled by the cupidity of sellers ; the 
price of provisions is lowered, but the provisions themselves 
have disappeared. The cultivators, wherever they could, 
have sold their produce to our enemies in preference to our- 
' selves. The commissaries of the armies, the agents of all 
kinds, have pillaged at least three milliards, (£120,000,000,) 
and from the very enormity of their gains they have 
derived additional means of corrupting the people. The 
rich have become richer in spite of the taxes laid on tliem ; 
the dreadful misery of the people has imjiroved their rela- 
tive situation. Every one has pillaged the state. There 
is not a single military commander who is not, at this 
moment, founding his fortune on treaobery in favour of 
the cause of kings. *Tho highest officers of government are 
still worse. All places are bought, and it is no longer men 
of property who buy them. Scoundrels purchase on the 
prospect of plunder ; if you chase one from his place, ten 
enter in at another. The agents of the hospitals have sold 
« their provisions to La Vendee. The commissaries for the 

armies have become the worst of monopoliser?. The assig- 
nats have liitherto constituted the strength of the state, 
* but let us not deceive ourselves ; if the assignats are not 

withdrawn from circulation, their holders will enter into 
^ competition with the cultivators and the producers, and 

industry will l>e ruined. The government has lost half 
their value in the sale of the national domains ; the Republic 
is the prey of twenty thousand fools or villains who corrupt 
or cheat it Govornmont is overwhelmed with correspond- 
eiice‘; the bureaux have swccoeded to t\ic monarchy ; the 
demon of writing has invaded the state, and subordination 
is at an end. I understand now the wisdom of the Egypt 
iiuis and tlie Romans; they wrote little and thought much : 
1 rb government cannot exist without laconism iti style. Ae 

ii« public service has ceased to be a profession, it has becomo 

SSt^paTi * trade. The government is a hierarchy of errors and 
xxix. i5s>,‘ crimes.” Such is a pictu»6,<rf revolutionary ii^ance by one 
toir ardent of thlP^revolutionists. Contrast this 

11. ‘ with the worst periods of the monarchy, and drawn by the 

bitterest of its opponents.^ 
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The remedy proposed by St Just, and* adopted by the chap. 
Convention, for these disastrous ^vils, consisted in a pro- 
digious increase of the power of the executive. By the " 7 

decree which passed on his motion, the government of ^ 

France was declared revolutionary till peace ; aiid the Decree ve«f. 
executive council, the ministers, the generals, the whole pjlvX u,o 
constituted bodies, were placed under the direction of the committe* 
Committee of Public Salvation, which was to render, an siivation. 
account of its proceedings every eight days to the Conven- oct. lo. 
tion. The revolutionary laws were to be executed rapidly ; 
the government w^as to correspond directly with the dis- 
tricts ; all the generals were to be nominated by the Con- 
vention, on the recommendation of the Committee of 
Public Salvation. The grain produced in every district 
was to be calculated ; the amount needed for the subsist- 
ence of its inhabitants ascertained, and the remainder 
subjccte*d to requisition for the public service. Paris was 
to be provisioned in this way for a year. A revt)lutionary 
army was to be raised to enforce these requisitions, and 
repress all counter-revolutionary movements — it was to bo 
under the direction of the Committee of Public Salvation; 
a new court was to be established, named by the Conven- 
tion, to punish embezzlers of the public money, and make 
public officers render an account of their fortunes. It may ^ 
saf(?ly be affirmed, that this decree, coupled with that of oc t. lo. ’ 
suspected persons which had been passed a few weeks *‘^**^* 
before, vested more absolute power in the Committee of 174/ 

Public Salvation than had over before been wielded by any 
government upon carth.^ 

Meanwhile the prisons of Paris exhibited the most 
extraordinary spectacle. Filled at once with ordinary male- ^ 
factors, and with all that yet remained of dignity, beauty, Extrai»r(ii. 
or virtue in the Republic, , they presented the most unpii- "S v’re. 
rallelcd assemblage that modem Europe had yet seen of sontAd by 
unblushing guilt and unbending virtue, of dignified man- 
ners and revolutionary vulgarity, of splendid talent and 
frightful atrocity. In some, where the rich were aUowed 
to provide for their own comforts, a singular degree of 
affluence and even elegance for some time prevailed ; A 
others, the mostmoblo captives were weeping on a coneh 
of straw, with no other covering than a few filthy rags. 

The French character, imbued beyond any other in Europe 
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with elasticity, and capability to endure misfortunes, in 
many instances rose sup'jrior to all the horrors with which 
the jails w’ere surrounded. From the multitude and lustre 
of their fellow-sufferers, every one felt his own calamities 
sensibly softened. By degrees the ordinary interests of life 
began to exert their influence even on the verge of the 
tomb; poetry enchanted the crowded cell? by touching 
strains, eloquence exerted its fascinating ascendant, beauty 
renewed its silken chains. , The female captives of rank 
became attentive to their dress ; intimacies and attachments 
were formed ; and, amidst all the agitation and agony 
consequent on their protracted suffering.s, the excitements 
of a happier existence were felt even to the foot of the 
scaffold. By degrees, as the prosecutions became more 
frequent, and numbers were daily led out to execution, the 
sense of common danger united them in the buntj^ of the 
strongest affection ; they rejoiced and wept together ; and 
the conshuit thinning of their number produced a sympathy 
among the survivors, which outlived every other feeling of 
existence.' 

General Oustine, who commanded the army of Flanders 
at the time of the capture of Valenciennes by the English, 
was denounced by the agents’ of the Convention, and 
shortly after brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
charged with having entered into treacherous correspond- 
ence with the Allies, and of having been the means of 
causing Frankfort, Mayence,and Valenciennes, to fall into 
the hands of the* enemy. When the state of the armies, 
described in the report already quoted by St Just, is con- 
sidered, it will not be deemed surprising that disasters 
befell the forces of the Republic. The only thing really 
surprising is, tliat France w as not conquered. The prose- 
cutors entirely failed in adducing any satisfactory evidence 
against him. ' His beautiful and gifted daughter-in-law in 
vain sat daily by his side, and exerted herself to the 
utmost in his behalf ; General Baraguay d’Hilliers, with 
generous courage, supported him by his military know- 
ledge and experience. Her grace, and the obvious inj ustice 
of the accusation, produced some impression oqjjjj^e judges, 
and a few inclin^ to an afequittal ; Immediately the 
Revolutionary Tribunal itself was complained of at the 
Jacobin Club.^ 
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It gives mo great pain,” sajd Hubert at that great chap. 
centre of the Revolution, “ to be obliged to denounce an 3(iv. 
authority which was the liope of the patriots, and hitherto ' 

has so well deserved their confidence. But the Revolu- 
fionary Tribunal is on the point of absolving a guilty penunci*. 
person, in favour of whom the beauties of Paris are mov- 
ing heaven and earth. The daughter of Custine, as skilful at the 
an actress in this city as her father was at the head of the ule^conveu- 
armies, solicits every one on his behalf.” Robespierre tian, 
made some cutting remarks on the spirit of chicanery and 
form which had taken possession of the Tribunal, and 
stronglyadvocated his condemnation. Th^municipality of 
Paris, on the motion of Hebert, passed a decree prohibiting Aug. 27 . 
the fair supplicants (jolies intrigantes) from obtaining 
entrance to any of the jails or police-offices. The conse- 
quences were decisive ; General Custine was at length found 
guilty, and condemned amidst the rapturous applause of 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers, wffio filled the court. Young 
Madame Custine narrowly escjiped death, in consequence of 
the noble part she liad taken in his defence. When she 
appeared on the stair on leaving the court, a savage cry 
arose in the mob ; the vociferations of the people, and 
their gestures, showed they were preparing to murder her 
on the spot. If she had sunk down, she would have been 
instantly torn in pieces ; even the appearance of faltering 
would have proved fatal. » Uncertain whether to advance 
or recede, she hesitated a moment, aqd the j^ople were 
just springing forward to seize her, when an unknown 
woman in the crowd secretly pressed her hand, and tak- 
ing the child, wl|ich she carried in her arms, from her 
breast, gave it to her with the words, Return it at the 
bottom of the stair.” She did so, and, protected by the ^ 
infant citizen, escaped unhurt, and gave back the child ; #6, ij?.* 
but she never saw her deliverer more.* Custine was sent 
to the scaffold, and, though shaken for a moment, died xii. v. 297, 
firmly. The crowd murmured because he appeared on 5^^' 
the fata} chariot with a minister of religion by his side, No. 95, p. ‘ 
and knelt to pray on the steps of the scaffold before he 
ascended.^ General llouchard, the second in command,*^ 
who had denounced Custine, notwithstanding his recent 

* Ttiis curious incident is perfectljr autbeoticAted.— See La RuuU an 
183S, par Mixrquu CDsTtHE, i. 30, 
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CHAP, success over the Allies at Hoiidschoote, shortly after shared 
XIV. the same fate ; and Baraguay d’Hilliers, reserved for 
" jyyjj higher destinies, was sent to prison, from whence he was 
only delivered by the fall of llobespierre. 

Marie Antoinette was the next victim. Since the death 
of the King, his unfortunate family had been closely con- 
situftiion of fined in the Temple ; the Princesses had themselves dis- 
tofnltte.” charged all the duties of menial servants to the Queen and 
the Dauphin. A project had been formed, with every 
appearance of success, for h^r escape ; she at first listened 
to the proposal, but on the evening before it w’lis to be 
carried into cxijcution, declared her resolution never to 
se^mrate from her son. “ Whatever pleasure it wouhl give 
me,” said she, “ to escape from this place, T cannot consent 
to be separated from him. I can feel no enjoyment witV 
out my children : with them I can regret nothing.” Even 
in the solitude of her confinement, the cares of his educar 
tion were sedulously attended to ; and the mind of the 
. young King already comprehended the duties of royalty. 
The Revolution of Slat May, however, w^as felt in its full 
severity by the prisoners in the Temple, as well as all 
the other captives in France. Hebert insisted that the 
family of the tyrant should not be better treated than a 
family of Sans Culottes ; and he obtained a decree from 
the magistrates, by which every species of luxury was 
withdrawn. Their fare w'as reduced to the humblest 
kind j oil wicker-lamps became their only light, and their 
dress the coarsest habiliment|. ITc himself soon after 
visited the Temple, and took from the unhappy prisoners 
even the little movables on which tiieir only comfort 
depended. Nothing was found tending to inculpate them ; 
from the Queen they took a stick of sealing-wax, from the 
• Princeas-Royal a prayer for France. They ciirried off, 
soon after, the last hat worn by Louis, which the Queen 
, was striving (o preserve as a relic, “ as a suspicious article.” 

d’Anffou. Eighty-four louis, w'hich the Princess Elizabeth had 

x." 29 «. 1 ‘ecoived from the Princess Lamballe, and which she had 
Th. T. 309. hitherto concealed, could not elude this ri|||^rous search, 
and were taken away.^ 

Soon the barbarity of the Government envied the 
widowed and captive Queen even the pleasure of behold- 
ing her son. The discovery of an abortive conspiracy for 
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their ’Jiberation was made the ground for separating the chap. 
Dauphin from his mother, and delivering him to the 
inhuman Simon, tlie agent and friend of Robespierre. In 
vain the young Prince demanded to seo the decree which 
authorised this cruel separation. His mother, weeping, CTucUreat. 
resisted for above an hour, with the little boy clinging to 
her neck ; but at length she was forced to let him go by 
tho threat of instantly putting him to death. When 
removed, tliis poor child remained two d^ys without tak- 
ing nourisjiment ; after he was for ever withdrawn from 
her sight. His beautiful fair locks, which still fell in July 3. 
profuse curls over his shoulders, were cut off, and he was 
dressed in coarse garments, and compelled to wear the 
bonnet rouge^ and the pantaloons and coat which composed 
the dress called “ a la Carmagnole'' All the cruel treat- 
ment of Simon could not extinguish the native generosity 
of his disposition. “ Capet,” said he, if the Vendeans 
were to succeed in delivering you, and placing you on the 
throne, what would you do with me 1" — “ I would pardon 
you,” replied the infant monarch. What am I to do 
with the child V' said Simon to the Committee of Public 
Salvation : — Banish him ?” — “ No.'^ — “ Kill him ?” — 

" No.” — Poison him 1” — No.” — " What then V' — “ Get t Lac. x. 
guit of him." These instructions were too faithfully ®xe- 
cuted. By depriving him of air, exercise, and wholesome DuiheBae 
food, by keeping him in a continual state of squalid' filth, 
the unfortunate child was at length brought in the next n, 26 . 
year to his grave, without imposing upon his keepers the 
necassity of actual violence.^ 

On the 1st August the design of destroying the Queen 
was for the first time brought forward in the Convention. js. 
The Committee of Public Salvation had been divided on Decree of 
tho step. Robespierre opposed it ; but Bar6re, Billaud 
Varennes, and the party who ultimately destroyed him*5 
carried the pmnt against him. " How,” said Barftre, do the trW of 
the enemies of the Republic still hope for success 1 Is it Q«««n. 
because we have too long forgotten the crimes of the 
Austrian ? Is it because we have shown so strange an 
indulgence to the race of our ancient tyrants 1 It w time 
that this unwise apathy should cease — it is time to extir- 
pate from the soil of the Republic the last roots of royalty. 

As for the children of Louis the conspirator, they are 
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hostages for the Republic. The charge of their maintenance 
shall be reduced to whatsis necessary for the sustenance of 
two individuals. But behind them lurks a woman, who 
bae been the cause of all the disasters of France, whose 
share in every project adverse to France has long been 
known. ^National justice claims her as its own. It is to 
the Tribunal appointed for the trial of conspirators that 
we must send her. It is thus alone that you can make 
Francis and GcoVgc, Charles and William, sensible of the 
crimes which their ministers have committed.” In pur- 
suance of these views, he proposed that Marie Antoinette 
should be forthwith sent to the Conciergerie, separated 
from her family, and brought to trial before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal : and that all the members of the House 
of Capet, with the exception of the two children in con- 
finement, should be banished the French territory. A 
decree in these terms, like all the other decrees at this time, 
passiod unanimously, without any debate.^* 

On the 2d August the Queen w as separated from her 
weeping sister and daughter, and confined alone in the 
prison of the Conciergerie, the most rigorous of the many 
rigorous places of confinement at that time known in 
Paris. A narrow, gloomy, and damp apartment, a worn 
mattress, and a bed of straw, constituted the sole accom- 
modations of one for whom the splendour of Versailles 
once seemed hardly adequate. She was kept there above 
two months in the closest confinement ; her mild and 
heroic demeanour interested even the w ife of the jailer on 
hpr behalf. Night and day a guard of gendarmes was kept 
in, her small and wretched cell. But tlie fidelity of her 
devoted adherents w^on over these guardians of the muni- 
cipality; some faithful friends visited her there, and a 
courageous priest, M. rAbb4 Magnier, at the hazard of 
his life,' often administered to her the sacnynent, which 
she received with the most devout gratitude. Madame 
de Stael published a pamphlet, in w'hich, with generous 
eloquence, she urged the impolicy as well as injustice of 


• “ Robespierre," said Napoleon, “ wo* by no means the worst character 
who figured In the Revolution. He oppoted trying tht QnliR Uc was 
not an atheist, like many of hia colleagues. He was a fimaillfw monster : 
but iucorruptible, Incapable of robbing or putting to death from ^rsonal 
enmity. He was an entltusiast, who really behev^ he was doing right.” — 
O’Mkxra, U. 170. 
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furtlier severity against the royal family. “ Women of chap. 
France,” she concluded, ^ I appral to you : your empire is xiv. 
over, if ferocity continues to reign ; your destinies are "“TtmT" 
gone, if your tears fall in vain. Defend, then, the Queen, 
by the arms which Nature has given you : Seek the infant, * Dttchwte 
who will perish if bereaved of his mother, and must become lemefSao. 
the object of painful interest, from the unheard-of calami- 
ties which have befallen him. Let him ask on his knees Bur le Pro!* 
the life of his mother: childhood can pray; it can 
pray, when as yet it knows not the calamity which it (EuvrU, 
would avert.” But her efforts were in vain. On the 14th x*’239 
October the Queen was brought before the Revolutionary 241,249. 
Tribunal.^ 

An immense crowd assembled to witness her trial. The 
spectacle of a Queen being tried by her subjects was as yet 30 
new in the history of the world ; the populace, how much Trial of 
soever accustomed to sanguinary scenes, were strongly 
excited by this event. Sorrow and confinement had 
whitened her once beautiful hair ; her figure and air still 
commanded the admiration of all who beheld her ; her 
cheeks, pale and emaciated, were occasionally tinged with a 
|ivid colour, at the mention of those she had lost. Out of de- 
ference to her husband’s memory, rather than from her own 
inclination, she pleaded to the court. Their interrogatories 
were of no avail ; her answers, like those of the King, were 
clear, distinct, and unequivocal. As the form of examining 
witnesses w^as necessary, the prosecutors called the Count 
d’Estaing, who commanded the military at Versailles on • 
the 5th October 1789. But though the Queen had been his 
political opponent, he had too high a sense of honour to 
tell any thing but the truth, and spoke only of her heroism 
on that trying occasion, and her noble resolution expressed 
in his presence to die with her husband, rather than obtain 
life by leaving him. Manuel, notwithstanding his hostility 
to the court during the Legislative Assembly, declared he 
would not dej>one to one fact' against the accused. The 
venerable Bailly was next brought in ; he now beheld the 
fruits of his democratic enthusiasm, and wept when be 
saw the Queen. When asked if he knew ^'tho ^i^einan 
Capet,” he turned with a melancholy air to his sovereign, 
and profoundly bowing his head, said, "Yes, I know 
Madame'" He then declared that he could say nothing 
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CHAP, against her, and that all the pretended accounts extracted 
XIV . from the young Prince, refeti vc to the journey t 6 Varennes, 
" were false. The Jacobins were furious at his testimony, 

and, from the violence of their language, he easily antici- 
pated the fate which they reserved for himself. Recourse 
was then had to the testimony of other witnesses; the 
monsters H^lwjrt and Simon were examined, but what 
they had to declare amounted to nothing but proofs of the 
piety and affectionate disposition of the Queen and the 
Princess Elizabeth.* At last Hubert deponed that the 
Dauphin had informed him that he had been initiated 
I Bull, du into improper practices by his mother ; the Queen, over- 
Trib Rf v. wholm^ with horror at the atrocious falsehood, remained 
pp. silent. A juryman having insisted that she should answer, 

ixu* 364* — ** ^ hitherto spoken," said she, “ it is because 

372. Lac. nature refused to answer to such an accusation, brought 
Th^^’:^^4* a motlicr.” Turning to the audience, with inex- 

376 . ’ pressible dignity, she ridded — “ I appeal to all the mothers 

who hear me, wliother such a thing is possible.” i 

“ Abash'd the l>evil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is ; and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely— saw and pined 

Ilia loss : but clilefly to find liero observed g 

His lustre visibly impair'd ; yet seem'd * 

Undaunted." + 

It was of no avail ; notwithstanding the eloquent and 
counigeous defence of her counsel, she was condemned. 

At four on the morning of the* day of her execution, she 
31 wrote a letter to the Princess Elizabeth, worthy to be 
Her heroic placed beside the testament of Louis. “ To you, my sister,” 
Sight befnro “ I myself for the last time. I have been 

her death, cifndemned, not to an ignominious death ; it is so only to 
the guilty; but to rejoin your brother. Innocent like 
him, I hope to emulate his firmness at the last hour. I 
weep only for my children : I hope that one day, when 

• The chief facts deponed to by Hebert were—" Qu’il a trouvS un livre 
d'^liae il elle appartenont, dans lequel iUit un de ces signes contre-revolu- 
tionnairea, consultant eu un occur eniiamm6, traverse par une fleche, sur 
lequel etait #crit, * Jesu, miserere nobis.’ Une autrefois il trouva dans la 
chumbre d' Elisabeth un chapeau qul fut reconnu pour avoir appartenu i 
Louis Capet : oette decouverte ne lui permit plus de douter qu’il existe 
]varmi ^ ooU^guea quelques hommes dims le caa de se d6grader en point 
de ser^ la tyrannic. • • * Qu'il n’y avaii; pas mdme k douhy^ar ce que 
dit ie fils Cai>et, qu'il p’y ait an acte inceatoeux entre la nmfi et le fils," 
[a child of eight years old!]— Rwlletin 4u Tribunal Efvolutionnaire, No. 
U, p. 96, 96; and IlUt, Pari, xzix 354, 365 
f Paradiu Lost, iv. S45. 
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they have I regained their ranlt^they may be reunited to 
you, and feel the blessing of your tender ewe. Let them 
ever recollect what I have never ceased to inculcate, that 
a scrupulous discharge of duty is the only foundation of a 
good life ; friendship and mutual confidence its best con- 
solation. May my son never forget the last words of his 
father, which I now repeat from myself— iVijuer to attempt 
to revenge our death. I die true to the Catholic religion — 
the faith of my fathers, which I have never ceased to pro- 
fess. Deprived of all spiritual consolation, I can only seek 
for pardon from Heaven. I ask forgiveness of all who 
know mo ; from you, in an- especial manner, my sister, for 
ail the pain I may have involuntarily given you : I pray 
for forgiveness to all my enemies for the evil they have 
done ; and I now bid farewell to my aunts, brothers, and 
sisters. I have had friends : the idea of being separated 
from them is one of the greatest regrets I feel in dying. 
Let them know that in my last moments I thought of 
them. Adieu ! my good and tender sister ; may this letter 
reach you. Think ever of me ; and I embrace you with 
all my heart, as well as those poor and dear infants. My 
God ! how heart-rending it is to quit them for ever ! 
Adieu ! adieu ! I am now to bid farewell to all but my 
religious duties.”^* 

When led out for execution, she was dressed in white. 
She had cut off her hair with her own hands. Placed in 
a chariot, with her arms tied behind her back, she was 
conducted by a long circuit to the place of execution : 
which was on the Place of the Ilevolution,t where her 
husband had perished. A constitutional priest was seated 
by her side. Thirty thousand armed men lined the streets, 
and ten times that number gazed on the spectacle. Her air, 
like that of Charlotte Corday, was calm and serene. She 
spoke little, but gazed with an expression of interest on 
tlie numerous revolutionary names and signs, which liad 
so altered the character of the metropolis since she last 
saw it When the chariot stopped in the Place Louis XV.. 

• The anthenticitj of this letter is placed beyond a doubt. taken 

as soon as written to Robesaierre ; found after death anaonJllU papers 
by Courtois, and discovered among the latter’s papers in 1815, when tbeae 
were searched by order of Goverament. A fac.similc of it Is anneifed to the 
Duchess d’Angoul^rae’s narrative.— See Bioffraphie Uniwr$cl^xxyii.fk, 
(Marie Aktoiwtte.) 

f Now the riace Louis XV. 
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sbe turned her eyes to the^Tuilerie^, once the scene of her 
joys, and a bright flush suffused her countenance, which 
soon gave place to the former pallid hue. The people, 
roused by revolutionary emissaries, raised savage shouts 
of joy ae she moved along ; the Queen, with a serene look, 
indicating pity rather than suffering, bore that last expres- 
sion of populiw fury. When the procession reached the 
fatal spot in the centre of the Place Louis XV., she ascended 
with a firm step the scaffold,, and at the top of the stair 
trode accidentally on the foot of the executioner. “ Par- 
don me, sir said she, “ I did not do it intentionally.” * 
Her last words were, “ 0 God ! pardon my enemies : 
farewell, my beloved children ; I am about to join your 
father !” She then calmly resigned herself to the execu- 
tioners : her countenance was illuminated by an expression 
of Christian hope ; and the daughter of the Caesars died 
with a firmness that did honour to her race.^ 

Thus perished, at theageof thirty-nine, Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of Franco. Called i^ early life to the first throne 
in Europe, surrounded by a splendid court and a flattering 
nobility, blessed with an affectionate husband and pro- 
mising family, she seemed to have approached, as nearly 
as *the uncertainty of life will admit, to the limits of 
human felicity. She died, after years of suffering and 
anguish, broken by captivity, subdued by misfortune, 
bereft of her children, degraded from her throne, on the 
scaffold, where sho liad rt?cently before seen her husband 
perish. History has not recorded a more terrible instance of 
reverse of fortune, or one mure illu.^trative of the wisdom 
of the ancient saying, “ tliat none should be pronounced 
happy till the day of his death.” Her character has 

• En montant k I'^ohafaud Antoinette mit per infjrarde le pied sur celui 
du citoyen Smusun, et rexecuteur ties jugemeus en reeseutit assez tie dou- 
lear pour e’^crier, “ Ah ! " EUe w retourna en lui disant, “ Monsieur, je 
vous demande excuse ; jo nc I’ai pan fait expres.” Ihrudhomrae’s account 
of the execution of the Queen is far the most minute; and as ho was a 
fuHous Republican, and ally of Danton’g, It is liable to no suspicion. — See 
Phuohommk's Hf volutions dts Paris^ No. 2)2, p. 97.— This ineident attracted 
so much notice, tiuit it funned the subject of an engranng executed at th« 
time, and with these words at its foot. 

f The same sentiment is finely expressed by Euripides — 

^ X' et/xor’ wxrfh 

Ilf/s ^etpetrrof tsjs riAet/rsusty thnf 

EctttPiDGS, AndromacAe, 100 — 102. 
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come comparatively ppre and unsullied out of the revolo- chap. 
tionary furnacei An affectiona^ daughter and a faithful 
wife, she preserved in the two most corrupted courts of "“TtwT 
Europe the simplicity and affections of domestic life. If 
in early youth her indiscretion and familiarity were such 
as prudence would condemn, in later years her spirit and 
magnanimity were such as justice must admire. She was 
more fitted for the storms of adversity than the sunshine 
of prosperity. Sometimes ambitious and overbearing in 
the earlier years of her reign : it was the sufferings of her 
later days tliat drew forth the nobler parts of her character. 

The worthy descendant of Maria Theresa, she would have 
died in the field combating her enemies, rather than live 
on the throne subject to their control. Years of misfortune 
quenched her spirit, but did not lessen her courage ; in 
the .solitude of the Temple, she discharged, with exemplary , 
fidelity, every duty to her husband and her children, and los, 109 . 
bore a reverse of fortune, unparalleled even in that age of 
calamity, with a heroism that never was surpassed.^ 

Her marriage to Louis was considered at the time as a 
masterstroke in politics. A long alliance between the 
rival monarchies was ' anticipated from the propitious Fntai e/rp^t# 
union which seemed to unite their destinies. It led to a 
war more terrible than any which had yet shaken these Louts, 
powers ; to the repeated capture of both capitals by hostile 
armies; to mutual exasperation unprecedented between 
their people. So nncertain are the conclusions of political 
wisdom, when founded on personal interests or connexions, 
and not on the great and permanent principles which 
govern human affairs. The-maniiers of the Queen acceler- 
ated the Revolution : her foreign descent exasperated the 
public discontent ; her undeserved death was one means 
of bringing about its punishment. I’ho justice of Heaven le, isia 
neither slumbered nor slept. Slow, but sure, came the 
Hour of Germany’s revenge. On the day twenty years from 1793. ^ 
that on which she ascended the scaffold, commenced the 
fatal rout of France on the field of Leippe.^ 

On the day of the execution of Queen, Harare 
regaled Robespierre, St Just, and some others o|^ their singniar 
party, at a tavern. Robejspierre condemned the proceedings 
against the Queen, and in particular H^bert^s monstrous Bw^r«. 
evidence, with so much vehemence that he broke his plate 
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CHAP. * during the violence of his gesticulajion. But Bar^re and 
3UV. the others defended the jfroceedings, and announced more 
jygjj extensive plans of carnage. “The vessel of the Revolu- 
tion/* said he, “ cannot be wafted into port but on waves 
, of blood. We must begin with the members of the 

aucviU. 124. Constituent and Legislative Assemblies. That rubbish 
must be swept away.” ^ 

\ This intention was not long of being carried into effect. 

The Decemvirs next proceeded to destroy their former 
AiTMtanii friends, and the earliest supporters of the Revolution. 

Bailly, mayor of Paris, and president of the Assembly on 
Nov.' 11. occasion of the celebrated Jeu de Paume, w^as arrested, 

and brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. His 
profound and eloquent scientific researches, his great ser- 
vices in tlie cause of liberty, his enlightened philanthropy, 
plejwlod in vain before that sanguinary court. The recol- 
lection of the Champs de Mars, of the red flag, and the 
courageous stand which ho had made with l^a Fayette 
against the fury of the multitude, as well as his recent 
refusal to depone against Marie Antoinette at her trial, 
were present to the minds of his prosecutors. The wit- 
nesses adduced spoke against him with an unusual degree 
of asperity, Ilis last words to the court were — “ I have 
ever executed the law : I will know how to obey it, since 
you are its organ.” lie was condemned to die, and in his 
case, as he had foreseen, a refinement of cruelty was 
employed. He was first brought to the common place of 
execution in the Place Louis XV., but when there,, the 
mob, with savage yells, insisted he should bo taken to the 
Champ de Mars, as the place* where he had first hoisted 
the flag of defiance to Revolutionary atrocity. Thither he 
' was accordingly led j the guillotine was taJeen down, and 

m immense crowd of vindictive Jacobins, among whom 
* Bun. do were a largo proportion of women, and persons whom ho 
No*^8ifp^* had saved from famine during his mayoralty, followed to 
322. Lac. wittiosB liis death. On foot, in the most dreadful weather, 
X. 294 ,’ 39fi, ’ the unhappy victim was led behind the guillotine during 
^ passage of two hours, from the Place Louis XV., 

Deux AmiR, to th^ place finally fixed on for his execution on the 
de Mars near the river, opposite Chaillotl|IDuring 
in. S4S,243. this passage he frequently fell from*the violence to which 
ho was exposf^ he was assailed with hisses and pelted 
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with Intid, and tho first President of the Assembly received CHAP, 
several inhuman blows from the jfcpnlace. At the Champ 
de Mars, the red flag, emblematic of the martial law which 
he had authorised, was burned over his head, and Bailly 
was led again on foot, amidst a drenching fall of snow 
and sleet, to the banks of the river, where he was exe- 
cuted. “ You tremble, Bailly,” said one of the spectators. 

“ My friend,” said the old man, it is only from cold.” 

The eloquent Barnave, one of the most upright members 
of the Constituent Assembly, was soon after condemned, 37 
notwithstanding a defence by himself of unrivalled pathos of Barnave 
and ability. Buport Butertro, formerly minister of Louis 
XVI., on the same day shared the same fate. • Condorcet 
had fled when the lists of proscription were first prepared 
by the victors on the 2d June ; for eight months he was - 
concealed in Paris, and employed the tedious hours of 
solitude in composing liis celebrated “ Esquisse du Progi^s 
de I’Esprit Humain,” a work in which much learning is 
illustrated by fervid eloquence ; and the warm but visionary 
anticipations of future improvement w’ere indulged, amidst 
the deepest circumstances of present disaster. In gratitude 
to the hostess who had sheltered him, he wrote a poem, 
containing a sentiraent descriptive of the feelings of his 
party during those melancholy times — 

Chol4 d’etre oppresseur ou la victime, * 

jnembrasaai le molheur et leur laissai lo crime." 

Terrified by the numerous lists of persons condemned 
for concealing the proscribed, he declared to his generous 
protector his resolution to leave her. ‘‘ I must not remain 
any longer with you ; I am hors la loi^ — “ But we,” replied 
she. ‘‘ are not hors de Vhunu^nitiV He set out, nevertheless, 
disguised as a common labourer ; at the village of Clamart, 
the fineness of his linen awakened the suspicion of his no. 72. xk 
landlady, who had him arrested and sent to prison, where 
next morning he was found dead from tho efiects of a xi. 21, 22. ’ 
speedy poison, which, like many others in those days of 
terror, he constantly carried about his person.' 

Tho Buke of Orleans, the early and interested instigator * 

’ of the Revolution, was its next victim. Billaud Varennes gg 
said in tho Gonvention-r~“ The time has come when all Trial ohi» 
the conspirators should be known and struck. I demand 
that we no longer pass over in silence a man whom we 
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CHAP, seem to have forgot, despite the" numerous facts Which 
XJV. depone against him. I demand tliat D’Orleans be sent to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, with the other conspirators.” 
Loud applauses followed these words ; and Robespierre 
immediately added — " There can be no one so blind as not 
to be enlightened by the flames of Lyons and Marseilles, 
which the conspinitors have lighted ; or so <^f as not to 
hear the cries of the patriots massacred in La Vend^, 
Belgium, and Toulon ; wherever, in short that execrable 
faction have possessed any influence. I oBmand that we 
instantly proceed to the vote.” Tlic Convention, once his 
hireling adulators, unanimously supported the proposal. 
In vain he alleged his accession to the disorder of 5th 
ixliu nfl' October, his support of the revolt of August lOth^iis vote 
177. ’ against the ‘King on January 17th; his condemnation 

was speedily pronounced.^ ' ’ 

He demanded only one favonr, which wa'« granted, that 
his execution should be i)ostponed for twenty-four hours. 
HUrtectt- In the interval, he had a repast prepared with care, on 
t»ou. which he feasted with more than usual avidity ; when 
led out to execution, he gazed for a time, with a smile on 
bis countenance, on the Palais Royal, the scene of his 
former orgies. He was detained above a quarter of an 
lu>ur in front of that palace by order of Roo^ierre, who 
•had in vain asked his daughter’s hand in marriage, and 
had promised, if he would relent in that extremity, to 
excite a tumult which would sjive his life. I>ei)raved as 
he was, he had too much honourable feeling left to consent 
to such a sacrifice, and remained in expectation of death, 
without giving the expected signal of acquiescence, for 
twenty minutes, when he was , permitted to continue his 
journey to the scaffold. He mot his fate with stoical 
fortitude ; and it is pleasing to have to record one redeeming 
trait at the close of a life stained by so much selfish passion 
and guilty ambition — ^he preferred death to sacrificing^ 
his daughter to the tyrant. Never was more strongly 
exemplified the effect of materialism and infidelity, in 
rendering men callous to futurity, and degrading a natu* 
rally noble disposition. The multitude applauded his 
execution ; not a voice was raised in his favouifUbough it 
was mainly composed of the very men who had been 
instigated by his adulators, and fed by his extravagance. 
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The destruction of Oustine, and the Duke .of 

Orleans, annihilated the party atUjcUed to a constitutional 
monarchy. The early objects of the Revolution were thus 
frustrate^ its first supporters destroyed by the passions 
they had awakened among the people. The overthrow of 
the Gironde extinguished the hope of a republic ; the mas- 
sacre of the CoBStitulionalists, that of a limited monarchy. 

The prophecy of Vergniaud was rapidly approaching its 
accomplishment ; the Revolution, like Saturn, was succes- 
sively devouring hll its progeny.^ 

Those sanguinary proceedings were followed by a measure 
tLi unnecessary as it was barbarous — the violation of the 
tombs of St Denis, and the profanation of the sepulchres of violation of 
the Kii^ of France. By a decree of the Convention, on ^ 

August 3, these venerable asylums of departed greatness neutmetion 
wero ordered to be destroyed* — measure never adopted menu over 
by the English Parliament during the frenzy of the Fifth France. 
Monarchy men ; and which proves, that political frenzy will 
push men to greater extremities than religious fanaticism. 

A furious multitude, headed by tlie revolutionary array, ^ . 
precipitated itself out of Paris ; the tombs of Henry IV.,* 
of Francis L, and of Louis XII., were ransacked, and tlieir • 
bonos scattered in the air. Even the glorious name of 
Turenne could not protect his grave from spoliation. Ilis 
remains were found almost uiidecayed, as when ho received 
the fatul wound on the banks of the Lech. The bones of 
Charles V., the saviour of his country, were dispersed. At 
Ills feet was discovered the coffin of the faithful Du * 

Guesclin, and French hands profaned the skeleton of him a Lao. x, 
before whom English invasion had rolled back. Most of * 

these tombs proved to be strongly secured. Much time, ii. 142 . 
and no small exertion of skill and labour, was required to 
burst their barkers. They would have resisted for over the iv. leii 
docjiy of time, or the violence of enemies ; they yielded to 
the fury of domestic dissension.^ 

• 'There is something solemn and yet interesting in the 
opening of the tombs of the departed great. It carries us 
Jback at once to far distant ages : tlie corpses in their grave- 
clothes, with their futures sometimes unchanged, are 

• Lea tombe&ux et nuitwol6|* dci ci-devant roia, £l£vca danc rSgliae da 
St 7>eni8, dan» le Temple, ct aufret Ueux dans tcute i'^tendae delalhipub-. 

Urine, aeront detruita le 10 AoUt prodliaiu.*'— -Deoree, Aug. 3, 1700. 

Put t. xxriii. 307. 
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revealed to the view ; it seems as if the awful scene* of the 
day of judgment had Arrived, when the graves shall be 
opened and the dead arise. The measures of the French 
Revolutionists displayed, beyond all former example 
among men, this terrible spectacle. By a decree of the 
municipality of Paris on the 12th October, it was ordered 
that’ all graves should be carefully searched, in order to 
discover and bring to the public treasury any jewels, 
gold, silver, bronze, or even lead, that might be found. 
This order, joined to the rapacity of the searchers, and the 
fanaticfil zeal of the people, caused the tombs of the kings 
and paladins at Bt Denis, to be ransacked with unparalleled 
eagerness. But immense labour was required to effect an 
entrance. The magnificent doors of bronze, the gift of 
Charlemagne, which guarded the entrance, long resisted 
their efforts, but at length yielded to repeated blows of 
prodigious sledge-hammers, and w’ero nearly shivered to 
pieces. One of the first tombs rifled was that of Pepin, 
father of that great conqueror. All the other mausoleum-s 
were opened and ransacked in succession : tlie vast floor of 
the dark subterraneous church was covered with the bones 
of kings, mingled with the broken fnigments of their 
marble sepulchres. The arms and the heads of Louis XII. 
and Francis L were severed and heaped in a corner of the 
church. The monuments of Turetine and Du Guesclin were 
demolished and ruined. The abomination of desolation had 
penetrated every part of the cemetery 
One of the tombs bore date so early as 580 : it was that 
of Dagobert, son of Childeric, king of France. Nearly the 
whole sepulchres of the first race of kings were destroyed 
in a few hours. Those of the Bourbon family, from their 
more costly construction, required a longer time for their 
demolition. But it was at last effected, and the dead in 
their grave-clothes were drawn forth. The body of Henry 
IV. was so entire that it was instantly recognised from the 
prints by the spectators: a fragrant perfume, when the lid 
was removed from the coffin, filled^ the air, from aromatic 
substances in the interior of the skull ; but as the grave- 
clothes were removed, the two de^ fissures made by the 
dagger of Ravaillac still yawned almost as cle:|^jtas when 
the wounds were received in the side. The venerable 
remains were at first the object of general respect ; but on 
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the ito, a Jacobin, orator, Javogres, robsed the people by chap, 
harangties, and they tore the body in pieces, and cast the 
fragments into a vast gulf, fiHod with corpses and quick- 
lime, where they were mixed with all the others, and 
irrecoverably lost. The body of Louis XIII. was still entire, 
but completely dried up ; that.of Louis XIV. was nothing 
but a putrid mass, which emitted a fetid exhalation. His 
remains had com© to the nothingness so often foretold in 
his presence, when stirrounded by the pomp of Versailles, 
by Massillon and Bossuet. The body of Louis XV. was 
found at the entrance of the tomb according to custom, 
till his successor occupied his place, when the former king 
was removed to the vault. It exhibited so hideous a mass 
of putrefaction, that when the lid was removed from the 
coffin the pestilential exhalation filled the whole Abbey, 
and was even felt in the adjoining houses. To purify the 
air, discharges of musketry were fired around the Abbey : j 
they were heard in Paris at the very moment that the 4i, es. 
head of Marie Antoinette fell on the scaffold, in the Place 
Louis XV. 1 

All tlie bodies found there, kings, queens, and heroes, , 
were thrown into a vast trench and destroyed by quick- 
lime. The body of l)u Giicsclin was lost in this way. That 
of Tureniie alone escaped, luft from any reverence for his anV 
memory,. but from the fortunate circumstance that, after 
it had been ordered to be thrown into the common tomb, 
two of the officers of the Museum of Xatural History 
requested to have it, as being a ‘‘ well prejferved mummy, 
which might be of service to the science of comparative 
anatomy.”* It was delivered to them accordingly, and 
carried to the Jardin des Plantes, where it lay for nine 
years in a store-room, between the skeletons of a monkey 
and a camel. In 1802, however, Napoleon Inward of the 
eircurnstance, and had the body of the illustrious warrior 
removed to the church of the Invalides, where it now 
reposes beside his own mortal remains. After the tombs 
had all been ransacked, and the bodies thrown into the oot. 13. 

• “ L’ordre avait ®te deji donn^ de transporter le corps de Turemre au 
depot general dea autres t^iflavrea,^ l<irft4)ue deux adniinintrateurt du 
Museum d’HUtoire Naturclle reclamerent lo corps de c« grand hotnme, 
ewntne uMvwmiebimcongfrvfe <]m pourrait servir aux jf^oiprca delTana- 
tomie oomparce— on le deposa dana un grenier od fl eat reate neuf anneet 
entre le squelette d'on ainge et celui d'uo cUameaa I ’'—Dutal, Sattwti^s d$ 
la TerreWf hr. 74. , 
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CHAP, common trench, where they were destroyed by quidklime, 
3tiv. the whole jewellery, plate, and treasures, found in the 
treasury of 8 t Denis, and all the other churches in France, 
» Dav«i,‘ir. as Well as what had been extracted from the tombs, were 
Rdiiom. brought in great pomp to the Convention, where they were 
ims de poured out in confusion on the floor, amidst deafening 
m, p. 216. acclamations of “ Vive la Republique.”^ * 

Tliiswas immediately followed by a general attack upon 
the monuments and remains of antiquity throughout all 
DoMruotion France. The sepulchres of the great of past times, of the 
menitovHr haronsatid generals of the feudal ages, of the paladins, and 
aiiPrwu-o. of tho crusodcrs, were involved in one undistinguishablo 
ruin. It seemed as if the glories of antiquity were for- 
gotten, or sought to be buried in oblivion. The skulls of 
monarchs and heroes were tossed about like footballs by 
the profane multitude ; like the gravediggers in Hamlet, 
they made a jest of the lips before which nations had 
trembled. Nothing could equal the fury with which the 
populace, in the gr<?hter part of France, threw themselves 
on tho monumental remains in the churches. . It would 
seem as if tlicir rage at the dead was even greater than 
their exasperation at the living. Hardly any monuments 
of note escaped dilapidation. This devastation was much 
more complete than in Scotland during the fury of the 
Reformation ; for there the images and monasteries only 
were destroyed, tho graves were not,rifled. The monu- 
’ mental remains which had escaped their sacrilegious fury^ 

wore subsequently collected by order of the Directory, and 
placed ill a great museum at Paris, in the Rue Petits 
*Per*onia Augustiiis, whcre they long remained piled and lieaped 
liux'Ainlfl, ^og«thor in broken confusion — an emblem of the Revolu- 
xi, M. tion, which destroyed in a few years what centuries of 
glory had erected,* 

Having massacred the great of tho present, and insulted 
the illustrious of former ages, nothing remained to the 
ifevolutionists hut to direct thdlr vengeance against Heaven 

• ** Ch»q[ue ijection de Paris, et des comtnnncs voisincs, se fklt un hon- 
tiRur dialler duposer sur Taut el do la patrie Jes depouilles opiines de la 
superstition ; et la Convention ne suit ce qu'elle a le plus H ndinirer, on la 
nis^ifloQnee dons, ou le s$le du putriotisme. Tout Qy|^ ot Ics com. 
munei voisines sent decntholiii^. Qul pourrait epmpteff^s immenses 
ricUesses dn Bruno! et de Franciade ci-devant St Deuj— tout ce pom- 

S eux amas de hochots ridicules (lu avail enfouis dans les eglisea la stupidlt4 
e nos rols.’*— Phcdoomms, d$ Parity No. 215, p. 213. 
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itself. Pache, Hubert, and Chaum/jtte, the leaders of the 
municipality, publicly expressed their determination " to 
dethrone the King of Heaven, as well as the monarchs of 
the earth.” To accomplish this design, they prevailed on 
Gobel, the apostate constitutional Bishop of Paris, to 
appear at the bar of the Convention, accompanied by some 
of the clergy of his diocese, and there abjure the Christian 
faith. That base prelate declared “ that no other national 
religion was now required but that of liberty, equality, 
and morality.”'* Many of the constitutional bishops and 
clergy in the Convention joined in the proposition. The 
Convention received them with loud applause, and ^ve 
them the fraternal kiss. Crowds of drunken artisans and 
shameless prostitutes crowded to the bar, and trampled 
under their feet the sacred vases, consecrated for ages to 
the holiest purposes of religion. The sections of Paris 
shortly after followed the example of the constitutional 
clergy, and publicly abjured the Christian religion. The 
churches were stripped of all their ornaments ; their plate 
and valuable contents brought in heaps to the municipality 
and the Convention, from whence they were sent to the 
mint to be melted down. Trampling under foot the 
images of our Saviour and the Virgin, they elevated, 
amidst shouts of applause, the busts of Marat and Lepel- 
letier, and danced round them, singing parodies on the 
Hallelujah, and dancing the Carmagnole. Momoro, the 
printer, an ardent member of the municipality, then said — 
** Citizen representatives, you see before you your brothers, 
who desire to be regenerated, and to become men. You 
see the bishops of Paris, the grand vicars, and some of the 
pridsts, who, conducted by reason, come to lay aside the 
character which superstition had given them : that great 
example will be imitated by their colleagues. It is thus 
that the minions of despotism concur in its destruction : 

# 

• Gobers abjuration of Chriftianltj wm in theae terrnH:— ** Aujourd’. 
hui que la Revolution marche A grands pas vers un fluihetireux, puisque 
elle amene toutes lea opinions a un aeul centre politique ; aujourd'hui qu*U 
ne doit plus y avoir d'autre culte public et national que celui de la Ubert6 
et de la aainte ega]ii4, parcetiue le souveraiu le veut ainsi ; conM^quent k 
mes prinoipea, je me auumets i sa volont^, et je vient vona derlartr id 
hautement que des aujourd'hui je rentmee a exercer mes fonctions de 
ministre da culte Catholiquc. Les cHo^rena mea vicaires i^l presens se 
r^unissent ii moi ; en consequence nous remettons tons nn» titres. 
Fuisse cet example aervir i consolider le r^e dc la liberty' et de I’Sg^Uitd 
Vive la Republique t— G omi..** 
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CHAP, it is thus that soon the french Republic will recognise no 
XIV. other wor.Hhip but that of liberty, equality, and eternal . 

Irfis” truth, which, thanks to your immortal labours, will soon 
iHiit. Ptti. universal.’* During several weeks, daily abjura- 

*xx, tions by the constitutional clergy took place at the bar of 
Convention. On the 10th November, Si6yes appeared, 
Lttc. X. 300, jjnd abjured like the rest. “ 1 have lived,” said he, “ the 
victim of superstition. I will not be its slave. I know no 
^^ther worship but that of liberty ; no other religion bat 
Nov. 7, ' the love' of humanity and country;” 

Shortly after, a still more indecent exhibition took 
4 ^ place before the Convention. The celebrated prophecy of 
The o<id. Father Beaur6gard was accomplished — “ Beauty without 
8on*iutro*^* uiodesty was seen usurping the place of the Holy of 
ducvdinto Holies !” Hubert, Chauihette, and their associates, ap- 
tiun^ peared at the bar, and declared tliat “ God did not exi.st, 

Nov. 9. and that the wor.ship of Reason was to be substituted in 

his stead.” Chauinette said — “ Legislative fanaticism has 
lost its hold ; it has given place to reason. Its dark eyes 
could not bear the light of reason. We have left its 
temples ; they are regenerated. To-day an immense mul- 
titude are assembled under its Gothic roofs, which, for the 
first time, will re-echo the voice of truth. There the 
French will celebrate their true >vorship — that of liberty 
and reason. There we will form new vows for tlie pro- 
sperity of the armies of the Republic ; there we will 
abandon the w'orship of , inanimate idols for that of Reason^ 
this animated image, the chef-d' anivre of creation.” A 
veiled female, arrayed in blue drapery, -was brought into 
the Convention \ and Chaumette, taking her by the hand — 

“ Mortals,” said he, “ cease to tremble before tlie powerless 
thunders of a God whom your fears l^ave created. Hence- 
forth acknowledge no divinity but Reason. I offer you 
its noblest and purest image ; if you must have idols, 
8a#ifice only to such as this.” — Then, letting fall the veil, 
he exclaimed, “ Fall before the august Senate of Free- 
dom, Veil of Reason!” At the same time, the goddess 
^appeared personifie<l by a celebrated beauty, Madame 
Maillard of the opera, known in more than on^haracter 
to nio.st of the Convention. The goddess, arfer being 
embraced by the president, w'as mounted on a magnificent 
car, and conducted, an immense crowd, to the 
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cathedral of Notre-Dame, to take the place of the Deity, cha] 
There she was elevated on the high altar, and received the *iv 
adoration of all present ; while a numerous band of elegant 
young women, all figurantes of the opera, her attendants, • 

whose alluring looks already sufficiently indica&d their 
jirofession, retired into the chapels round the choir, where Lac. x. 3«7, 
every species of licentiousness and obscenity was indulged ^!*i24^‘*Th. 
in without control, with hardly any veil from the public 
gaze. To such a length was this carried, that Robespierre xxi..’i97, ’ 
afterwards declared that Chaumette deserved death for the 
abominations he had permitted on that occasion. Thence- No. 31*. 
forward tliat ancient edifice was called the Temple 
Reason} r«ur,iv.l57, 

The municipality, elated by the success of their efforts 
to overturn the Chri.stian religion, and the countenance 4 ^ 
they had received in their designs from the National Con- Atheinticai 
veiition, lost no time in adopting the most decisive mea- uTe M^unki. 
Rures for its entire extirpation. All the relics preserved Polity of 
in the churches of Paris were ordered to be ^jrought to the , 
commune, and the loudest applause shook the hall, when 
the section of Quinze-Viugt brought the shirt of Saint 
Louis, long the object of esteem, to be burned on the altar 
of Reason. On the 11 th November the popular society 
of the museum entered the hall of the municipality, 
exclaiming, Vive la liaison !” and carrying on the top 
of a pole the half^burnt remains of several books, among 
others the breviaries, and the Old and New Testament^ 

“ which have expiated in a great fire,” said their president, 

“ all the fooleries w^hich they have made the human race 
commit.” Taking advantage of the enthusiasm which 
this announcement excited, Hubert proposed and carried 
a decree for the demolition of the whole of the steeples of Nov. u. 
Paris, on the grouiffi that they were ** repugnant to the ^ 

principles of equality.” On the same day, a decree passed^ 
for tlie destruction of all the sculpture on Notre D^e, 
excepting that on the two lateral portals, which wew to 
be saved, s«aid Chaumette, “ because Dupiers liad there a journal 
traced his planetary system.” Finally, on the 23d Navem-|Jj*^^^**^ ' 
her, atheism in France reached its extreme point, by a Moiiiteur. 
decree of the municipality ordering the immediate oiling 
of all the churches, and placing the whole priesti^^ a S04.* 
state of suryeillauceL^ At the aaepe period they gave^deei- 
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CHAP, give proof of the bloody Rse they wore to make of their 
XIV. power by ordering lists of all the persons who were sns- 
■ jygj pected, or had, at any time, signed anti-revolutionary 
petitions, to be sent to the forty-eight sections of Paris, 
and in some sections they refused passports to them, when 
desirous of leaving the city. 

The services of religion were now universally abandonr 
ed. The pulpits were deserted throughout all the revolu- 
iJniv«rwa tionised districts ; baptisms cea«ed ; the burial service was 
meJaS longer heard ; the sick received no communion ; the 
rfUfiorr, dying no consolation. A heavier anathema than that of 
S Papal power pressed upon the peopled realm ef France — 
efaurchei. the anathema of Heaven, inflicted by the madness of her 
o'^n inhabitants. The village bells were silent ; Sunday 
was obliterated. Infancy entered the w^orld without a 
blessing ; age left it without a hope. In lieu of the ser- 
vices of the chucch, the licentious fdtes of the new worship 
were performed by the most abandoned females; it 
appeared as the Christian truth had been succeeded by 
the orgies of the Babylonian priests, or the grossness of 
the Hindoo theocracy* On every tenth day a revolution- 
ary leader ascended the pulpit, and preached atheism to 
the bewildered audience ; Marat was universally deified, 
and even the instrument of death sanctified by the name 
of the ** Holy Guillotine.” On all the public cemeteries 
the inscription was placed, " Death is an Eternal Sleep.” 
The comedian Moiivol, in the church of St Roch, carried 
impiety to its utmost length. “ God ! if you exist,” 
said he, “ avenge your injured name. Ibid you defiance; 
» XHiw you remain silent ; you dare not launch your thunders ; 
^^*4* who, after this, will believe in your existence ?” It is by 
tfcc. x. slower means, and the operation of general laws, that the 
decrees of Providence are accomplished. A more con- 
i? vincing proof of divine government than the destruction 

Souv. de _ blasphemer was about to be aflfbrded ; the annihila- 

It their own hands, and the consequences 

150 . of the passions which they themselves had unchained. 
“ Deus,” says St Augustin, ^ patiens, quia setemus.”^ 

The most sacred relations of life were at the s^e period 
placed on a new footing, suited to thd extrava^Sit ideas of 
the times. Marriage was declared a civil contract, binding 
only during the pleasure ^f the contracting parties. Di- 
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voice immediately became gew^?a.l ; the corruption of 
manners reached a pitch unknown during the worst days 
of the monarchy ; the vices of the marquesses and coun» 
tesses of the time of Louis XV. descended to the shopkeepers 
and artisans of Paris. So indiscriminate did concubinage 
become, that, by a decree of the Convention, bastards were 
declared entitled to an equal share of the succession with 
legitimate children. Mademoiselle Arnout, a celebrated 
comedian, expressed the public feeling when -she called 

Marriage the Sacrament of Adultery The divorces in 
Paris in the first three months of 1793 were 662, while the 
marriages were only 1785 ; a proportion probably unex- 
ampled among mankind. The consequences soon becatne 
apparent. Before the era of the Consulate, one-half of the 
whole births in Paris were illegitimate ; and at this 
moment, notwithstanding the apparent reformation of 
manners which has taken place since the Restoration, 
every third child to be seen in the streets of Paris is a 
bastard.^ 

A decree of the Convention suppressed all fhe academies, 
public schools, and colleges, even those of medicine and 
surgery ; their whole revenues were confiscated. Bven the 
academics which had become so celebrated in European 
history by the illustrio\is men by whom they had been 
graced, were involved in the general proscription. The 
exquisite tapestry of the Gobelins was publicly burned, 
because the mark of the crown and arms of Franco was 
on it. All the sculpture and statuary which could bo 
found on tombs, in churches, palaces, or chateaux, was 
destroyed, because it savoured of royalty and aristocracy. 
New schools, on a plan traced out by Condorcet, were 
directed ; but no efficient steps were taken to insure their 
establishment, and education, for a number of years, almost 
entirely ceased through all France.* One establishment 
only, Uiat of the Polytechnic School, takes its date from 
tjjis melancholy epoch. During the long ifight, the wifole 
force of the human mind was bent upon the mathematical 
sciences, which flourished from the concentration of its 
powers, and were soon illuminated by the mo.st splendid 

• “ Duis le R^gne de 1* Terreur, les college# et ^oole# ^taltntfkbdotnment 
thendonnle : Ie» pere# et les m^re# ne sungeaiit qu'i mottre leurt Joort 
en «urete, etaient occupt# seulemenf de leur propre ootuM»rratipii.^.^I>ett 4 i 
AmUf xii. 2. 
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CHAP, light. In the general J^avoc, even the establishments of 
charity were not overlooked. The revenues of the hospi- 
j7j,3 tals and humane institutions throughout the country, were 
confiscated by the despots whom the people had seated on 
the throne ; their domains sold gs part of the national pro- 
Soon the terrible efiects of the suppression of all 
pur permanent sources of relief to the destitute became appa- 
Mendicity advanced with frightful steps ; and the 
r>eux condition of the poor throughout France became such as to 
AnU*, xii call forth the loudest lamentations from the few enlighten- 
ed philanthropists who still followed the car of the Revo- 
lution.^ 


In the midst of this general desertion of the Christian 
51 faith by tlie constitutional clergy, it is consolatory to 
Noble ft^rra. have, for the honour of human nature, one instance of an 
PiRhoi» of opposite character to recount. Gregory, Bishop of Blois, 
Nov**’? arrived in the Convention ; he was pressed to imitate the 
example of Gobel. He ascended the tribune ; and, while 
the Assembly .expected to hear him abjure like the rest, 
he said — ** My attachment to the cause of liberty is well 
known ; I have given multiplied proofs of it. If the pre- 
sent question relates to the revenues of my bishopric, I 
resign them without regret. If it is a question of religion, 
that is a matter beyond your jurisdiction, and you have no 
right to enter upon it. I hear much of fanaticism and 


superstition. Reflect on what the words mean, and you 
will see that it is something diametrically opposite to reli- 
gion. As for myself, Catholic by conviction and sentiment, 
priest by choice, I liave been named by the people to be a 
bishop ; but it is neither from them nor you that I hold 
my mission. I consented to bear, the mitre at a time when 
it was a crown of thorns : they tormented me to accept it ; 
they torment me now to extort an abdication, which they 
will not tear from me. Acting on sacred principles which 
are dear to mo, and which I defy you to ravish from me, I 
have endeavoudEjd to do good in my diocese : I will rem:^ 
a bishop to do so, and I invoke for my shield the liberty 
worship.” This courageous speech produced great 
Pari. XXX. astonishment in the Convention, and he was denounced 
at the Jacobins for having wished to “ clirism^^ise” the 
Revolution;* but Robespierre, who was in secret averse 
to these seax^^ous scenes as likely to discredit it, did not 
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support the clamour, and he escaped being sent to the cRap. 
guillotine. 

Meanwhile the Jacobins were bestowing every imagin- 
able honour on the memory of Marat, who, beyond either 
Voltaire or Rousseau, became the object of general adora- Apotiieosii 
tion. His bust was placed in the Convention, anfl /)n 
an altar in the Louvre, with the inscription— “ Unable to 
corrupt, they have assassinated him.” He became, literally 
speaking, an object of worship; great numbers of victims 
were sacrificed to his memory ; and the monster who had 
incessantly urged the cutting off of two hundred and eighty 
thousand heads was assimilated to the Saviour of the world. 

A couplet was composed by a member of the Revolutionary 
Committee of the section Marat, the burden of which was — 

0 sacred heart of Jesus ! 0 sacred heart of Marat ! ” On the 
21st September, his apotheosis took place with great pomp. 

His bust was soon to be seen in every village of France ; 
and, on the 14th November, a decree of the Convention, Nov. u. 
proceeding on a report of the younger Chenier, was passed, 
directing his ashes to be transferred to the Pantheon, where 
they were accordingly deposited with great pomp not long 
afterwards, in the room of the remains of Mirabcau, which * fy 
were thrown out. Many months had not elapsed before 505 . 
Chenier’s brother, the celebrated poet, became the victim 
of Marat’s principles.^ 

But amidst this extraordinary mixture of republican 
transports and individual baseness, tlie great measures of 
the Revolution were steadily advancing, and producing v*»t public 
effects of incalculable moment, and lasting effect, on 
the fortunes of France. Three of paramount importance tion." 
took place during the course of the year 1793, and pro- 
duced consequences which will be felt by the latest gene- 
rati<m in that country. These were the immense levies, 
first of three hundred thousand, then of twelve hundred 
thousand men, which took place in the course of that year; 
the confiscation of two-thirds of the landed property in the 
kingdom, which arose from the decrees of the Convention 
against the emigrants, clergy, and persons convicted at 
the Revolutionary Tribunals ; and the unbounded issue 
of assignats on the security of tiie national donmins. 

These great measures, which no government could have 
attempted but during the fervour of a revc||tition, mutu- 
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CHAP, ally, though for a brieff period, upheld each other; and* 
XIV. perpetuated the revolutionary system by the important 
interests which were made to depend on its continuance. 
The immense levy of soldiers drew oif ^Imost all the 
ardent and energetic spirits, and not only furnished 
bread to the multitudes whom the closing of all pacific 
employments had deprived of subsistence, but let off 
in immense channels the inflamed and dise.*ised blood 
of the nation ; the confiscation of the land placed funds 
worth above ^700,000,000 sterling at the disposal of the 
government, whicli they were enabled to squander with 
boundless profusion in the maintenance of the revolution- 
ary regime at home, and the contest with its enemies 
abroad ; the extraordinary issue of paper, to the amount 
ultimately of .;f350,0()Q,000, always enabled the Treasury 
to liquidate its demands, and interested every holder of 
bon, May 16. property in the kingdom in the support of the national 
iHU^May,’ doinaiiis, the only security on which it rested. During 
p. 973. the unpanilleled and almost demoniac energy produced 
^ 94 !^ Th. sudden operation of these powerful causes, France 

vij. 23*1. was unconquerable ; and it was their combined operation 
which brought it triumphant through t^^iolent and 
unprecedented crisis.^ .31 * 

Europe has had too much reason to h^tne acquainted 
with the military power developed by ^Qlrance during this 
lu ouor. eventful period ; hut tjie civil force, exited by the dicta- 
^u'tStuVe. within their awn dominions, though less generally 
known, was perhaps still more remarkable. Forty-eight 
thousand revolutionary committees were soon established 
ill the Republic, being one in each commune, and embra- 
cing above 500,000 members, all the most resolute, and 
determined of the Jacobin party. Each of these indivi- 
duals received three francs a-day as his wages for seeking 
out victims for arrest and the scaifold j and the annual charge 
for them was 691,000,000 francs, or ;£24,000,000 sterling. 
Between the military defenders and civil servants of the 
government, almost all the active and resolute men in 
France, and the whole of the depraved and abandoned 
ones, were in the pay of the dictators, and Ihe whole 
starvdng energy of the country fed on the siLns of its 
defenceless opulence. . A terrible system, drawing after it 
the total dissolution of society ; capable of being executed 
t 
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only by the inr<t audacious wickedness ; but never likely, chap. 
when it is attempted, of failing, for a time at least, of sue- 3Civ. 
cess. Th is system produced astonishing effects for a limit- 
ed period, just as anj individual who, in a few years, 
squanders a fp’eat fortune, outshines all those who live 
wholly on the fruits of their industry. But the inevitable ‘ Chatewb. 

^ , . .%• Jf • 1 . Etud. llist. 

period of weakness soon arrives ; the maiiiac who exerts i pref. 
his demoniac strength, cannot in the end withstand the 
steady efforts of iiitolligenco. The career of extravagance xlix. 46 , 46. 
is in general short ; bankruptcy arrests alike the waste of 
improvidence, and the splendour which attends it.' 

Cambon, the rpinister of finance, in August 1793, made 
an important and astonishing revelation of the length to prodigious 
which the emission of assignats had been carried under 
the Reign of Terror. The natiAial expenses had exceeded efifecu.’ 
three hundred millions of francs, or above £12,000,000 
a-month ; the receipts of the treasury during the disorder 
which prevailed, never exceeded a fourth part of that sum ; 
and there was no mode of supplying the deficiency but 
by an incessant issue of paper money. Tho quantity 
in circulation on the 15th August 1793, amounted to 
3,775,846,033 livres, or £135,000,000 ; tho quantity issued 
since the commencement of th© Revolution had been no 
less than 5,100,000,000 francs, or £204,000,000 sterling. 

This systpm continued during the whole Reign of Terror, 
and produced a total confusion of property of every sort. 

All the persons employed by government, both in the civil 
and military departments, were paid in the paper currency 
at par ; but as it rapidly fell, from the enormous quantity 
in circulation, to a tenth jmrt, and soon a twentieth of its 
real value, the pay received was merely nominal, and 
those in the receipt of the largest apparent incomes were 
in want of the common necessaries of life. Pichegru, at 
the head of the army of the north, with a nominal pay of 
four thousand francs a-month, w'as in the actual receipt 
on the Rhine, in 1795, of only two hundred francs, or 
£8 sterling in gold or silver— a smaller sum' than the 
pay of an English lieutenant : and Hoche, tho commander 
of 100,000 men, tho army of La Vendee, besought the lo 3 , 
government to send liim a horse, as he was unable to pur- 
chase one, and the miUtary requisitions had exhausted all uL 
those in the country where he comritonded.* If such was 
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depreci- 
ation. 


1 Deux 
Atoia, X. 
SS2»2H4. 
Th. X. 147, 
140. 


the condition of the superior, it may be imagined what was 
the situation of the inferior officers and private soldiers ; 
while in their own country, they were literally starving, 
and the necessity of amquest was felt as strongly, to enable 
them to live on the spoils of their enemies, us to avert the 
sword of desolation from the frontiers of France. 

This constant and increasing depreciation of the assignats, 
produced its natural and unavoidable effect in an unprece- 
dented enhancement of the price of provisions ^d all 
the articles of human consumption. The assignats w^ere 
not absorbed in the purchase of the national domains, 
because the holders were distrustful of the security of the 
revolutionary title, which they could alone receive ; and as 
their issue continued at the rate of £10,000,000 sterling 
a-month, of course the market became gorged, and the 
value of these securities rapidly declined. Though this 
depreciation was unavoidable, the Convention endeasroured 
to arrest it, and enacted the punishment of six years in 
irons against any who should exchange any quantity of 
silver or gold for a greater nominal value of assignats ; or 
should ask a larger price for any articles of merchandise, if 
the price was paid in paper, than if paid in J;he precious 
metals. It is needless to say that this forced attempt to 
sustain the value of the assignats proved totally nugatory ; 
and the consequences soon became fatal ^o many classes 
of lyrsons. Debtors of every description* hastened to 
discharge their obligations; and the creditors, compelled 
to accept paper at par, which was not w^orth a fifth or 
tentfe, at last not a liundrcdth, of its nominal value, were 
defrauded of the greater part of their property. The 
working classes, wdioso wages, in consequence of the total 
destruction of credit, general decline of consumption, and 
universal stagnation of industry, had by no means risen in 
proportion to this fall in the value of the assignats, found 
themselves miserably off for the necessaries of life ; while 
the farmers, raising the price of their provisions in pro- 
portion tb the fall in the value of paper, soon elevated 
them beyond the reach of the labouring poor. This state 
of thingSj^so opposite to 'what they had been led to expect 
as the result of a revolution, excited the mos< Sfehemeiit 
discontent among the working classes they ascribed it all, 
as is always the cale, to the efforts of aristocrats and 
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forestallers, and demanded with^ loud cries that ’ they CHAF 
should be led out to the guillotine. xiv. 

It became then absolutely necessary to have recourse to a 
maximum ; powerful as the Committee of Public Salvation 
was, a longer continuance of the public discontents would origin of 
have endangered its existence. Com, indeed, was not 
wanting ; but the farmers, dreading the tumult and muin ou 
violence of the markets, and unwilling to part with -their 
produce at the nominal value of^he asrfignats, refused to 
bring it to the towns. To such a pitch did this evil arise 
in the beginning of May 1793, that the Convention was May 4 . 
forced to issue a decree, compelling the farmers and grain- 
merchants to declare wliat stock they had in their possession, 
and to bring it to the public markets at a price fixed by 
each commune. Domiciliary visits were authorised, to 
inspect. the stock of each holder of grain, and false returns 
were punished by a forfeiture of the whole. In addition to 
this, the distribution of bread by the bakers was provided 
for in the most minute manner ; no one could obtain it 
without producing a carte de mrete^ issued by the Revolu- 
tionary committees ; and on that carte was inscribed the * 

number of his family, and the quantity to*be delivered to 
each member. Finally, to put an end to the scandalous 
scenes whicln generally took place at the bakers’ doors, it 
was enacted that each bread simp should havp d rope 
attached to it; each person, as he 'arrived, was oblige^to , 4 ^ 
hike it in his hand, and remain quietly there till all before • 
him were served. But in *the struggles of disexjn^nt 
and famine, tho cord was frequently broken,' fierce con- 
llicts ensued, ♦ind nothing but a prompt interposition of 
military force was able to restore tranquillity. To such 
minute and vexatious regulatidns are governments reduced 4. Moni. * 
when they once violate the freedom of human a<iion ; and 
to such a load -of fetters do the people in the end subject v. 
themselves when they give way to the insane passion 
for democratic power.^ * , * 

All the other articles of subsistence as avell ’tui com 
speedily rose with tho increased i88U6..of the assignats, and . 
the people persisted in ascribing to forestallers th^naturaJi * 
consequences of a depreciated cireulation. Frightful tumults 
arose ; the boats which descended the Siune with groceries,' * . 
fruits, and wood, were seized and plundered. Terrified at 
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CHAP, the continual recurrence of these dlscSfders^ thA;capitallJsts 
Xiv, ^ , declined investing their money in purchases ofUny soft ; 

and the shares in foreign mercantile, companies rose rapidly 
. from the increased dfemand for thetoi as the only investment 

OrttLi in- affording a tolerable degree of security : another striking 
S!«dm consequences of the disorders consequent (Ml 

fcodttunb- popular ambition^ and their tendency to turn ftom the 
S?rapiS ’ the reservoirs by which their industry is maiil tained. 

o^ge of During thjB^ perils^nd chMces of a revolution, the tendency 
*^ ***** to gambling of every sort prodigiously increased. ‘ Iden 
who^had 'the sword of Damocles eon'ttnuaJly suspended 
over their heads, sought to make the most of the numeVous 

• chances of making money, whicli the rapid issue and fall 
nl^ of the assignats, and the boundless profusion of articles of 

luxury brought into the market' by* the ruin of their 
owners, naturally occasioncKl. So enormous did these evils 
^ become, that on 26th July 1 793, the forestalling of provisions 

0, was declared a capital crfme, and the penalty of dehth was 
^ in like manner c^^ctended to all those vmo retained artidqg 

, of subsistouce without brining them, to ^ale, 

Deere®, • not, wi thill, eight days from the pumicatipu iiof |Bw 
,iuiy 2 a. decreo; make Vdecl^tion to the municipal officers <>} hi^ 

July 27 ”*^' ampiint of provisbns, includA^ wme1i,nd 

Th. V.' 162. 0^1,116 ha4 <Su baud) with* a.speciffCationr oi^^ proportions 
in whi^ Jiu was goittg to brin^ them %thns^kei^ 

* *♦ bium of Paris was Vrowded with bank^, revoln- 

tioni^t^ ^i-devant priests, ruiifed nobles, diid ad venturers 
‘General <«». of oveiy dgscripfion, wllo sometimes made enonnqufe gains, 
tiirniwiL* of dollfefihery with actro^es, operidancers, 

and abandoned women of.evQrf dcscriptiin, whom thq 
dissolution of feocict^had brought* m contact with those 
whojiad rfsop for the moftien| on th^ wheels of fortune. 
Sqpk |hc universal dissolution of ab^irntB, arming 
from the dread pf popular jealousy, that almost^all the 
‘ metpb^rsof^he Convention Hvedipub^cly with mistresses, 
who became possessed of ‘mu A of their influence in the 
t aaVea done otherwise would have exposed 

to the blasting suspicion of being Christians and 
‘^Boyali^. This prevailftig profli^y of manners appeared 
in ^he most striking manner, in the. greaf !)lumber of 
‘ divorces which took place during this c^amitous period of 
French history. They were owing, partly to marriage 
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being now dwlared « civil cbntmct, which might he dis- 
sdlv^ at ally time at the pleaeare of contracting parties ; 
partly to their religion and lax morality of the age ; and 
partly to the dreadful uncertainty of life, and the thirst for 
immediate enjoyment, which had seized all ela&ses from that 
uncertainty. From these combined causes, the morality 
oi tlie age, as measured by the relations of the sexes, sank 
lower in* revolutionary France than it had ever been in 
modem Euroj^ ; and the number of divor^s^ in the first 
burst of SQipial regeneration^ exceeded what had been known 
in ^me under the despotism of the CfiBsars,^ 

Nor was the state of the prisons in Paris and over France 
a less extraordinary ajid memorable monfiment of the 
Reign of Terror. When the Girondists were overthrown, 
on the 31st May 1793, the number of prisoners in the 
dilFerent jails of Paris was about 1160 ; but before three 
months of the Reign of Terror had elapsed their number 
was doubled, and it gradually rose to , an average of six, 
seven, and at last ei^t thousand^ constantly in captivity in 
^jUjl^tropolis The whole prisons in ihe metropolis 

ffll|g filled 6y xnis^JTodigious crowd, the oastle of Vincen- 
nes Was sio-veyed with a view to additional ac^jommodation, 
and 'the Ja#bins boasted it could con tain, six or se^n 
thou^nd more.f. The official bulletins, |)ublishM weemy, • 
of the number of prisoners in the jai^ <jf Paris, if one of 
the most interesting monuments of the ^volut^, apd 
Leveaux’s Journal de la M»n^q,gne, the Jacobin Organ Of 
Paris, s«t up on the 2d June 1793, iias at. least done one 
service to humanity by having preserved the disij^l record. 
It *s equalled^^only by jiji© catalofS of th^ ex^tions,' 
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• The followii^ Table, «ne of the mofi curioui inonunients »f the Revo- 
lutiq||, compiled from the Monittv^ of tne datei under mentioned, ahowf , 
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—JVote de Payas ; Papiert trowBi* ehtx RoBacHjjntmt, U. 403 . 
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CHAP. wUicb, long averaging from seven to ten, arlen^h rose to 
XIV. forty and fifty, and,^on the fall of Bobespierre, had at 
times reached eMty a-day.* Apply these numbers to the 
ya maifi dflr of France, which, considering[ the enormous 
accumulation of prisoners at Lyons, Toulon, and La Vendee, 
and the revolutionary tribunals at work in almost every 
considerable town, especially Nantes, Toulon, Bordeaux, 
Lyons, Strasburg, and Arras, seems not beyond the bounds 
of probability, and call the population of Paris 650,000, or 
about a fortieth part of the whole population of France, 
which at that period contained about 26,000,000 souls, — 
and we shall arrive at the result, that at the commence- 
ment of the Reign of Terror, the persons in jail, almost 
all for political offences, was over all France forty- five 
thousand, and in its latter stages had risen to three hundred 
thoutandj of whom, for a month before the fall of Robe- 
spierre, from two to three thousand were daily put to death 
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the pmUeHnf; — at iSist a hundred times the number of 
prisoners, and a thousand times the number of executions, 
which, since the atrocious era of the reyocation of the 
edict of Nantes^ had disgraced the worst period of the 
monarchy. 

The forced requisitions of horses, ammunition, proTisions, 
and stores of every sort from the people, soon proved the 
source of infinite and most vexatious burdens. In August Forced r*. 
1793, eighteen commissioner^ were nominated by the Con- ^jj*^***®^ 
vention, with powers to require from the primary assem- horse#, nnd 
blies in every part of Franco, unlimited supplies of men, Augufue 
horses, provisions, and ammunition. The principle founded and n. 
on was, that the men and animals indispensable for the 
purposes of agriculture, should alone bo preserved, and that 
all the remainder might be seized for the purposes of the 
republic. All the horses of draught and burden, not abso- 
lutely required by the cultivators or manufacturers, were 
seized for the state ; all the arms of every description 
appropriated by the government commissioners ; the great 
of the emigrants confiscated to the use of the state, and 
coifverted into vast workshops for the manufacture of arms, 
clothing, or equipment for the armies, or magazines for the 
storing of subsistence for the use of the people. The prii^- 
pal manufactory of arms was established at Paris, and the 
whole workmen in iron and jewellery pressed into its 
service. It soon became capable of sen ding forth a thousand ^ 

muskets a-day. To such a length did the dictators carry 
their principle of managing every thing of their own 
authority, that they compelled a return of the whole sub- 
sistence in every part of the country, and endeavoured to 
purchase it all, and distribute it eithef to the armies, or at 
a low price to the imperious citizens of the towns. Tliis 

they were in reality at leact 1000 greater erery Week tiian thete return* 
exliibit. — I><po9iftond(« Lbcouttrk; Pro€3t$ de Fouquirr Tij«riM.R, No. XV. 

—One reasdn of thi# was, that IVofn the date of the decree in June 1704,. 
directing state prUoneni from th% departments in many cases to be for> 
warded to Paris, the prisoners in the Conciergerie, one of the largest Jail* 

In that city to which these foreign detachments were sent, were not ln< 
eluded in the returns, and so several of them are imperfect. 

How applicable to Paris at this period are the lines of Corneille: — 

“ i.e s^jour de votre potentst, 

Qni n’s qne ses fhreurs pour maximes d'etat, 

Je n’appelle plus Rome — an enclos de muraiUe* 

Que ces proscriptions comblent de funerallle*; 

Ces roars dont le destin fut autrefois si be^iu 
Ken sont que la prison, ou plutdt le tombeau.'* 

SericriiM, Act ill. sceno ft. 
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CHAP, system of forced requisitions gave the government the 
command of a large proportion of the agricultural produce 
i-yg/ of the kingdom, and it was enforced with merciless severity. 
Not only grain, but horses, carriages, and conveyances of 
every sort, were forcibly taken from the cultivators ; and 
as the payment they received was wholly in assignats, it 
in truth amounted to nothing. These exactions excited 
the most violent discontent, but no one ventured to give it 
vent ; to have expressed dissatisfaction, would immediately 
have led to denunciation at the nearest Revolutionary 
1 Decree c^^i^mittce, and put the complaincr in imminent hazatd of 
AugriG andhis life. To complete the burden, the democratic poweY, 
teur 'Aug* inccssant clamour, and destitute situation of the people in 
IS. the great towns, rendered it indispensable to adopt some 

403 ^ 464 ^’ general measures for their relief ; and the only method 
Th.’v. J41, which was found etfectual, was to put the great cities on 
d^ia Sv. same footing with the armies, and give the agents of 
iii. 237, 245. govonimcnt the right of making forced requisitions for 
their support.^ 

The maintenance of such immense bodies of men as 
the idle Revolutionists in the great cities comjiosed, ere- 
Pubiic rob- long camc to be of itself equal to the whole administration 
aipport of* ordinary government. A board was appointed of five 
the populace directors, who soon had ten thousand persons in their daily 
«f the cities, incessantly occupied in enforcing these requisitions 
for the support of the great cities. That of Paris was of 
itself an army. No less than €3G,000 persons daily received 
rations at the public offices, amounting to eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven sacks of meal ; and the attention of 
government w’as incessantly directed towards keeping the 
citizens in good-humourby regularity in their distribution. 
The losses sustained by the agriculturists in providing for 
this daily consumption were enormous ; the cost of pro- 
ducing their grain had augmented tenfold by the deprecia- 
tion of paper, and yet they were only paid the former 
price by the requisitionists. The farmers were obliged to 
pay ten francs a-day to their labourers, instead of one franc, 
as in 1790, and every thing else in the sam^ proportion ; 
yet they were compelled to part with thei; ^grain at the 
price fixed by the maximumj which was calculated on the 
scale of pieces before the Revolution, to the imperious and 
needy multitudes in the towns. In other words, nine- 
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tenths of the subsistence daily consuaied in Paris was ex- chap. 
torted without payment from the cultivators in the country, xiv. 
and the cries of the sufferers were stifled by the prospect of 
the guillotine ; a striking instance of the grinding oppres- 
sion exercised even over their ow'n class by the sovereign 
peoj)le when they once obtain the ascendancy, and the Th. vu. 2 , 13 ,* 
state of subjection to which, in the progress of revolutions, dfuconv. 
tlie inhabitants of the country invariably fall to the citizens iii. iso, 240 , 
of towns.^ 

The necessity of feeding the multitude entailed other 
exi)cnse 5 of a more serious kind on the Convention, and ^3 
occjisioned a large ])art of their never-ending financial Tboim. 
embarrassments. Government bought grain from foreign- 
ers for twenty-one francs the quintal, and retailed it to the 
po))ulace for fourteen ; the cessation of agricultural labour forpedioan* 
in a great part of the country rendered it indispensable to 
carry on this ruinous comm(?rce to a great extent, and the classes, 
losses thence accruing to the state wa*re stated by Gambon 
as enormous. The expense of feeding the inhabitants of 
Paris, soon nearly equalled that of the maintenance of its 
fourteen armies. The Convention introduced the ruinous 
system of distributing every day, to every citizen of the 
ca])ital, as the only means of keej)ing them quiet, a pound 
of bread, at the price of three sous in Jissignats ; a burden 
which, fr(mi the fall in the value of paper, soon became 
almost as great as that of HU]>port.ing them altogether. As 
p^o^isions, in consequence of these prodigious efforts made 
in favour of the motropoli.s, w^re far cheaper there than in 
the surrounding districts, smuggling from the one to the 
other went on to a vast extent, and continual complaints 
w’ere made of the great fortunes which tlic rich were 
making by exporting quantities of bread out of the metro- 
polis. At the commencement of the Rv'ign of Terror, the 
government adopted the plan of a forced loan from tlio 
opulent classes. Tlii.s talx was imposed on an asermding 
scale,inc!’easing according totlie fortunes of the individuals; ^ 
and out of an income of 50,(HX) francs, or about .£20C0 
a- year, the took, in 17.02, 36,000 francs, or £16()0. This 
immense burden w as calculated as likely to produce at once iu. 
a milliard of francs, or £40,000,000 sterling; and, as a 
security for this advance, the persons taxed received assig- xi. *142. 
uats * or were inscribed as public creditors on the grmdc 
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CHAP. lix)rt of the French funds—a security, in either case, 
XIV. depending entirely on the success of the Revolution, and 
which proved in the end almost elusory. 

The public creditors of every description continued to 
^ be paid in assignats at par, notwithstanding their having 
ronftiirion of fallen to a tenth of their nominal value ; in other words, 
received only a tenth part of what was really due to 
ary debt. them. To perpetuate still further the dependance of the 
monied classes on the fortunes of the Revolution, the plan 
was projected by Gambon, and adopted by the Convention, 
Aug. 16 . of compelling all holders of stock to surrender to govern- 
ment their titles to it, and in lieu of every other written 
right, they were merely inscribed on the grande litre of 
the French debt ; and an extract of that inscription con- 
stituted thereafter the sole title of the proprietor. Most 
severe laws were enacted to compel the surrender of the 
older titles to the stock, which were immediately burned, 
and if a year elapsed without this being done, the capital 
was forfeited. All the capital sums owing by the state 
were converted into perpetual annuities, at the rate of five 
per cent ; so that a stock of 1000 francs was inscribed in the 
book for a perpetual annuity of fifty francs, and govem- 
* inent for ever relieved of the burden of discharging the 

principal sums. “ In this manner,” said Gambon, “ the 
debt contracteti by despotism becomes indistinguishable 
from that contracted since the Revolution ; and I defy 
despotic power, should it ever revive, to distinguish its 
ancient creditors from those of the new regime. As soon 
as this operation is completed, you will see the capitalist 
who now desires the restoration of a King, because he has 
a king for a debtor, and who fears that he will lose his 
fortune if he is not re-established, desire equally vehe- 
» cwnbon. mently the preservation of the Republic, when his private 
interests are irrecoverably wound up in its preservation.” 

Aug. The whole creditors, both royal and republican, were paid 
p«ri. x'L.i. only in assignats, which progressively fell to a fifth, a 
Th’ v^*i 47 ^ hundredth, and at last, in 1797, to a two hundred 

m\ 193 . ’ and fiftieth part of their nominal value ; s^that in the 
ronv.^iu!* ® the payment was entirely elusory, 

290,319. and a national bankruptcy had in fact existed many years 
before it was formally declared by the Directory.^ 

Ail the measures of government, however, how vigorous 
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and despotic soever, proved inade'juate to sustain the 
falling value of the assignats, or keep down the money 
price of provisions, or articles of daily consumption, whicli 
necessarily rose with such prodigious additions to the cir- 
culating medium. To effect the object, they had recourse 
to new and still more oppressive regulations. To destroy 
the competition of rival companies, which prevented the 
direction of capital towards the purchase of the national 
domains, they abolished, by decree, all life insurance socie- 
ties, and all companies of every description of which the 
shares were transferable from hand to hand ; they declared 
traitors to their country all those who placed their funds 
in any investments in countries with which the republic 
was at war; and condemned to twenty years in irons 
every person convicted of refusing payment of any debt 
in assignats, or being concerned in any transaction in 
w’hich they w’ere received at less than their nominal value. 
Any person convicted of buying or selling assignats was 
to be punished with death, by a decree of 6th September. 
They oidered that tlio bells of the churches should every 
where be melbnl down into sou-pieces, to answer the imme- 
diate wants of the pcasJintry ; and passed a second decree, 
which ranked forestalling with capital crimes. By this last 
law, it was declared that every one was to be considered 
as a forestallcr, who withdrew from circulation merchandise 
of primary necessity, without immediately exposing it 
to public sale. The articles which had been previously 
declared to be of primary necessity, were bread, wine, 
butchers-meat, grain, oats, vegetables, fruits, coal, wood, 
butter, cheese, linen, cotton stuffs, and dress of every 
description except silks. For all these articles a tariff of 
pric(;s w'as fixed, far below what they could be purchased 
for or produced by the rehiil dealers, manufacturers, or 
farmers. To carry into execution this iniquitous decree, 
the most inquisitorial powers were conferred on the com- 
missaries named by the commune. Every merchant was 
obliged, at their summons, to give a statement of the goods 
contained Iflhis warehouses ; these declarations were liable 
to be checked at any hour by domiciliary visits ; and any 
fraud or concealment was declared punishable with deatk 
Commissioners appointed by the communes, were autho- 
rised to fix the price at which all these articles wero||o be 
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sold ; and if the necessary cost of the manufacture was such 
as to render the price beyond the reach of the people, they 
were still to be exposed to sale, at such a reduced p/ice as 
might bring them within their means. An atrocious edict, 
pressing with unparalleled severity upon the industrious 
classes, merely to gratify the needy and clamorous multi- 
, tudo in .tow-ns, on whom the government depended, and 
which, if it had subsisted long in force, would have 
destroyed all the industry of France, and handed over the 
peoj)le to (lie unmitigated horrors of actual famine.^ 

These extravagant measures had not been many months 
in operation, before they produced the most disastrous 
effects. A great proportion of the shops in Paris and all 
the principal towns, were shut ; business of every sort 
was at a stand ; the laws of the maximum^ and against 
forostallers, had spread terror and distrust as much among 
the middle classes, who had commenced the Revolution, 
as the guillotine had among the nobles and priests, who 
ha-d been its earliest victims. The retail dealers, who had 
purchased the articles in which they dealt from wholesale 
merchants before the maximum^ at a price higher than that 
allowed by the new tariff, wore compelled, by the terror 
of death, to sell at a loss to themselves, ani saw their 
fortunes gradually melting away in their daily transactions. 
Even those who had laid in their stock after the imposition 
of the mdximumy were in no better situation, for that regu- 
lation had only fixed their price when retailed to the 
public ; but as it liad not fixed the price at which the pre- 
vious manufacture wa3i4;o ho accomplished, nor the neces- 
sary transport and storing it in their warehouses effected, 
and as their operations were necessarily paid in proportion 
to the depreciated value of the currency, the subsequent 
sale at the prices fixed by the maximum entailed ruinous 
losses on the tradesmen. The consequence was, that the 
greater part of the shops were every where closed, and 
those who continued to do business, did so only by fraud ; 
the worst articles alone were exposed to public sale at the 
legal price, and the best reserved for those who were 
willing in secret to pay their real value. A sepulchral 
silence reigned in the once gay and joyous capital. In 
many streets hardly a shop was open ; not a light was to 
he seen in the windows at night and the doors were all 
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barricaded, to give the inhabitants *he means of escape by chap. 
the back windows, if the commissaries of tlio Convention 
came 4)0 thoir doors * 

The people, who perceived these frauds, and witnessed 
the closing of so great a number of shops, were transported 
with fury, and besieged the Convention with the most Exoo»*iv« 
violent petitions, insisting tliat the dealers should be com- 
polled to reopen their shops, and continue to sell as usual, from the rU* 
in spite of any loss they might sustain. They denounced 
the butchers, who were accused of selling unwholesome 
meat ; the bakers, who furnished coarse bread for the poor, 
and fine for the rich ; the wine-mcrchaiits, who diluted 
their liquors by the most noxious drugs; the salt-mcr- 
chauts, the grocers, the confectioners, who conspired 
together to adulterate the articles in which they dealt in 
a thousand diflferent ways. Chaumette, the procureur- 
general, supported their demands in a violent speech. 

“ Wo sjmipathise,” said he, “ with the evils of the people, fk'pt. 4 and 
because w^e are the people ourselves ; the whole council is 
composed of Sans Culottes ; it is the sovenugii multitude. 

We care not though our heads fall, provided posterity will 
deign to collect our skulls. It is not the Gospel wdiich I 
invoke — it is Plato, He that strikes with the sword should 
he struck with the sword ; ho that strikes wdth poison 
should be struck with poison ; he that famishes the people 
should die of famine. If subsistence and articles of mer- 
chandise are wanting, from whom shall the people seize 
them ? From the Convention ? No. From the consti- 
tuted authorities ? No. They will take thorn from tho 
shopkeepers and merchants. It is amis, and not gold, 

'which are wanted to set in motion our manufactories; v.W. 
the world must know that the giant people can crush all conr*mI* 
its mercantile speculations, llousseau has said, when the iO*j,437. 
people have nothing else to eat, they mil eat the rich.^' ^ 

Intimidated by such formidable petitioners, the Conven- 
tion and the Municipality a<lopted still more rigorous 
measures. Hitherto they hml only fixed .the price of 

• “ Au li«i de cette tnmuite, df cette de cet llrlat )mpoi«nt,qiii 

autrsfoiB dutinfruAit Paris, une silence »«‘pulchrale regne dans tons iMqaar. 
tiers; toutes les iHiUtiqties sont dfja fermees, chacun s'empresse de se 
barricader chez soi ; et I’on dirait q«e lo cr?pc dc l.n niort est ^tendna snr 
tout ce qui respire ." — Voyapf 48 Jteure* m Paris dant U moit de Beptem^ 
bre 1793 ; given la Dexuc Amisj xii. 146, 447. 
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CHAP, articles of necessity a manufactured state, now they 
XIV. resolved to fix the price of the raw material ; and the idea 
" was even entertained of seizing the material and the 

gg workmen alike for the service of the state, and converting 
Renew^ all France into one vast manufactory in the employment 
•erwity government. The communes declared that every mer- 
the Municl- chant who had been engaged in business for above a year, 
theSmren- either abandoned or diminished it, should be sentio 
prison as a suspected person ; the prices which the mer- 
cliaiit could exact from the retailer, and the retailer from the 
customer, were minutely fixed ; the Revolutionary commit- 
tees were alone permitted to issue tickets, authorising pur- 
chases of ai»y sort ; one species of bread, of coarse quality, 
was only allowed to be baked ; and to prevent the scandalous 
scenes which daily occurred at the bakers’ shops, where a 
number of the poor passed a part of the night with the cord 
in their hands, it was enacted that the distribution should 
commence with the last arrived ; a regulation which only 
changed the direction of the tumult.* These regulations 
were speedily adopted from the municipality of Paris 
over all France, Soon after, the Convention adopted the 
still more hazardous step of fixing the prime cost of all 
Bept. 6. articles of ruJe produce. The price was fixed on the basis 
of the prices of 1790, augmented by certain fixed rates for 
the profit of the different hands through which they passed, 
before reaidiiug the consumer. To carry into execution 
the numerous regulations on this subject, a commission of 
subsistence and provisioning was appointed, with absolute 
powers, exUuiding over all France ; it was charged with 
the execution of the tariffs, with the superintendence of 
the conduct of the municipalities in that particular ; with 
receiving statements of the quantity of sub- 
Hi»t. sistence in the country, and the places where it existed ; 

transporting it from one quarter to another, and 
404, 406. providing for the subsistence of the armies, and the fur- 
nishing them with the means of transport.^ 

Speculation of every sort, even the gambling of the 

• '* Je demande que pour faire cesser les attruupemens ft U porte des 
bouUugers, enfln pour que les mftres de families pulssent fttre debarras. 
B^es de tant d' oppression ou elles sont depuis longtems, eti allant chercker 
leur pain di* Its quartrt hewrtt du matini que la municipalite de Paris £ssse 
informer un tableau ft douse colonnes pour tous les mois de rann£«, au bas 
duquel U y aura un certiHcat qui atteatera la quantite de pain ft dclirrer au 
IHuttvxu ."—Parole* de Gu&rodlt; Debatt de* Jaochins^ 30 Oct. 1793. 
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Bourse, was towards the close of the Reign of Terror chap. 
almost at an end.* The bankers and merchants, accused ^tiv. 
on all sides of elevating prices, and seeing some of their 
number daily led out to the scaffold, deserted tho Ex- 
change, and sought for an asylum in the solitude of their Orindblg 
homes. Industry and activity entirely ceased— every one, 
intfent only on self-preservation, and fearful of endanger- trious 
ing life if he was thought to be making money, remained ®***“*- 
in sullen inactivity, either enduring or affecting poverty. 

The aspect of France was that of universal destitution. 

One would have thought that the whole wealth, which ^ 
centuries of industry had accumulated, had suddenly been Anm, x\\. 
swallowed up. The company of the Indies, the last 
existing mercantile estiiblishment, was abolished ; govern- 4io. 
meiit resolved to have no investment for capital but the 
purchase of the national domains.*^ 

Nor was it only on the opulent classes that the revolu- 
tionary enactments pressed with severity; they were 
equally oppressive to the poorest. Never, in truth, were And on th« 
the labouring poor subjected to so many and such vexatious *^**®*^‘ 
restraints, or obedience to them enforced by such numerous 
and sanguinary punishments. No one ventured to indulge 
in any luxury, or abandon himself to any gratification ; 
metallic currency had almost disappeared, and tho poor 
received their wages merely in paper assignats, with which 
they w'ere unable to purchase the necessaries of life, from 
the enormous extent of their depreciation. Liable to 
the guillotine if they either sold above the maximum, or 
refused to take the assignats at their legal and forced 
value, ten times their intrinsic worth, the dealers had no 
resource but to close their shops, and become mendicants 
like their customers, at the offices where provisions were 
distributed. If they were shopkeepers, they were com- 
I>e]Ied to sell at a fictitious prico ; if they were purchasers, 
they were under the necessity of buying tho most wretched 
articles, because the best were withdrawn by tho effect of <*« Pari*, 
the forced sales enjoined by goveniment. Only one kind irS^^Deux 
of bread, of the blackest and coarsest kind, was to be 
had, and that could be obtained in no other way but by ind^S! 
receiving tickets from the Revolutionary committees, and 
waiting half the night, or for hours during the day, at the 43 k * 

doors of the bakers, with a ro£)e iu their hands.* The 
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CHAP, names of tbe weights t^nd measures, of the days and 
XIV. months, were changed ; the labouring poor had only three 
■ Sundays in the month instead of four ; the consolations 

of religion, the worship of the Beity, were at an end. 

All the efforts of the Committee of Public Salvation, 
after some time, became insufficient to procure an adequate 
Their det- Supply of subsi.steiice. Commerce escaped the ruinous 
dopiorabilj of the maximum, and it escaped it in the most disas- 
comiition. trous of all ways, by a total cessation. Want of the severest 
kind was experienced in every branch of human consump- 
tion ; the ordinary supplies of butchor-meat failed, and as 
it could still bo publicly' sold only at the maximum, the 
butchers ex[)osed only the moi?t unwholesome kind of 
iMarch 6, f<>od, and reserved that of the better sort for clandestine 
1 7y4. sale. * The evil soon extended to other articles ; vegetables, 
fruits, eggs, butter, and fi&h, disappeared from the markets. 
Bands of persons travelled far on the high-roads, and met 
them as they were approaching Paris, where they were 
clandestinely purchased at prices far above the maximum, 
for the use of the opulent classes. The people were ani- 
mated with the most violent indignation at these practices, 
and, to put a stop to them, the commune enacted that no 
butchers should be permitted to go out to meet the cattle 
on their way to the markets ; that no meat should be 
Feb. 13. bought or sold but at the established stalls ; and that 
no crowd should be allowed to collect round the bakers’ 
doors before six in the morning, instead of three, the time 
when they usually began to assemble. These regulations, 
like all the others^ failed of effect ; the (Towds were just 
as great and as clamorous round the bakers’ shops as 
before : violent tumults constantly arose among those who 
had got possession of the ropes at their doors ; and, as a 
1 HUt, Pari, last rcsource, the government was preparing to lay out 
gardens of the Tuilories, of the Luxembourg, and of 
151 . ’ all the opulent persons round Paris, in the cultivation of 

garden stuffs.^ 

At length the evils arising from the mcucimum became 

• “ Mais Tous, hommes insensihUs, qu'on appeUe louchtrs, vous devonex les 
perfidet instrumens des contrerevolutioniwes. Le pauvre qui se presente 
chez vous, rejet^ huiniii^ n’en eniporte qae des os de rebut ; tandis que le 
riche qui se rit des souffratices d'autres est accueilli avec une politesse 
recherchee, trouve la plus belle tranche, les morceaux los plus d^Ucats, par. 
ccnue qii’il paye."--/^oclanmtion du ComitS de iSurtieiaafice de Paris, bth 
March 17il4 ; UUt. Pari, xxxii. 4, 5. 
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80 excessive, that the inhabitants Paris were obliged to chap. 
be put on a limited allowance of animal food. The com- 
mission for provisions fixed the daily consumption at 75 
oxen, 150 quintals of nmtton and veal, and 200 hogs. All the 
animals intended for the consumption of» tho metropolis, People of 
were brought to a public market-place, where alone 
meat was allowinl to be sold ; and tho butchers were 
only allowed to d^diver every five days half a pound of fra*ry ti^V 
meat to each family for each head. The same cartes de tionofthn 
surete wore issued by the Revolutionary committees for sutwias-M 
this scanty aid, as for the rations of bread. Shortly after, 
the 8U[)ply of w'ood and charcoal w’as found to fail, and 
laws were passed, preventing any one from having in 
store more than a very limited quantity of these necessary j 
articles. Lastly, the Convention, in February 1794, pro- 2 HtF«b! 
claimed 2 k general fast for six weeks so far as butcher-meat 
was concerned. ‘‘Decree the fast I propose,” said Rarcre, aiuiMonu’ 
“or it vvill come in spite of you. We shall soon have 
neither meat nor candkvs. The oxen which arc killed just vi. 3io, 3i4 
now, have not enough of suet in them to make candles 
for their own slaughtering.”^* 

The preceding details, all purposely taken from oflicial 
documents and decrees of tlic Republican writers of France, 73 
and especially from their avowed and able leader and his- Kurkp’s 
toriaii, M. Thiers, demonstrate tliat the picture drawn hy orFram-’o lit 
a contemporary writer was not overcharged ; and that the period, 
genius of Mr Burke had justly discerned, amid the trans- 
ports of democracy, the galling bondage it was inflicting 
on mankind. “ The state of France,” says he, “ is perfectly 
simple. It consists of but two descriptions ; tho oppressors 
and the oppressed. The first have the whole authority of 
the state in their hands ; all the arms, all the revenues of 
the public, all tho confiscations of individuals and corpo- 
rations. They have token the lower sort from their 
occupations, and liave put them into pay, that they mgy 
form them into a body of janissaries to overrule and awe 
property. The heads of these wretches they have never 
suffered to cool. They supply them with a food for fury 
varied by the day, besides the sensual state of intoxication 
from which they are rarely free. They have made the 
priests and people formally abjure the Divinity; they have 

* The cattle in Paris, bj a regulation of the police, arc all slaughtered at 
four A.ji. 
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CHAP, estranged them from every civil, moral, and social, or 
even natural and instinctive sentiment, habit, and practice, 

' 1794 and have rendered them systematically savages, to make 
it impossible for them to be the instruments of any sober 
and virtuous arrangement, or to be reconciled to any state 
of order, under any name whatsoever. 

‘‘ The other description — ^the oppressed — Uto, people of 
some property ; they are the small relics of the persecuted 
landed interest ; they are the burghers ahd the farmers. 
By the very circumstance of their being of some property, 
though numerous in some points of view, they cannot be 
very considerable as a number. In cities, the nature of 
their occupations renders them domestic and feeble ; in 
the country, it confines them to their farm for subsistence. 
The National Guards are all changed and reformed. Every 
thing suspicious in the description of which they were 
composed is rigorously disarmed. Committees, called of 
vigilance and safety, are every where formed — a most 
severe and scrutinising inquisition, far more rigid than 
any thing ever known or imagined. Two persons cannot 
meet and confer without hazard to their liberty, and even 
to their lives. Numbers scarcely credible have been 
executed, and their property confiscated. At Paris, and 
in most other towns, the bread they buy is a daily dole, 
which they cannot obtain without a daily ticket delivered 
to them by their masters. Multitudes of all ages and 
sexes are actually imprisoned. I have reason to believe, 
that in Franco there are not, for various state crimes, so 
few as twenty thousand actually in jail — a large proportion 
of people of property in any state.* If a father of a 
family should show any disposition to resist or to with- 
draw himself from their power, his wife and children are 
cruelly to answer for it. It is by means of these hostages 
that they keep the troops, which they force by masses (as 
they call it) into the field — ^true to their colours. Another 
of their resources is not to be forgotten. They have lately 
found a way of giving a sort of ubiquity to the supreme 
sovereign authority, which no monarch has been able yet 
to give to any representative of his. The commissioners 

• How much was thi* within the truth I When Mr Burke eaid this, in 
spring 17S4, the prisoners in France exceeded 200,000. Even his ardent 
imagination fell immeasurabljr short of the real atrocities of tha Reign of 
Terror. 
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ol the National Convention, who are the members of the chap. 
Convention itself, nnd really exercise all its powers, make 3uv. 
continual circuits through every province, and visits to 
every army. There they supers^e all the ordinary autho- 
rities, civil atid military, and change and alter every thing Jij 
at their pleasure. So that, in effect, no deliberative capacity us. ’ ’ 

exists in any |ibrtion of the inhabitants.” ^ * 

In the midst of all these extraordinary and unprece- 
dented changes in society, however, the moral laws of 
nature were unceasingly working, and preparing, in the Estrange, 
present triumph of wickedness, its final and condign 
punishment. Divisions, as usual, had sprung up in the and ruling 
victorious body on the destruction of their opponents. 

Two parties remained opposed, on different principles, to 
the Decemvirs, whoso destruction wiis indispensable to tho 
full establishment of theirdcspotic authority. Those parties 
were the Moderates and tho Anarchists. At the head of the 
former were Danton and Camille Desmoulins ; the latter 
was supported by the powerful municipality of Paris. It 
has been already observed, that Danton and his party 
were strangers to the real objects of the revolt on May 31. 

They aide(l the populace in the struggle with tho Conven- 
tion ; but they had no intention of establishing tho 
oligarchy which directed, and finally triumphed by their 
exertions. After the overthrow of the Girondists, Robes- 
pierre urged Danton to retire to the country. “ A tempest 
is arising,” said he ; “ the Jacobins have not forgot your 
relations with Dumourier. They hate your manners ; 
your voluptuous and indolent habits are at variance with 
their austere habits and undying energy. Withdraw 
for a little ; tnist to a friend, who will watch over your 
danger, and warn you of the first moment to return.” Pr. 
Danton followed his advice, nothing loath to get quit of 
a faction of which ho began to dread the excesses ; and 301. ’ ^ 

his party was entirely excluded from the Dictatorial 
Government.® 

The leaders of this party were Danton, Phillippeanx, 75 
Camille Desmoulins, Fabred' Eglantine, and Westerman, the Frincipiesof 
tried commander on August 10. Their principles were, that 
terror was to be used only for the establishment of freedatH) 

• Durka on tha Policy of the AUiai. 
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CHAP, not made an instmiqpnt of oppression in the hands of 
XIV. those who had gained it ; tliey wished above all things 
that the B-cpublicans should remain masters of the field of 
battle, but having done so, they proposed to use their 
victory with moderation. In pursuance of these principles, 
they reprobated the violent proceedings of the Dictators, 
after the victory of 31st May had insured the triumph of 
the populace ; desired to humble the Anarchists of the 
municipality, to put an end to the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
discharge from confinement those imprisoned as suspected 
persons, and dissolve thedespotic committeesof government. 
They had been all-powerful with the people as long as 
they urged on their excesses, but their influence had 
1 Deux sensibly declined since they had withdrawn from an active 
public life, and were no longer to be seen, at the 
Th.’ Ti. 6, 7. Jacobins or the Cordeliers, hounding on the people to deeds 
HiS.ui’si. violence or murder; and the blasting reputation of 
Mig. li. 301. moderatism had not only already undermined their power, 
but threatened to bring them to the scaffold.^ 

The other party, that of the municipality, carried their 
ambition and extravagance even beyond the Decemvirs. 
Principles of Instead of government, they professed a desire to establish 
extreme local democracy; instead of religion, the 
Uebort. consecration of materialism. As usual, in democratic 
contests, they pushed their revolutionary principles beyond 
the dominant faction, and strove thus to supplant them 
in the affections of the populace. They had witnessed, 
with extreme dissatisfaction, the committees usurp all 
the powers of government after the revolt of 31st May, 
and thus reap for themselves all the fruits of the victory 
which their forces had mainly contributed to achieve. 
They had flattered themselves that their weight, as the 
head of the powerful municipality of Paris, having the 
whole armed force of the capital at their command, would 
have been suflScient to have established them in all the 
offices of government ; but they had been outwitted by 
Robespierre and the Committee of Public Salvation, who, 
equal to themselves in democratic energy and popular 
arts, were far their superiors in talent, and had the great 
advantage of being in possession of a preponderating in- 
fluence in the Convention. Hence they strove to supplant 
them in the favour of the people by still louder professions 




of popular zeal, and the open avowal of irreligious chap. 
opinions. Hence the orgies of the goddess of reason and 
other indecent mummeries, with which they captivated 
the populace of Paris, but, in the eyes of its abler and less ^ Hi»t. pwi. 
selfish leaders, disgraced the Revolution. In cruelty, ij 

obscenity, and atheism, they exceeded the Dictatorial 
(rovcniment ; but these were only means to an end. In Jt. 'zse!^***^* 
the passion for tyrannical power, they yielded to none, 
provided only it was wielded by themselves.^ No. las. 

These two parties, as usual in civil dissensions, mutually 
reproached each other with the public calamities. The 
Anarchists incessantly charged the Moderates with corrnp- Mutual re> 
tioii, and being the secret agents of foreign courts. The Di^ton^- 
treason of Dumourier, who had been on terms of intimacy uts and An- 
with Dan ton, was in an equal manner made the subject of 


impassioned invective. It is you,” replied the Dantonists, 

“ who are the real accomplices of the stranger ; every thing ♦ 

draws you towards them, both the common violence of 
your language, and the joint design to overturn every 
thing in France. Behold the magistracy, which arrogates 
to itself more than legislative authority ; wliich regulates 
every thing — police, subsistence, worship ; which has 
substituted a new religion for the old one ; replaced one 
super.*»tition by another still more absurd ; which openly 
preaches atheism, and causes itself to bo imitated by all 
the municipalities in Frjiiice. Consider those war-offices, 
from whence so many extortioners issue, who. carry 
desolation into the provinces, and discredit the Revolution *Denx 
by their conduct. Observe the municipality and the 
committees — what do they propose to themselves, if it is Hint. P«ri. 
not to usurp the Executive and Legislative authority, to 
dispossess the Convention, and dissolve the government? ri. io, n.* 
Who could suggest such a design but the external enemies 
of France ? 


Camille Desmoulins, in a celebrated pamphlet, entitled 
Le Vieux Cordelier,” drew under a professed description yg 
of Rome under the Emperors, a striking picture of the Pabik^tton 
horrors of that gloomy period. Every thing,” said he, 

“ under that terrible government was made the groundwotk 
of suspicion. Has a citizen popularity ? He is a rival of 
the Dictator, who might create disturbances. Does he 
avoid society, and live retired by his fireside ? That is to 
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CHAP, ruminate in private on sinister designs. Is lie rich ? Tliat 
XIV. renders the danger the greater, that he will corrupt the 
citizens by his largesses.^ Is he poor 1 None so dangerous 
as those who have nothing to lose. Is he thoughtful and 
melancholy 1 He is revolving what he calls the calamities 
of his country. Is he gay and dissipated 1 He is conceal- 
ing, like Ciesar, ambition under the mask of pleasure. Is 
he virtuous and austere 1 He has constituted himself the 
censor of the goveniment. Is he a philosopher, an orator, 
and a poet ? lie will soon acquire more consideration than 
the rulers of the state. Has he acquired re[)Utation in war 1 
His talents only render him the more formidable, and 
make it indispcn-sablc to get quit of his authority. The 
natural death of a celebrated man is become so rare, tliat 
historians traiusinit it as a matter worthy* of record to 
future ages. Even the loss of so many great and good 
« citizens, seems a less calamity than the insolence and scan- 

dalous fortune of their dimounccrs. Every day the accuser 
makes his triumphal entry into the ]>alace of death, and 
reaps the rich harvest which is i)re>ontcd to his hands. 

* vionx tribunals, once the protectors of life and property, 

have become the organs of butchery, where robbery and 
^7 usurped the names of confiscation and punish- 

fv,&3. ’ inent."^ Such is the picture drawn of the result of popu- 

lar government by the man who wa< called the first apostle 
of liberty ! And how striking the coincidence, that in 
draw'ing with the jwncil of Tacitus a }>icture of Itoman 
servitude under Nero and Caligula, he was exhibiting a 
jMirtrait which none could fail to reci^gnise of France, umlcr 
the government which his ow n democratic transjiorts had 
contributed to impose upon its inhabitants. 

Han ton and his friends made the greatest efforts to 
detach Robespierre from the sanguinary faction with which 
Efforu of he had so long acted, and at first with some appearance 
dHAch iip success. The Convention, under his direction, had passed 
seVteral decrees for the succour of the destitute, and for 
MuaiclpV f establishment of a general system of public instruction, 
^ though the general confusion and corniption of inferior 

functionaries had prevented their being carried into exe- 
cution. He had taken some steps towards a moderate 
government; in the Convention he had publicly stopped 
the trial of the seventy-three deputies, w'ho were detained 
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in prison in consequence of having' protested against the chap. 

arrest of the Girondists. He had reprobated the ultra- xiv, 

revolutionary measures of H6b|rt and the municipality, 
and strongly condemned the anti-religious mummeries 
which had been acted in the Convention and Notre-Dame. 

He had not only read, but corrected, the proof-sheets of 
the “ Vieux Cordelier,” wherfe be was adjured in the most j u. 
touching language to embrace the sentiments of humanity. 305 , 307 . 
The Journal de la Montapne„ a journal entirely under his 
direction, had brought forward an able article on the exist- 
ence of a Supremo Being, and the favourable influence of deiier, 73 . * 
such a belief in a republican community.* Already his 
pojuilarity, in consequence, was on the wane. He was No. iss. 
accused of Moderatism^ and the groups of the Jacobins 
begun to murmur at his proceedings.^ 

In truth, the lie volution had now readied its culminating 
point— THE REACTION HAD BEGUN. Ilobespierre, with all 
his fanaticism in favour of democracy, perceived, as strongly Cuiti»inating 
as any man in France, the necessity both of some religious Ke'voiutiou! 
impressions to act as a curb upon the passions of the people, 
and of a strong central government to check their excesses. 

He early felt a horror at the infidel atrocities of the muni- 
cipality, and saw' that such principles, if persisted in, would 
utterlydisorgaiiise society throughout the Republic. When 
Hebert, Chaumette, and the chiefs of the municipality, 
appeared in the Convention with the Goddess of Rejison 
and the troop of opera-dancer.s, Robespierre and St Just 
w'ere observed to cast a look of indignation on the scene, 
and, rising up, they left the Assembly. That was the 


• A» this is the extreme point of the extravagance of the Revolution, and 
the one when a reaction began from the effect of its own principles, the 
following extracts from the leading journals of the Anarchists, and of 
Kooespierre, at the time, are well deserving of attention : — 

In the journal of the former, it was stated— “ Le Imzard seul pouvait 
determiner un enflmt pour la Quakerie, la Juderie, lu Reforine, ou la 
Catholldte: il est plus que presumable que sa tefe re.twravlde de toute 
religion, jusqu'ik ca qu'il a s'en iMitisoe une lui-meme, si cela I’arrange un 
jour ; et ce sera uu des prodig^s lea plus efiicaces de tous pour coittolider 
I'ediftoe de notre libertc : ear iJ n'y a pas de nation libre aveo des prejuges ; 
et Ton salt corabien lo secours des pretres ftit utile aux rois. Voltaire a dlt, 
* Si Dieu n'existait pas, il fau<lrait I'inventer ;* cette maxiroe ne pourralt itre 
trop payee dans une monarehie ; mois dans unerepublique,et an moyen de 
Tedttcation national, moi je dia, < 81 mon fils veut des dienx, U iisnt qa'R les 
Invente.’ Ln Fmille du Saiut Publique^ November 1, 1793. 

In the Journal de la hlonXagne^ Number I5S, it was answere^ evl<laitljr 
In the hand of Robespierre, though the article bears the signature of 
Charles Leieaux:— ** L’auteur dit assez clairement que Toftinhm de i'exiai. 
ence d'uo Dieu eet utile 4 uue tnouarchie, et que I'ath^isme ccmvivul auz 
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CHAP, commencement of the^revolution in favour of order and 
religion. Markworthy circumstance ! The series of causes 
j-gg and effects which overthrew the Revolution that had 
> Duval, sprung from the atheistical doctrines of the philosophers, 
Terreur with the practical application of those very doctrines 

143,144.’ themselves.^ 

In accordance with the sanguinary spirit of the times, 
Robespierre resolved to begin the necessary reforms by the 
Fim indica. extermination of the Anarchists. The first indication of this 
luiI-utfotTby determination appeared in his speech at the Jacobin Club 
Robespierre on the 2l8t of November. “ I^et men,” said he, “ animated 
the by a pure zeal, lay upon the altar of their country the iise- 

Rov 21 pompous monuments of superstition ; but by 

wliat title does hypocrisy come here to mingle its influence 
with that of patriotism % Wliat right have men, hitherto 
unknown in the career of the Revolution, to come into the 
midst of you, to seek in passing events a false popularity, 
to hurry on the patriots to fatal measures, and to throw 
among them the seeds of trouble and discord ? By what 
title do they disturb the existing worship in the name of 
Liberty, and attack fanaticism by a band of another kind 
of fanatics? One would suppose, from the manner in 
which those men agree, tliat tlie Convention had proscribed 
the Catholic faith. It has done no such thing : it has, on 
the contrary, by a solemn decree, established the liberty of 
worship. It will alike proscribe tlie ministers of religion 
who disturb, and protect those wdio respect, the public 
l>eace. It is the Royalist not the Catholic priesthood whom 
it has with justice persecuted. We have heard of priests 

rfpublique*. Cetto usst-rtion ent absoluinent fuu^se, tt demontie par toute 
riiistoire. Deux chose* sontpernicieuscs et tutaies au (reiire liumain— deux 
clioses tendanl cgaleincnt a la destruction de la societc huinaiue — I'athcisme 
et la superstition : mats I'idee derexisteucc d un Etre Supreme ftit d« tout 
tonips la base d© toute vertu civile, politique, doniestique. Ceux qui jeterent 
les fbndeuient de la rcpublique Romaine avoient le plus grand respect 
* pour une Intelligetu e Supreme : et rattachment sublime et inviolable des 

Rumains aux at'rmens est un des nioyens qui a le plus contribu^ a leur don. 
ner ce curactere male, intrepidc, et courageux, source de toutes les graudes 
actions qui ferout toujours le sujet do notre admiration. Mais il 6tait athee 
le senat de Rome lorsqu'il eut la bassesse de vendre a Cesar la dictature 
perp£tuelle — U etait athee lorsqu'il rampa lachement sous Auguste, le hour, 
reau de la liberty ; et e’est sous la rtlgne de Tutheisme que se voit dominer 
Bur le genre hum^n un Tib^e, un Neron. un CaliguJc — qui detruisdrent 
■ur la terre jusqu’k la molndre itincelle de la liberte. L'idee d'une Inteili. 
geitce Supreme, qui dirige et qui est eliemdme I'ordre qui r^gne dans Funi. 
vers, doit 9tre la base d« toute instruction ciidle, de toute societe bumaine, 
do toute iustrucliun pubiique .” — Journal de lajfonioffite, 9lh November 17t^ 
Ao. 168. 
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being denounced for having said th. mass : they will only chap. 
say it the longer for being disturbed. He who would pre- xiv. 
vent them is more fanatical than he who celebrates the 
ceremony. There are men who would go farther : who, 
under the pretence of destroying superstition, would estar- 
blish atheism itself. Every philosopher, every individual, 
is at liberty to adopt whatever opinion he pleases : who- 
ever imputes it to him as a crime is a fool ; but the legis- 
lature would be a thousand times more blameable, which 
should act on such n system. The Convention abhors all 
such attempts. It is no maker of metaphysical theories, 
but a popular body charged with causing, not only the 
rights, but the character of the French people to be re- 
spected. It is not in vain that it has proclaimed tho rights 
of man, and the liberty of conscience. Atheism is an 
aristocratic belief. The idea of a Supreme Being, who 
watches over oppressed innocence, and punishes triumph- 
ant crime, is, and ever will he, popular. The people, the 
unfortunate, will ever applaud it ; it will never find detnict- 
ors but among tho rich and the guilty. I have been since 
my youth but an indifferent Catholic ; but I have neither bins, No. 
been a cold friend nor a lukewarm defender of humanity, ’ 

I am even more strongly attached to moral and politicu .1 vi. 15 , 17. 
truth than I have hitherto divulged. If God did not existy 
it would he necessary to invent Himy ^ * 

But whih^ thus preparing the way for the destruction of 
the Anarchists, Robespierre .saw that it was necessary to 82. 
make a sacrifice to the Revolutionary party, in order to 
avoid the blasting imputation of moderation, and keep up re8oive’t«» 
his reputation for unflinching resolution and incorruptible 
integrity. For this pury>ose, ho resolved at the same time ists and 
that he should cut off Hebert, Chaumette, and the Anar- 
cliists, to strike with equal severity against Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, and the Moderate party. By so doing, he 
would keep up the appearance of even-handed justice, 
establish the supremacy of the Committee of Public Salva- 
tion over all the factions in the .state, and remove the only 
rival that stood between him and sole dominion.t But 
while these ambitious or envious motives were not without 

• “ Si Diftu n'exiBtait T>a», i! faudrait I’inventer.'’ — Voltaire wae the 
original author of tliij* Btrikiti)? expression. 

f Rnvieux I’un de Tautre, Us m^nent tout par brlguea, 

Que leur ambition toume en sanglantes Uguos. 
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their influence in sug^sting this bold and exterminating 
policy, yet were Robespierre and St Just, in adopting it, 
not without the impulse of public and elevated motives. 
They believed in good faith, and not without some show 
of reason, that the parties in the state of which those 
leaders were the representatives, were alike dangerous to 
republican institutions ; the one by urging them on to 
anarchy, the other by paving the way for a return to 
monarcliy. Stern advance, unrelenting severity, entire 
destruction, of all cla-sses above the people in rank, wealth, 
or knowledge, appeared to these ruthless fanatics the only 
reiil preparation for republican equality and virtue. But 
they were equally inexorable against the atheism which 
would corrupt, tho vices which would degrade it. In their 
mistaken view's of human nature they believed, that when 
the leaders of both w’cre guillotined, nothing would remain 
to prevent the genenil ostabH.«hment of republican princi- 
ples, simplicity, virtue, and happiness.^* 

Though ignorant that his destruction had been resolved 
on by tho all-powerful Committee of Public Salvation, 
Danton was aware that for some months his popularity 
had beem waning ; and he returned to Paris, and loudly 
demanded at the Jacobins that the grounds of comjdaint 
should be exhibited against him. “ 1 have heard,” said he, 
“ of rumours of accusations directed against me. I demand 
an opportunity of justifying myself ^ the eyes of tho 
people. It will not be a difficult task. I call upon those 
who have lu'en murmuring agaiu'^t me to specify tlu ir 
charges, for 1 will answer them in public. I perceived, 
when I }isceiidc<l the tribune, a murmur of dissatisfaction 
prevail. Have I then lost the characteristics of a free* man ? 
Am I not the sjime as I^was at your side in the days of 
alarm ? Have you not all frequently embniced mo as a 
friend, who was ready to die wdth you ? For your sake 

Alnsi de Marius Sylla devint jaloux, 

<''^^ar de luon aieul. More Antoine de vous : 

Ain«i la liherte ne peut plus etre utile 
Qu’h former Icb fureuri. d'une fruerre ile, 

Lorsque par un desordre i I'univers fatal 

L’liu ue veut point de nialtre, et I'autre point d'epal.** 

Cinna, Act ii. scene I. 

• In Robeopierre’'* speeches, and those of St Ju>«t, in NoremlMrr and 
Decemlter 1793, at the Jacobins and in the Convention, the clearest proof 
of tlu'ir actUBtt>d by these principles is to be found. — See 

I’arlltnento i iv’, xxx. 21)9— 4t>S. 
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have I not been overwhelmed by persecutions ] 1 ha\e chap. 
been one of the most intrepid supporters of Marat; I xtv. 
invoke the shade of the Friend of the people to bear witness 
ill ray behalf. You would be astonished if you knew my 
private affairs ; and the colossal fortune which my enemies 
and yours ascribe to me, is found to be reduced to the 
slender patrimony I have always possessed. I defy my i journal 
detractors to prove against me any crime. All their efforts 
will be unable to shake me ; I remain erect before the sso/sdbefco. 
people. You wdll judge me in their presence. I cannot 
tear a page from my history, without tearing a page from 328 .* 
theirs ; and that too from the most glorious period of the 
annals of liberty.”^ 

Robespierre insbintly ascended the tribune. “ Banton,” 
said tie, “ demands a commission to examine into his con- ^4 
duct : I consent to it, if he thinks it can be of any service Robes, 
to him. He demands a statement of the grounds of com- SdiouV 
plaint against him : I agree to it. Banton, you are accused 
of being an emigrant ; of having retired to Switzerland ; ^ 

of having feigned illness to conceal your flight ; of being 
desirous to become Regent under Louis XVII. ; of having 
made arrangements at a fixed time to proclaim that 
remnant of the Capets ; of being the chief of a counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy ; of being a worse enemy to 
France than either Pitt or Cobourg, England, Austria, or 
Prussia ; of having filled the Mountain with your crea- 
tures. It is said that we need not disquiet ourselves about 
the inferior agents of foreign powers ; that their conspira- 
cies merit only contempt ; but you, you aloney should be 
led out to the scaffold ! ” Loud applauses followed this bold 
declaration ; when they had subsided, ho continued, turn- 
ing to his astonished rival — “ Bo you not know, Banton, 
that the more a man is gifted with energy and public 
spirit, the more the public enemies conspire for his over- 
throw 1 Bo you not know, does not every one who hears 
me know, that that is an infallible test of real virtue ? If 
the defender of liberty was not calumniated, it would be sRigt. pari. 
a proof that wo had no longer either generals, or priests, * 2 ^ 
or nobles to fear.” He then demanded that all those who ji,2s 7^ ^ 
had any thing to reproach against Banton should come J^Sn^*** 
forward ; but none, after such a declaration, ventured to No.^bso.*' 
say a word.^ Upon that, amidst the applause of the meeting, 
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Danton received the fgaternal embrace from the President 
By this hypocritical conduct, Robespierre both ascertained 
the extent of the public feeling against his great rival, and 
threw him oflf his guard by feigned expressions of regard. 

On the very next day, a new decree, augmenting the 
despotic powers of the Committee of Public Salvation, was 
paased. “ Anarchy,” said Billaud Varennes, in the pre- 
amble of the report on which the decree was founded, 
‘‘menaces every republic alike in its cradle and its old 
age. Our part is to strive against it.” On this principle, 
the decree enacted that a bulletin of the laws should be 
drawn up ; that four individuals should have the exclu- 
sive right of framing it ; that it should be printed on a 
particular paper and type, and sent down to the provinces 
by post. The Convention was at the same time declared 
the “ Centre of Impulsion of Government,” — a dubious 
phrase, under which was veiled the despotic authority of 
the committees. The authority of the departmental assem- 
blies was abolished for every thing except matters of local 
administration ; and they were forbidden, under pain of 
death, to correspond on any political matter with each 
other, niise force.s or taxes of their own authority, or 
correspond with or receive instructions from any body but 
the committees at Paris. Thus the liberties of the pro- 
vinces were mpidly perishing under the despotic sway of 
the Committee of Public Salvation. AH the powers of 
government, which by former decrees were vested in dif- 
ferent bodies, were by this decree centred in that terrible 
committee. It alone was directed to conduct the foreign 
diplomacy, to appoint generals, admirals, afid ambassadors, 
an<l the whole constituted authorities were ordered to cor- 
respond with it, and re<^ve their instructions from it 
alone. Supportt^d by the^acobin club, of which Robes- 
pierre had now got the entire direction, and by all the 
affiliated clubs over France, this despotic power was now 
established on a solid basis : for it rested on the iirdent 
democrats, who at once directed the magistracies and 
influenced the armies. The government was powerful, for 
the time irresistible ; for the executive was in harmony 
both with the legislature and the whole depositaries of 
local popular power. A despotism had grown up out of 
the very excess of liberty.^ France was already beginning 
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to enter the bloody path which «’eads from democratic chap. 
anarchy to regular government. 3av. 

Meanwhile, the strife of the Bantonists and Anarchists 1793 .^ 
became daily more conspicnons. One of the latter, Ronsin, ^ 
had affixed over the walls of Paris a placard, in which ho Atucks of 
declared, that out of a hundred and forty thousand souls utsSTtur* 
at Lyons, fifteen hundred only were not accomplices of the Anarchwti. 
revolt in that city, and that before February all the guilty 
should perish, and their bodies be floated by the Rhone to 
Toulon. Camille Desmoulins vigorously attacked this 
atrocious faction, and in an especial manner fastened on the 
infamous Hebert, whom he accused of being “ a miserable 
intriguer, a caterer for the guillotine, a traitor paid by 
Pitt ; a wretch who had received 200,000 francs at different 
times, from almost all the factions in the R^jpublic, to 
calumniate their adversaries ; a thief and robber, who had 
been expelled from being a lackey in the theatre for theft, 
and now aimed to drench France with blood by means of his 
prostituted journal.” Such was the man, on the testimony 
of the Revolutionists themselves, on whoso evidence Marie 
Antoinette had been condemned by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. It is vain,” he added, “to think of stifling my 
voice by threats of arrest : We all know that the Anarchists 
are preparing a new revolt, like the 31st May ; but wo 
may say with Brutus and Cicero, * We fear too mu,ch exile, 
poverty, and death.’ When our soldiers are daily braving 
death in sight of the enemy’s batteries in the cause of free- 
dom, shall we, their unworthy leaders, be intimidated by 3 , 4 , ami 5 / 
the menaces of the P^re Duchesne, or prevented by him 
from achieving a«till greater victory over the ultra-Revolu- 232 . 
tionists, who would ruin the Revolution, by staining every 
step it makes with gore ? ” ^ ^ 

While the parties were in this state of exasperation at 
each other, the Committee of Public Salvation boldly 
interposed betw^een them, and resolved to make their dis- Secret ’ 
cord the means of destroying both. Profiting with political 
dexterity by this singular situation of the parties, Robes- Robeepierr® 
pierre and the members of the municipality came to an 
understanding, the condition of which was the mutual 
abandonment of their personal friends. Robespierre gave 
up Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and their supporters, to 
the vengeance of the municipality ; and they surrendered 
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Hubert, Chaumettc, Rensin, Clootz, and their party, to tho 
Docemvirs. By this arrangement more than one important 
object was gained ; two formidable factions were destroyed, 
and a rival to the reputation of the dictator was removed. 
It seemed impossible to accuse the government of tending 
towards anarchy, when it had destroyed the atheistical 
^tion in the municipality ; and equally hopeless to 
charge it with moderation, when it had struck down, for 
leaning towards a return to liumanity, the authors of the 
massacres of September. In this w'ay they proposed to 
tread the narrow and perilous path between two equally 
powerful parties, and realise their favourite expression of 
making terror and virtue the order of the day.^ 

The Committee of Public Salvation, however, had need 
of all their influence and all their firmness, in proceeding 
against so powerful a faction as the Anarchists, headed by 
so weighty a body as the municipality of Paris. They 
began their operations by a purification of the Jacobin 
Club, as it was called, which went on for several days in 
the middle of December. In the course of these discussions, 
Robespierre denounced Hubert in the most violent terms, 
lie was at first expelled, and subsequently only re-admitted 
on his declaring that “ the gospel appeared to be a book of 
excellent morality ; that all tnie Jacobins should follow 
its precepts ; and that Jesus Christ was the founder of all 
popular societies.” But Robespierre succeeded in excluding 
Anacharsis Clootz, a Prussian, who had acquired notoriety 
by styling himself “the orator of the human race.” Ho 
did 80 by the never-failing device of representing him as 
the secret agent of the Allies.* At the same time that 
the leaders of the Anarchist faction were in this manner 
excluded by the all-ponverful influence of Robespierre and 
the Committee of Puftic Salvation, Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Panis, Colombel, and all the other leaders of 


• “ Vou» Ave» TU Cloot* ” said RobeBpierre, “ tantdt aux pieds du tyran 
«t da la cuur, tantdt aux genoux du p«uple. Lorsque une fketion ^iberticide 
dominait au miUen de tour, Clootz enibrassa Ic parti da Briasot et de 
Dtttnourier. La Prussicn Clootz appuya leurs opinions arec fr^^sle ; et 
qu‘on attaquat runivera. £b bien ! Clootz, nous connaissons tea Tisitea et 
tea coiuplots nocturnes. Nous aavons que, convert des ombres de la nuit, 
tu as prepare avoc r6T8que Gubel cette niasearade phUosophique. Parig 
fourmiUe d'intrif^uans, d’Anitlais, et d'Autriebiens. 11s siegenc au milieu 
da vouB avec Ics a|frens de Frederic. Clootz est an Prussien. Je vou« wi 
trace riiistoire de sa vie publlque, , Prononcez !” — ^Tbia speech sealed his 
doom,— 'See Journal tfet Jacobins, lliih December 1793. 
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the Moderate party were admittci. By this decisive chap. 
measure the Anarchists were rendered wholly powerless xiv. 
in the Jacobins ; and a severe blow w'as given to the “7^^^ 
weight of the municipality, by showing that its leading 
members were excluded from the ruling club of the Uoumiu 
Revolution, while their determined enemies were admitted, 
on the motion of Robespierre, amidst loud acclamation, “d isth 
His speech on proposing Camille Desmoulins, considering 
the aw^ful tragedy which was fast approaching, is well 
worthy of consideration.^* 

Robespierre first announced his project of double ven- 
geance in the Convention. Without,” said he, all the 
tyrants of the earth are conspiring against you ; within, Announre. 
all their friends are aiding their efforts : they will continue projeofuf* 
to do so till hope is severed from crime. We must stifle Convon- 
the external and internal enemies of the Republic, or jJec! 23. 
perish with it. In such circumstances, the only principles 
of government are to rule the people by the force of 
Reason, and their enemies by the force of Terror. The 
spring of a popular government in peace is Virtue ; in a 
revolution, it is Virtue and Terror : Virtue, without 
which Terror is fahil — Terror, without which Virtue is 
impotent. The government of a revolution is the despotism 
of liberty against tyranny. The opposite factions with 
which we have to contend march under different banners, 
and by different routes ; but their object is the same, tho 
disorganisation of the popular government, and the triumph 
of tyranny. The one preaches fury, the other clemency ; 
the one tends to this object by its leaning to weakne.ss ; 
the other, by its inclination to excess. The one would 
change liberty into a bacchanal, tho other into a prosti- 
tute ; the one would transport you into tho torrid, the 
other into the frozen zone. But fioth alike keep aloof from 


• “ n fiiut,” Robespierre, “ considcrer Oamillo DesmoiilSnn arec sea 
yertus et ses faiblesses. Quelquefois faible et confiant, souvent courageux, 
et toTijoiirs republicain, on I’a vu eupi-eshivement I’ami do Lametb, do 
Miraheau, de Dillon, ntais on l a vu aussi briser oe* rofmes idoles tju’U ayait 
encensees. II les a sacrifiees sur I'autel qa'il leur avait elove, aussitdt qu’il 
a reconim leur perfidie. Eii un mot, il aimait la liberte par instinct et par 
sentiment, et n’a jamais aini^ qu’elle, tnalgrd lea seductions puissantea de 
tou» eeux qui la trahirent. J’engage Camille Desmoulins k pourauivre sa 
carriere; tuais i n’^tre plus aussi versatile, et il tScher de ne plus se tromper 
sur le compte deshommes qui jouent une grand rfile sur la scene publUrac,” 
—Jnnmal de Jocotine, No. 656, 558, 15<A JUccember 1793; and HittTPurl. 
xxi. .140,341. 
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CHAP, courage, justice, magnanimity of soul. It is not worth 
while to try to distinguish ; what is really material is to 
appreciate them by their objects and their ends. In that 
respect, you will find that they are sufficiently near each 
other. The Republic must steer between these two shoals, 
impotence and excess. Tyrants have wished to throw us 
back into servitude by moderation ; sometimes they aim 
at the same object by throwing us into the opposite 
extreme. These two extremes terminate in the same 
do*Robe7. point. Whether they fall short or overshoot the mark, 
KUTwVuat e<inally niiss it. The friend of kings and the orator 
Pari. XXX. of the human race understand each other perfectly. The 
fanatic covered with his relics, and the fanatic who preaches 
vi. 155, ift6. atheism, are closely allied. The democratic barons are 
rnmvXix f^'iti-brothcrs of those at Coblentz ; and sometimes the 
Rob. ii. 49. bonnet rouges are nearer the talons rouges than would be at 
first imagined.' 

“ Foreign powers have vomited into France able villains, 
whom they retain in their pay. They deliberate in our 
Robe*. administnitions, insinuate themselves into our sections and 
*ppo7h"in clubs, sit in the Convention, and eternally direct the 
iupport of counter-revolution by the same means. They flutter round 
us, extract by surprise our secrets, caress our passions, and 
seek to make us converts to their opinions. By turns they 
drive us to exaggeration or weakness ; excite in Paris the 
fanaticism of the new worship, and in La Veiid6e resistance 
to the old ; a.ssassinatc Mamt and Lopelletier, and mingle 
with the group which would deify their remains : at one 
time spread plenty among the people, at another reduce 
them to all the horrors of famine ; circulate and withdraw 
the metallic currency, and thus occasion the extraordinary 
changes in the value of money ; profit, in fine, by every 
accident, to turn it against France and the Revolution.” 
Such is the invariable policy of revolutionary parties, to 
impute to strangers the natural effect of their own passions 
and vices. This speech was ordered to be printed, and 
circulated over all France. It was follow’ed by a decree, 
* Hixi. Pwri. sending Biron, Custine’s son, Dietrich, mayor of Strasbourg, 
4 «« Th Ti friends of Duraoiirier, Custine, and Houchard, 

I 2 u,i 2 i.’ ’to the Revolutionary Tribunal, from whence they were 
soon after conducted to the scaffold.^ 

0 “ Citizens,” said St Just, some time after, " you wish a 
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i^public ; if you are not prepared at^the same time to wisli 
for what constitutes it, you will be buried under its ruins. 

Now, what constitutes a republic is the destruction 0/ every 
thirty which opposes it. You are culpable towards the 
republic if you have pity on the captives ; you are culpable Remarkable 
if you do not support virtue ; you are culpable if you do 
not support terror. What do you propose, you who effect, by 
would not strike terror into the wicked 1 What do you Maich 2, 
propose, you who would sever virtue from happiness 1 17 W. 

You shall perish, you who only act the patriot till bought 
by the stranger, or placed in office by the government ; 
you of the indulgent faction, who would save the wicked ; 
you of the foreign faction, who would be severe only on 
the friends of freedom. Measures are already taken ; you 
are surrounded. Thanks to the genius of France, Liberty 
has risen victorious from one of the greatest dangers she 
ever encountered j the terror she will strike into her 
enemies will for ever purge the earth of the conspirators. 

We are accused of cruelty ; but we are humane in com- 
parison of other governments. A monarchy floats on the 
blood of thirty generations, and shall you hesitate to 
punish the guilty of one ? Do we experience reverses 1 
the indulgent prophesy calamities : Are wo prosperous 1 
they never mention our successes. You are more occupied 
w’ith pamphlets than the Republic.* You demand the 
opening of the prisons: you might as well demand at 
once the misery and destruction of the people. The same 
conspiracy is now striving to save the guilty which formerly 
strove to save the tyrant. A monarchy does not consirt 
in a king, but in crime ; a republic not in a senate, but in 
virtue. Whoever would spare crime is striving to reKStore Hiit. 
the monarchy : spare the aristocracy, and you will liave 
thirty years of civil war : those who make revolutions by AmU, xiL 
halves, only dig their own graves.” The Convention, *^^'309 
awed by the tyrants, invested the committees with Ml Lac‘u.*i46.* 
power to crush the conspiracies. They decreed that 
Terror and Virtue should bo the order of the day.^ 

The Anarchists were the first to feel the vengeance of 
their former supporters. They in vain endeavoured to 
rouse their ancient partisans in the commune to support 

* Alluding to the Vietuc Cordelia' ot Camille DeamouJioj, recentltjr pa]>. 
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CHAP, their cause ; terror frozen every heart. As the danger 
XIV. became more menacing, they openly organised a revolt, 
" and strove to the very uttermost to rouse the immense 

92 population of Paris for their support. Their leaders made 
ProwrriptJon extraordinary efforts to excite the people to insurrection ; 
Chiu ^**^"®***^ innumerable placards, ascribing the whole public 
evils, and in particular the famine which prevailed, to the 
Convention, appeared in the markets, and in all the 
populous quarters of Paris. The statue of Liberty was 
covered with crape at the club of the Cordeliers, where 
they had taken refuge since their expulsion from the 
Jacobins ; and insurrection openly prevailed on the 4th 
March. They even went so fiir as to propose that the whole 
Convention should be dissolved, a new one assembled, a 
dictator named, and an executive government organised. 
But all the efforts of 114bert, with his infamous journal — 
Momoro, with the resolutions of the Section Marat, which 
he had roused to espouse their cause — and Vincent, with 
* Iiis frenzied followers, could not produce a popular move- 
ment. The municipjilityheld back ; the Jacobins were ruled 
by the Committee of Public Salvation and Robespierre. 
Driven from their powerful club, where the Decemvirs 
predominated, they sought refuge in that of the Cordeliers ; 
but all to no purpose. One section alone, that hf Marat, 
declared in their favour ; in all the others, hesitation 
and division of opinion prevailed. Fear of the terrible 
March J2. oncrgy of the Committee of Public Salvation paralysed 
every arm. Seeing public opinion, after a few days, 
sufficiently pronounced, Robespierre acted. On the night 
of tlie 12th, the whole leaders uf the Anarchists were 
iHiat Pwi their former agent, Henriot, at the head of 

xxx\. 32d, the armed force which they had so often wielded against 
^ the goveniment, and sent before the Revolutionary 
122, ih. Tribunal, to stand trial for a conspiracy to put a tyrant at 
the head of affairs,^ 

Hubert, Ronsin, AnacharsisClootz, Momoro, Vincent, and 
^ fifteen others of their party, were all condemned. They 
Their di«. evinced the native baseness of their dispositions by their 
cowardice in their last moments. The infamous Hubert wept 
Mmrch 26 , froiif^eakness. The numerous captives in the prisons of 
Paris could hardly believe their eyes when they beheld the 
tyrants, who had sent so many to execution, and who were 
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preparing a new massacre in the prisons, consigned, in their 
turn, to the scaffold. The populace, with their usual incon- 
stancy, manifested joy at their punishment, and, in parti- 
cular, loaded with maledictions the very Hubert, for whose 
deliverance from the arrest of the Convention they had so 
recently before put all Paris in insurrection. Such was the 
public avidity to see the execution of these leaders, lately 
so popular, that considerable sums were realised by the 
sale of seats on the fatal chariots, to witness their agonies, 
and on the tables and benches arranged round the scaffold.* 
Hubert, in particular, was the object of universal execra- 
tion : his atheistical mummeries had alienated all the 
better class iff citizens, and the numerous denunciations he 
had undergone from Robespierre and St Just, had rendered 
him an object of detestation to the populace. He made no 
attempt to conceal his terrors : he sank down at every 
step ; and the vile populace, so recently his worshippers, 
followed the car, jnimicking the cry of the persons who 
hawked his journal about the streets. — Father Duchesne 
is ill a devil of a rage.” t The victory of the Decemvirs 
was complete, t They followed up the blow by disbanding 
the revolutionary force stationed at Paris, and diminishing 
the power of the committees of sections ; all steps, and 
not unimportant ones, to the establishment of a regular 
government.^ The municipality of Paris, subdued by terror, 
was compelled to send a deputation to the Convention, 


• “ Hebert tnontra jusqu’au bout une extreme faiblcBse, Pendant le 
trajet do la Conciergerie a Teehafaud, lo spectacle de son agonic enipdcha 
que Ton peut etre uttentif a la conteiiance de aes compagnons. I-ai dernidre 
nTiit dans la prison il a eu des acces do dcsespoir.” Ronsin said in prison 
to him, “ Vous avez parti atix Cordeliers, tundis qu’il faUoit agir, on vous 
arr^te en chemin; et vous deviez sa^’oirque, t/)tou tard, let inttrument det 
Hvolutions sont hrisit” — Rapport d'un d€ienudans let pritom avec llEBKftT; 
and Hietoire Parlhruntaire, xxxi. 53, 55. 

f **11 est b 1 en colere le Pere Duchesne” — alluding to hia journal, 

Lettret b 1 patriotiquet du veritable Pitre Puchitne. In recounting auch 

fcencs, the aidrit is lost if the very words are jxot used. 

J In the proceedings against Hebert, some curious facts came out as to 
the means by which the infamous revolutionary press of Paris was stiinii- 
lated during the principal crises of the Revolution. The following entries 
appear : — 

*• Extrait de Registres de la Tr^oreric Nationale. 

S Juln. — (Arrest of Girondists) Donnd au Fire 
Duchesne, 135,000 francs. 

Mols d'Aodt, - 10.000 

4 Oct. - - 00,000” |f 


In five monihs, 205,000 or L.82S0. 

8ee Hitioire ParUmeniairet xxxi. 232; Vietuc Cordelier^ Ko. V. andPi^ 
DwMtM, Ro. 330, 332. 
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125, 120. 
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182. Lac. 
ii. 144. 

Mig. ii. .310. 
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xxxi. 397, 
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xxxii. 53. 

55. 
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CHAP, returning thanks for t^e arrest and punishment of its own 
members. And the Committee of Public Salvation suc- 
" ceeded in destroying the very man of whose infamous 

9 ^ journal they had shortly before been in the habit of distri- 
buting ten thousand copies daily at the public expense.^ 
Danton and his partisans had not long the satisfaction 
^ of exulting over the destruction of the Anarchists. Robes- 
Roptur« pierre and he had a meeting in the house of the former^ 
i)am,Jln*aiid it led to no accommodation : Dan ton coHlplained 
Robea. violently of the conduct of his former friend ; Bobespierre 
*' maintained haughty reserve. “ I know,” said Dantou, 
all the hatred which the committee bear me, but I do not 
fear it,” — ** You are wrong,” said Robespierre, “ they have 
no bad intentions against you ; but it is well to be explicit.” 

“ To be explicit,” rejoined Dan ton, “ good faith is neces- 
sary. Without doubt it is necessary to coerce the Royalists ; 
but wo should not confound the innocent with the guilty.” 
— “ And who has told you,” said Robespierre, “ that pne 
innocent person has perished Danton upon this, turning 
to the friend who accompanied him, said with a bitter 
smile — “ What say you 1 Not one innocent has perished ?” 
They parted mutually exasperated ; all intercourse betwe^ 
them immediately ceased. And yet had Robespierre suf- 
ficient evidence, during the days that immediately followed 
the execution of the Anarchists, that terror had reached its 
extreme point, and that a return to humanity was at length 
iprudhom. ardently de.sired by the people. Innumerable addresses 
uSt piri’ prestmtcd to tbo Convention between the 2Gth and 
»xxii. es. 30th March, congratulating them on the execution of the 
disgraced the Revolution ; the revolutionary 
Jotittt. de army, of which Ronsin had been the chief, w^as disbanded 
P amidst general applause, (30th March,) and a discussion had 
11S4, even taken [dace at the Jacobins, as to recommending the 
removal of the busts of Ohalier and Marat from their hall.^ 
In truth, the Dantonists and friends of humanity, over- 
joyed at the punishment of Elbert and the extreme 
Anarchist leaders, gave full reins to their intoxication, and 
imprudently spread the report through Paris, that the reign 
of blood was about to terminate. They even went so far 

***L0 Comit€ du Salut Public fkhuit distribuer tuus lea jonrt dix millc 
«x«niplidrM de ce JournaL Aintl le Pire Zhudiimte qua Porgano det 

pxladpaa d« ce comitd.'’— *PROOJiOlllf]^ t. 143. 
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as to suggest, that a return should he at last made to more 
humane principles. Collot d’Herbois and the Jacobins 
sufficiently showed, however, that the Committee of Public 
Salvation had no intetilion of arresting tlio march of the 
Revolution . “ The counter-revolution ists,” said he, at their 
club, “ announce by a thousand mouths, that the bust of 
Marat is about to bo disgraced, and replaced by that of 
the monster who assasvsinated him. The aristocracy wish 
to profit by existing circumstances to attack the Revo- 
lution, by uniting the purest to the oppressors, and assi- 
milating the traitors wlio have just been ptmished to the 
martyrs of liberty. They even go so far as to propose 
that the Jacobins should go into their projects, and make 
all the supporters of the Revolution tremble. Already 
they have proscribed Chalier ; soon they will proscribe 
Marat too, and replace his bust by some other one, probably 
that of the tyrant. {Loud cries of indifjnation.) Oj)eu 
your eyes to tlie dangers which surround yon, and you 
will see that measures very different from those proposed 
by the Mpderates are now called for: govenmient will 
act differently. They have caused the thunder to fall 
on the infamods meii who have deceived the people ; 
they have torr» from them the masks which concealed 
their hideous outrages; thei/ will tear tMmmlc from others: 
let not the Moderates suppose that it is for them that 
we have held here our glorious sittings. I propose that 
whoT'cr casts a doubt on the martyr Chalier, should at 
once be declared a counter-revolutionist, and sent to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal.” ^ 

Alarmed by these ominous words, the friends of Danton 
now conjured him to take steps to insure his own safety ; 
but no resource remained to ward off the threatened blow. 
The club of the Cordeliers, indeed, was devoted to him, and 
the Convention in secret leaned to his side ; but tlie.se 
bodies had no real power ; the armed force was entirely in 
the hands of the Committee of Public Salvation. Having 
failed in rousing public opinion by means of the journals 
of his party, and the exertions of his friends in the Con- 
vention, what other expedients remained 1 I wduld 
rather,” said he, “ be guillotined than become guillotiner : 
my life is not w^ortb the trouble of preserving j I am w<^ry 
of existence. Set off into exile ! do you suppose that one 

VOL. IV. H 
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carries their country a/:>out with them on the sole of their 
shoe 1 ” On the day before his' arrest, he received notice 
that his imprisonment was under the consideration of the 
Committee, and he was again pressed to fly ; but, after 
a moment’s deliberation, he only answered, “They dare 
not ! ” In the night his house was surrounded, and he was 
arrested, along with Camille Desmoulins, Lacroix, Herault 
de Sechellcs, and Westerman. On entering the prison he 
cordially welcomed the captives who flocked to behold him. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I hoped to have been the means 
of delivering you all from this place ; but here I am among 
you, and God only knows where this will end.” He was 
immediately afterwards shut up in a solitary cell, the same 
which Hubert had recently before occupied. On entering 
it he exclaimed — “ At last I perceive that in revolutions 
the supreme power finally rests with the most aban- 
doned.” * During the short period that elapsed before bis 
extxjution, his mind, in a distracted state, reverted to the 
1 i>pux innocence of his earlier years. “ lie spoke incessantly,” 

Aini>, xii. said his fellow captive Riouffe, “ of trees, flowers, and 
Miji. i*i. aio, the country.” Then, giving way to unavailing regret, he 
— “ It was just a year ago that I was ihe means 
Kiouftp, (i7. of instituting the Revolutionary Tribunal : may God and 
ixxii^sril forgive me for what I did ! I hoped in so doing to 
213, ’ avert a second massacre in the prisons ; it w’as 'not that 

it might become the scourge of humanity !” ^ 

His arrest produced a violent agitation in Paris ; the 
Convention on the following morning was shaken by a 
Violent agi. general inquietude, which broke out in half-suppressed 
murmurs. “Citizens I” said Legendre, “four of the 
March 30. national representatives have been arrested during the 
night : Danton is one, I am ignorant of the others. Dan- 
ton is as innocent as myself, and yet he is in irons. His 
accusers, without doubt, are afraid that his answers would 
demolish the charges brought against him ; but you are 
hound to do justice ; and I demand that, before the report 
of the committee is receiv^, he be examined in your pre- 
sence.” The proposition wjis favourably received by some, 
and loudly hooted by others. Tallien, the president, gave 


* " Enftn jft Toi« que dan» lex rerolatlcmg TAatoritl tonjaun reste aux 
plus flccl^rata.”— 'RiovrrK, p. 67. A memorable xentiment, coming iftom 
tttch Up*. 
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it his energetic support “ I will /aaintain,” sai^ he, ** the 
liberty of opinion : let every one freely eicpress his opinion. 

I remind his colleagues that we are here for the people, 
and concerned only with their interest. It is time to have 
done with individual disputes. ‘Let the friends of the 
Revohition prove to-day their love for liberty. *1 will 
proclaim the decrees which have passed for the mainte- 
nance of liberty of speech.” Loud applauses followed these 
words; and from the agitation which prevailed, there is iHist.Pnri. 
no doubt that if Danton had been brought before them, ^***j^- 
his powerful voice would have broken the talisman of the xii. 127 ."** ’ 
Decemvirs, and closed the reign of blood. But Robespierre 
immediately mounted the tribune ^ 

“ From the trouble, for long unknown,” said he, “ whieh 
reigns in the Convention ; from theagitation produced by .jj, 
the words you have just heard ; it is evident that a great nobe»*- 
interest is at stake, and that the point now Ijp be deter- speptJi*»ub- 
mined is, whether the safety of a few individuals is to them, 
prevail over that of the country. We shall see this day 
whether the Convention has courage to break a pretended 
idol, or to suffer it in its fall to overwhelm the Assembly 
and the people of France. Danton, you shall answer to 
inflexible justice : let tis examine your conduct. Accom- 
plice in every criminal enterprise, you ever espoused the 
cause which was adverse to freedom ; you intrigued with 
Mirabcau and Dumouricr, with Hubert and H^rouH de 
Scchelles ; you have made yourself the slave of tyranny. 

MirabcaUj who contemplated a change of dynasty, felt 
the value of your audacity, and secured it:. you aban- 
doned ail your former principles, and nothing more was 
heard of you till the massacre in the Champ de Mars. At 
every crisis you have deserted the public interest ; you 
have ever attached yourself to tlie traitor party.” The 
terror inspired by these words restored silence in the 
Convention ; and at the same time, St Just, followed by JxSf 6 t!* 6 s. 
the other members of the Committee of Public Salvation, Ami*, 
entered the liall. With slow steps, a sombre and deeded Mls-iLSiX 
air, they approached the Tribune, when Robespierre 
again addressed Legendre. “ Oo on ; it is well that all isJ; 19 ^/ '' 
the associates of the conspirators we have arrested should 
at once make themselves known.* You have heard^of the 338. * 
despotism of the Committees, as if the confidence ii&ieh 
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the people have reposed in yr)ii, and which yon have 
transferred to the Committees, was not the surest guaran^ 
17 M ^ patriotism. You affect to be afraid ; but I 

say, whoever trembles at this moment is guilty, for never 
did innocence fear the vigilance of the public authorities.” 
Unanimous applause from hands shaking with fright fol- 
lowed these words. None ventured to incur the terrible 
imputation — terror froze every heart ; and ^ Just, with- 
' out opposition, ascended the Tribune. 

He there made a detailed exposition of the grounds of 
accusation against the Moderate party, recounted their pri- 
Sp^oeh of St vate irregularities, their unpardonable clemency ; charged 
them with being accomplices in every conspiracy, from 
that of the Royalists, whom they overthrew on the 10th 
August, to that of the Anarchists, whose treason had so 
recently been punished. The utter absurdity of imputing 
to them such contradictory crimes, and supposing them 
in league with their bitterest enemies, was too glaring to 
» uut (loiA observation ; but the Convention, mastered by fear, 
Conv. iiL crouched beneath their tyrants, and unanimously^ amidst 
ouffe «7 applause, sent the accused to the Revolutionary Tri- 

1 ^ 0 . ’ii/i45. bunal. The galleries imitated their examjde. From 
TsSi benches, whence had issued so often hursts of 
Mijf. a. 313. applause at their speeches, were now heard only fierce 
demands for tlieir heads.^ 

When removed to the Conciergerie, preparatory to their 
trial, the astonishment of the captives was as great as 
Thfir trial, whon they entered the Luxembourg. “ My late brethren,” 
Jwy^prlir** Dsinton, “ understand nothing of government ; I 
oeeding*. leave every thing in the most deplorable confusion : 

*Twore better to be a poor fisherman than the ruler of 
men. My only comfort is, that my name is attached to 
some decrees which will show that I was not involved in 
all their fury.” On their trial, which began on the 2d 
and continued to the 6th April, they evinced their wonted 
firmness, and addressed the judges in unusual terms of 
indignation. Dan ton, being interrogated by the president 
concerning his age and profession, replied — “ My name is 
Danton, sufficiently known in the history of the Revolu- 
tion ; I am thirty-five ; my abode will soon be in nonen- 
tity ; and my name will live in the pantheon of history.” 
cWille Desmoulins answered — I am of the same age as 
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the Sans-culotte Jesus Christ, wVn he died.'* Banton chap. 
spoke with energy and resolution in hiS own defence, ^tiv. 

My voice,” said ho, with that powerful organ which had 
been so often raised in the cause of the people, will have 
no difficulty in refuting the calumnies contained in the 
act of accusation. Let the cowards who accuse me be 
brought forward ; I will speedily cover them with coiir 
fusion. Let the Committees appear ; I require them both 
as accusers and judges. Let them appear ; they will not 
It matters little what judgment you pronounce ; I have 
already told you my abode will soon be in nonentity ; my 
life is a burden, I am w^eary of it, and will rejoice in the 
stroke that sends me to the grave.” The president rang 
his bell, but Dan ton’s voice of thunder drowned the 
noise. “ Do you not hear me said the president. 

The voice of a man,” replied Dan ton, “ who defends his 
honour and his life, may well overcome your clamours. 
Individual audacity may w^ell be coerced; but national iBuU. du 
audacity, of which I have so often given proofs, that is 
necessary: it is permitted in revolutions. When I see2i,p. m. 
myself so grievously, so unjustly accused, I am no longer 
master of ray indignation.^ % 

** Is it for a revolutionist such as mo, so strongly pro- 
nounced, so irrecoverably implicated, to defend myself ]oi. 
ai^ainst such charges as are now brought against me ? * 

Me sold to the court ! — me the accomplice of Mimbeau, 
of D’Orleans, of Dumourier ! Does not all the woild 
•know that I have combated Mirabeau, thwarted all his 
plans, defeated all his attempts against liberty ? You, 

St Just, shall answer to posterity for such declamations 
directed against the best friend of the people — against the 
most ardent defender of liberty. In looking over this list 
•of horror, I feel my very soul shudder.” " Marat,” inter- 
rupted the court, “ was reduced to defend himself ; but he 
did so without calumniating his accuser.” “ Have 1 not,’’ 
resumed Dan ton, “ done more in behalf of freedom than 
could be expected from any citizen ? Did I not >bow i b»u. du 
myself, when they wished to withdraw the tyrant^ in voUifNw 
removing him to St Cloud 1 Have 1 not placarded in the 24 . 
district of the Cordeliers invitations to insurrection ? Let 
my accusers appear, and I will plunge them into the 
ntj^from which they never should have been dia|||edL^ 
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Vile* impostors, appeaul I will soon tear from you the 
mask which shields you from the public iiidiguation. It 
is truly an astonishing thing the long blindness of the 
National Convention till this day on my conduct, and 
their sudden illumination !” 

After continuing in this manner for three days, during 
which his voice was sometimes so loud that it was heard 
across the Seine on the Quay de la Terraille,* Robespierre 
deemed it high time to bring the prosecution to a conclu- 
sion. The method adopted was the same as that which 
Juid proved fatal to the Girondists, viz. — the taking advan- 
tage of his influence in the Convention, which autho- 
rised the public accuser to obtain at the moment a decree, 
authorising the llevoliitionary Tribunal to declare hors des 
dSats^ in other words, to condemn without further hear- 
ing, any accused party whom they deemed wanting in 
res])ect to the court. The austere indignation of Dan ton, 
the nerve of Desmoulins, the measured ability of Lacroix, 
rendered the judges apprehensive of a movement among 
the populace ; to prevent which, the Convention, without 
hesitation, adopted the proposal. No sooner was this 
<lecreo passed, than Amar hastened with it to the Tribunal, 
where Danton and his friends were prolonging their indig- 
nant defenco.f “ Here are the means,” said Amar, “ for 
stifling these wretches.” Fouquier Tinville, the public 
accuser, seized it with avidity, and read it to the court, 
demanding, at the same time, the instant condemnation 
of the accused. Danton rose and called the audience to 
witness, that they had not bt^en wanting in respect to the 
judges. “ The time will come,” said he, “ when the truth 
will be known : I foresee the greatest calamities to France ; 
her© is the dictator unveiled.” On tlie day following, the 
debates were closed before they hacl begun their defence, 
notwithstanding the most energetic remonstrance from 

* ** L«t fen^tres du tribunal ^talent ourertes, et Danton ponsaait par 
momena de tela iclata de voix qu'Ua purviiirent au de la Seine juf>qu'aux 
ourieux qui encoiiibraient la Quai de la Terraille.”— (The trial was in the 
Palais de Justice.}— ifirt. Pari, xxxil. 1(>4. 

4 “ L'aoeasateur public a uivit61e greffier HiUre lecture d’un dl^ret tout 
reoemmeat rmdN par la Convention Katinnale qui fait hors des dfbats tout 
accusfi qui ne sauralt pas respecter le Tribunal Pnri. xxxil. KJO. 

TljA deoree itself was in these terms : — ** l.a Convention Rationale decrete 
qde tout j^venu de conspiration, qui re istera on insuUera a la justice 
nattonale, aera mis hors des debats.'* — Decree, Itlli Aj>r« 1794; Hist. ParL 
xxxil. 187. 
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Camille Desmoulins, who called the audience to witness CHAP, 
tliat they were murdered. On the ground tliat the jury 
were now sufficiently enlightened, and that the third day ' 1794' 
of the trial had commenced, the public accuser refused to 
allow the witnesses whom Lacroix proposed to call to be 
examined, on the ground that, being members of the 
Convention, they could not be at once ’witnesses and 
accusers. “ Wo are about,” said Banton and Lacroix, “ to 
bo judged without being heard in our defence : delibera- 
tion is at an end. Well ! we have lived long enough to 
go to rest on the bosom of glory : let them lead us to the i 
scaffold.” The jury were inclosed, and soon a/ter the presi- Trib. r6v. 
dent returned, and, with a savage joy, declared the verdict 
was guilty. The court instantly pronounced sentence after « 
they were removed, which was read to them in their cells vi. 20:1—212. 
in the evening. We are sacrificed,” said Daiiton, “ to 
the ambition of a few dastardly brigands j but they will jea. 
not long enjoy their triumph*: 1 drag Robespierre after 
me in my fall.”^ 

They went to the scaffcld with the stoicism so usual at 
that period. A numerous escort attended them, and an 
immense crowd was assembled, which^bebeld in silence Their 
their former leaders led out for execution^ Camille 
Desmoulins exclaimed, when seated on the fatal chariot — 

This, then, is the recompense destined to the first apostle 
of Liberty ! ” The base crowd who followed the cars 
loaded them with imprecations ; the indignation of Camille 
Desmoulins at this proof of their mutability was so exces- 
sive that he tore his shirt ; and though his hands were 
tied behind his back, his coat came off in venting it on the 
people. At the Palais. Royal he said — It is here that, 
four years ago, I called the people to arms for the lievolu- 
tion. Had Marat lived, he would have been beside us.” 

Danton held Ids head erect, and cast a calm and intrepid 
look around him. Do not disquiet yourself,” said he, 

^\t\k that vile mob.” * At the foot of the sctdSTold he 
advanced to embrace H^rault Seehelles, who held Oft his 

* ** Longrus deditorum ordo, ncptus arnutiii, per arbem tncetsit. ' HetBO 
•ttpplici vultu, $ed trittes *t truceg adtfcrmm plauiu§ac lofthkm IniulUmStl 
wmobilit. Nihil quieqoAnn Jocutut indij^um, «t qtuinqttlMM iptpr 
«dv«r«i sahr« virtatia fiuuft.” How identical »« the heroitm of brtvt- 
Mid the iMuenesa of the tnob in every age ! The wnrda of Taciiua i^pUid 
to the executions of ViteiUus, might pass for ndeteyiplionof tluU;cd!ib 
and Camille Detmovilins — See Taoirca, ffiit.iv. 2. 
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CHAP, arms to receive him. The executioner interposed. “What!’^ 
said he with a hitter smile, “ are you more cruel than 
1794. death itself 1 Begone ! you at least cannot prevent our 
1 3%. u. 134 lips from soon meeting in that bloody basket.” For 
m'vi.’ 21?,' moment after, he .was softened, and said— “ Oh, my 
221. Hi»t. beloved I oh, my wife ! oh, my childnin ! shall I never 
more?” But immediately checking himself, he 
exclaimed — “Banton, recollect yourself; no weakness!” 
nuvij/iv?”‘ ascended with a firm step, being, with the usual bar- 
2 W, 3 oi, barity of the period, executed last, as the chief conspirator, 
and died with unshaken constancy 
The wife of Camille Desmoulins, a young woman of 
104. twenty-three, to whom he was passionately attached, 
Aiif'ifed wandered round the prison of the Luxembourg, in which 
iiUhM)Vu 1 *®*“ husband was confined, night and day during his 
»on», and detention. Thi.s, with some hints dropped in the jails by 
cxeoutiona the i)risonerH, as to their hopes of being delivered by the 
under it. of the people, during the excitement i)roduced by the 
trijil of Dan ton and his friends, led to a fre>li prosecution 
for a << conspiracy in the prisons,” which was made the 
means of sweeping off twenty-five peixms of wholly 
different principles and parties at one fell swooj). The apos- 
tate bishop Gobel, Chaumette, the well-known and once 
formidable prosecutor of the municipality, the widow of 
Hubert, the widow of Camille Desmoulins. Arthur Dillon, 
a remnant of the Dantonists, and tw enty others of inferior 
note, were indicted together for the crimes of having 
“conspired together against the liberty and security of 
the French people, endeavoured to trouble the state by 
civil w'ar, to arm the citizens against each other, and 
against the lawful authority; in virtue of which they 
jiroposed, in the present month, to dissolve tho national 
iiepresentatioii, assassinate its members, destroy the repub- 
^ lican government, gain possession of the sovereignty of 
the people, and give a tyrant to the state.” Tho absurdity 
of thus charging, as in one conspiracy, the leaders of two 
opposite factions, so recently at daggers-drawing with 
each other — Gobel and Chaumette, tho partisans of anarchy 
and blood, with Dillon and the widow of Desmoulins, 
who had been exposing their lives to procure a return to 
humanity — produced no. .impression on the inexorable 
AprUis. tribunal. were all condemned after a long trial. 
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and the vital difference between them appeared in their" cha.p. 

loist moments. The infamous Qobel wept from weakness ; 

the atrocious Chaumette was almost lifeless from terror ; , 

but the widow of Desmoulins exhibited on the scaffold 

the heroism of Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday, and * 

died rejoicing in the hope of rejoining her lost husband.* Trib. rc?^ 

Thus perished the tardy but last defenders of humanity 

and moderation — the last who sought for peace, and ao. 

advocated clemency toward those who had been vanquished 

in the Revolution.^ 

For long after their fall, no voice was heard against the 
Reign of Terror : silent and unopposed, the tyrants struck 
redoubled blows from one end of France to the other. The pro- 
Girondists had sought to prevent that fatal rule, the theKKuof 
Daiitonists to arrest it: both perished in the attempt.'^'®"*''- 
They perished, because they were inferior in wickedness 
to their opponents ; they ftdl, the victims of the little 
humanity which lingered in their bosoms. The combiiuv- 
tion of wicked men wlio thereafter governed France, is 


• The letters nritten by Camille Dcsmoulinfl to his wife, durinj? hit iru. 
prisonment uud the nij'ht before his execution, are amouf? the most interest- 
ing and palheth: ruutiuincnts of the Revolution, opening as it were a glant»e 
into that awful anumnt of sorrow and wretchedness which that convulsion 
brought even upon its earliest and most ardent supporters. They are 
preserx'd in the mentaire^ and the foliowijig extracts will 

convey some idea of tludr heart-rending affection ; — “ Ma <iipre Lucile, ma 
Vesta, riuui ange, ina destiuee ramene dans niai»ri»on rnes yeux snr ce jardin 
ou je passais hull nnuces de ina vie te voir — une coin d’e. vue sur le t.ux- 
einhourg me rapolle une foulo de souvenirs de nos amours. Je suis au 
M'tTct, niaift jAiuais je n'ai ete fiar la pensce, par rimaginution, presque par 
lo toucher, plus pres de toi, de ta mere, do mon petit Horace. Ma justifi- 
ration cst tout eiitu're, dans mes huit volumes rfpubliealnes. O niu bonne 
l.'iiotte ! parlous des autres choses. Je me jette a vos genoux ; j’extends 
les bras iwiur t'embrasser— jetie trouve plus mon pauvre Lulotte 1 on 

reioarque la trace d'une lanne.] Knvoie-moi 1« verre ou il y a un C ct un 
D—nos deux iiom.s--un livreen 12 que j'ai achote a Ch ar pen tier : w livre 
roule sur rimmortalit^ de Tame. J’ai bosom de me persuader qu’il y a un 
Dieu plus jus^ que les homines, et que jo ne puis manquer a to revoir. 
A<lit'U, Lucile ! — adieu ! Je ne jiuls pas vous einbrasser; nmis aux larrnes 
que je verse, il me seinble que je vous tiens encore eontre mon soiu." [I5I 

se trouve la trace d’uiie seconde iarme.] Seconds “Je sms 

malade ; je n’ai mange q^uc ta soupe depui* hier. Le Ciel a eu pitie de 
mon innocence; U rn’a envoyc une songe,bii je votis id vu* tous : envoie- 
nioi tea cheveux ct ton prirtrait — oh, je t’en prie I car je peiise urii(|UO{tient 

atoi, et jamais a I'affalre qui m'lmicne iyi I” jMmiirt “fe te 

roiq ore, Lulotto. par noi fetemeUes amours, envok-mol ton portrait f Dans 
I'horreur de ma prison, ce sera mmr moi une f?to, un jour d’ivresse et de 
ravisseinei.t— cclul od je reverrai ton portrait. En attendant envoie.moi de 
t s riipveux, quejepuiaae les niettre ooDtretnun coem. llacbi^eLueUe; mo 
voild revenu au temps de nos premi^tes amours, rn'interreiaait 

par ceU seul qu'fli soitait de chex tot. Hler, qugtidia Mtoverngui fa nort^ 
ma lettre fut revenu, je me surpreniis d le regaif^ sn>i3||||hP|I 
aur sea habits ttuelqite choae de ta presence, Wmr 
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withcmt a parallel inutile history of the world.* Their 
power, based on the organised weight of the multitude, 
and the ardent co-operation of the municipalities, every 
where installed by them in the possession of power, was 
irresistible. By them opulent cities were overturned ; 
hundreds of thousands of deluded artisans reduced to 
beggary ; agriculture, commerce, the arts destroyed ; the 
foundations of every 8|>ecies of property shaken, and all 
the youth of the kingdom driven to the frontier, less to 
uphold the integrity of France, than to protect themselves 
from the just vengeance which awaited them from within 
and without. All bowed the neck before this gigantic 
assemblage .of wickedness. The revolutionaiy excesses 
daily increased, in consequence of the union which the 
constant dread of retribution produced among their perpe- 
trators. There was no medium between hiking a part in 
these atrocities, and falling a victim to them. Virtue, 
seemed powerless ; energy appeared only in the extremity 
of resignation ; religion in the heroisip with which death 
was endured. There was not a hope left for France, had 
it not been for the dissensions which, as the natural result 
of their wickedness, sprang up among the authors of the 
public calamities.^ 


j’iil dfioouterk une fente duns mon upArtment ; j’ai ippliqu^ mon oreille — 
j’al eiitendu I* voix d’un mnlade qui souffrait. II m’a d«roand(! mon noui : 
Jfl lui ai dit. ‘ <> mon l>leu ! ’ s’ com; et Jai reconnu distiuL-tment la voix de . 
Fabrs d'KKlftniint'J Si c'l'tait Htt ou Cobour;? qui me traitsssent si dure- 
nii'iitl main int*s onll^KOPS, mais Robespierre, qui rn’a sign4 I’orde de inun 
cachot ! mais la R6publK|Qe, apru tout que j’ai fait pour elle I C’est le 
prix que je re^ols de tout ce que j'ai fait pour elle I J’avuis r?vt* une rt- 
publique que tout le inonde cut ador^ Je n'ai pu croire que les Irontmes 
tUssent si fenjces ei n itvju»tes. inon niipplicf,)^ crois qu’il j a un 

]>leu. Je t« reverral im lour, O I.tu ile ! O Annette! Sensible comme je 
ratals,.]* mort qui me deli vre de la vue de tant de crimes — est-clle un si 
grand tnalbeur ? Adieu, Lucile! Adieu, ma vie I— mon ame !— madivinite 
•ur U terre I Je te laisac de bons ainiit,tout ce qu’il y a d’hoinnic'* vertueux 
etsensibks. Adieu, Lucile! ma Lucile I ma chore Lucile! Adieu, Horace 
— Anuler— Adcle! Adieu, mon perc ! Je sens fuir devant moi le rivage do 
U vie. Je voia encore Lucile I Je to vois, ma Ipen.aintee— ma Lucile 1 Mes 
tnaina Uces t’embrassent, et tna t^te acparfe repose encore sur toi sea 
yeux inourans!" Herein thelwtbosof nature! When wiU romance or 
poetry figure any thing so touching ? — See Parlimentaire, 

• “ Orrida maesta uel tero aspetto 

Terrors oecreece, e pifi superbo il rende ; 

Russeggian gli occhi, e dl veneno int'etto, 

Come infausta cometa, il guardo splcnde. 

Gl‘4ij\yolve 11 niento, e sull’ irsuto petto 
^ S***” barba scende ; 
l^di voragine profouda 

k d’atro sangue immonda.” 

Oerutalemme LiberotOt ir. 7. 
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It IS impossiWe not to be struck, in looking back on the caap. 
ferte of these different parties, with the singular and provi- 
dontial manner in whieh their cHiUes brought al>out their 
own punishment, No foreign interposition wus neces* 
sary ; no avenging angel was required to vindicate tlie d^nema'w. 
jubtice of the Divine administration. They fell the victims fuJ . 
of their own atrocity, of the passions which they them- i^edo*truo. 
selves had let loose, of the injustice of which they bad Re?oiuS«n. 
given the first example to others. The Constitutionalists isti. 
overthrew the ancient monarchy, and raised a throne 
surrounded by Republican institutions ; but their im- 
prudence in rousing popular ambition paved the way for 
the 10th August, and speedily brought themselves to the 
scafFoM : the Oirondists established their favourite dreftm 
of a Republic, and were the first victims of the fury which 
it excited: the Dantonists roused the populace against 
the Gironde, and soon fell under the axe wliich they had 
}>rOparcd for their rivals : the Anarchists defied tlio powers 
of Heaven itself, but scarcely were their blasphemies 
uttered when they were swept off* by the partners of their 
bloody triumphs. One only power remained, alone, ter- 
rible, irresistible. This was the power of Death, wielded 
by a faction steeled against every feeling of humanity, 
dead to every principle of justice. In their iron hands, 
order resumed its sway from the influence of terror ; 
obedience became universal from the extinction of hope. 

Silent and tliiresisted they led their victims to the scaffold, 
dreaded alike by the soldiers who crouclied, the people 
who trembled, and the victims who suffered. The history 
of the world has no parallel to the horrors of that long 
night of suffering, because it has none to the guilt which 
preceded it ; tyranny never assumed so hideous a form, 
because licentiousness never rei^uired so severe a punish- 
ment 

** Dio weltfoschiclito lot dM weltgericbt.”* 


* * Tbo world'o history is tbo jodIgnMnt of the MrorUt” — icBnxjtd, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


REION OF TEEROB— FROM f HE DEATH OF DANTON TO THE 
FALL OF HOBE8PIEERE.— APRIL 5--JULY 27, 1794. 


CHAP. « bad actions ” says Sallust, “ spring from good 
beginnings:’' — ^‘And the progress of these events,” says 
1794. Machiavel, is tliis, that in their efforts to avoid fear, men 
] inspire it in others, and that injury which they seek to 
KtT'ort« of ward off themselves they threw upon their neighbours, so 
itH own that it seeHis inevitable either to give or receive offence.”* 
dffurmii}, u quite wrong,” said Napoleon to Talma, “ in the 

rcproseiitation of Nero ; you should conceal the tyrant ; 

> Napoit on, no man admits his wickedness either to others or himself. 
ii. p. 274 . I history, but wo speak it like ot\ier men.”^ 

The words which Sallust puts into the mouth of Caesar, and 
Napoleon addressed to the actor of Nero, point to the same, 
and one of the most important princij)les of humaif 
nature. When vice appears in its native deformity, it is 
universally shunned — its features are horrible alike to otliers 
and itself.t It is by borrowing the language, and rousing the 
passions of virtue, tliat it insinuates itself into the minds, not 
only of the spectators but the actors ; the worst deeds are 
committed by men who delude themselves and others by 
the noblest expressions. Tyranny speaks with the voice 
of prudence, and points to the dangers of popular insurrec- 


• ** Omnia mala exampla,*' say* Sallust, “ honit initiig orta aunt." — ** E 
rurdihie <11 questi accidcuti,* rajs Machiavel, c ohe incutre cite (;li uomini 
rer<}ano di non toaiere, comineiano a fare temeru altrui, e quella injuria che 


j'li acaeoiajio dl lort 
utreudero o eastri'' 



9 aoinra un altro, coma w fuas« necassariu, 

tnstcr of ittch Mdeous mien, 

‘ ited needa btti'to be seen ; 
pft, familiar hia face, 
e, then embrace."- 
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tion ; ambition strikes on the chorlp of patriotism and 
loyalty, and leads men to ruin others in the belief that 
they are saving themselves ; democratic fury appeals to 
the spirit of freedom, and massacres thousands in tho 
name of insurgtuit humanity. In all these cases men 
would shrink with horror from themselves if their con- 
duct appeared in its true colours ; they become steeped in 
crime wlijle yet professing the intentions of virtue, and 
before they are well aware that they have transgressed its 
hounds. 

All these atrocities proceed from one source; criminality 
in them all begins when one linb is passed. This source is 
the principle of expedience ; this lino is the lino of justice. 

To do evil that good may come of it,” is j^erhaps the 
most prolific cause of wickedness. It is absolutely neoas- 
sary, say the politicians of one age, to check the growing 
spirit of heresy ; discord in this w'orld, damnation in the 
next, follow in its steps ; religion, tho fountain of peace, is 
in danger of being polluted by its poison ; the transient 
suffering of a few individuals will insure the eternal salva- 
tion of millions. Such is the language of religious intoler- 
ance, such the principle which lightcMl the fires of Smith- 
field. How cruel soever it may appear, say the statesmen 
of another age, to sacrifice life for property, it is indispen- 
sable in an ago of commercial industry ; tho temptations to 
fraud are so great, tho facilities of commission so exten- 
sive, that, but for the terror of death, property would be 
insecure, and industry, >vithall its blessings, nipped in the 
bud. Such is the language (»f commercial jealousy, and the 
origin of that sanguinnry code which the humanity atid 
extended wisdom of England h.'is now perhaps too far 
relaxed. You would not hesitate, say the leaders of another 
j)erio<l, to sacrifice a hundred thousand men in a single 
campaign, to preserve a province, or coiKjuer a frontier 
town ; but what are the wars of princes to tlie eternal 
contest between freedom and tyranny? and what the 
destruction of its present enemies, to the liberty of unborn 
millions of the human race ? Such is tho language of 
revolutionary cruelty ; these the maxims which, beginjiing 
with the enthusiasm of philanthropists, ended in the mle 
of Robespierre. The unexampled atrocities the Reign 
of Terror arose from tho influence yieldyliio jingle 
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CHAP, principle ; the great&A crimes which the world has ever 
known, were but an extension of the suppose expedience 
which Imiigs for forgery and bums for heresy. 

The error in all tliese cases is the same, and consists in 
3 supposing that what is unjust ever can be ultimately 
utprhijrft expedient, or that the Author of Nature would have 
implanted feelings in the human heart which the interests 
tice to iup. of society require to be continually violated. “ A little 
pSenci. knowledge,” says Lord Bacon, makes men irreligious, 
but extended wisdom brings them back to devotion.” 
With ecjual truth it may be said, that “ a little experience 
makes govern nieiits and people iniquitous, but extended 
information brings them back to the principles of justice.” 
The real interests of society,, it is at last perceived, can 
only be secured by those measurt« which command uni« 
versal concurrence ; and none can finally do this but such' 
as are founded on the virtuous feelings of our nature. It is 
by attending only to the first effect of unjust measures that 
men arc ever deceived on this subject ; when their ultimate 
consequences come to be appreciated, the expedience is 
found all to lie on the other side. But these ultimate effects 
often do not appear for a considerable period, and hence 
the immecUate danger of revolutions, and the extreme 
diflSculty of arresting tlreir course. The stoppage, however, 
is certain at last. When the feelings of the great body of 
mankind are outraged by the measures of government, a 
reaction invariably, sooner or lat«p, follows, and the, 
temporary advant^es of injustice are more than counter- 
balanced by the permanent dissatisfaction which it occasions. 
The surest guide, it is at length discovered, is to be found in 
the inward monitor which nature has implanted in every 
human heart ; and statesmen are taught by experience, 
that true wisdom consists in following what their con- 
^ science tells them to be. just, in preference to what their 
limited experience, or mistaken views, may apprehend to 
be expedient. 

^ Novelists and writers of the drama would do well to 
Omt reflect on these observations. They constantly represent 
depraved characters as admitting their wicMnesSf but 
veiuu ill expressing tbeir determination to adhere to it. This never 

ua»r«»pect. In ygjj llgjj nften admit the performance of, 
or profess an intention to perform, actions which the 
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world calls wicked : but they ntner \dmit they are wicked. CHAP, 
Invariably they speak of them as perfectly justifiable, or a 
commendable escape from absurd or iniquitous restraint. 

The libertine will avow nil his deeds of perfidy, nay, ho 
will glory in them ; but he never admits they are wrong : 
on the contrary, he maintains they were no more than 
the dictates of nature, and that hypocritical cunt alone am 
make them the subject of condemnation. The fraudulent 
bankrupt may not deny his deeds of deceit ; but as long as 
he perseveres in his career, he represents them only as 
clever devices, indicjiting a superiority in the conduct of 
affairs over other men. The thief often admits his depreda- 
tions, nay, he magnifies their number and dexterity ; but 
while he remains a thief he never drops a hint as to their 
being criminal. The tyrant may, in a soliloq\iy, confess 
his cruel projects ; but he never confe.ssos they are cruel. 

State necessity, overruling destiny, are ever in his mouth j 
he is only watching over the safety of the commonwealth ; 
he is anticipating or warding off the strokes of the tniitor. 

Milton represents Satan justifying his temptation of our 
First Parents even amidst the innocence of Paradise. 

** Na^essity, the tyrant’s pleji,” was already in his mouth.* 

The works of many of the greatest dramatists and 
romance-writers of modern times are characterised by this ^ 
remarkable error — Racine and Moli^re, Alfieri and Scott, Exaropic* 
Lope de Vega and Bulwer, with all their profound know- 
ledge of the human heart, have fallen into it.f Yet deeper 
observers of human nature have perceived the real character 
of man in this resi>ect. Shakspeare draws, witli a masters 
hand, the self-delusion of the human heart, and tlie struyyle 
in the breast of the incipient criminal. Corneille represents 
his heroes justifying all their excesses on the grounds of 


• ** And should 1 at your harmless innorenee 
Melt as I dft, yet public reason Just, 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarged, 

By conquering this new world, compels me now 
To dfi what else, though damned, 1 should abhor. 

So spake tlie fiend, and vrlih mreenitp. 

The tprant's pita, eaeuitd his dtvilith deeds.** 

Paradise Lost. Iv. 

It is in an especial manner conspicuous in Alfieri Madame d« SiMl 
was of the same opinion : 11 y a dans les piwesdUlfteriuoe telle profuskm 
d'energie et dc magnanimity^ ou bien une telle eaaggeration de violence 
ct du crime, qo’il cat impossible de reciwinaltre le veritaMe caractira 
d’hommes. Us n* sont jaimds ui si niychans ni ai genyreua Im 
peint.”— CoBUtwE, 1. vii. c. 2. 
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:?ri aK state necessity ; it was on this account that Napoleon said, if 
he had lived in his time, he would have made him his first 
eouncillor of state. Euripides and Sophocles exhibit the 
cruel deeds of their characters as overborne by irresistible 
destiny. Machiavcl holds forth .state policy as justifying 
deeds of wickedncs.s to such an extent, that subsequent 
ages have been doubtful whether he did not intend to 
. vindicate them altogether. It is no doubt very convenient 
for a dranijitist, to represent bis atrocious characters as 
laying bare tlieir atrocity in conversation with confidants 
and in solilocjuies ; but no man ever met with this in real 
• life. Those wlio look for it in the world will bo constantly 
disappointcil. Among the intiumerablc criminals whom 
the French llevolution warmed into life, there is not one 
who ever approached even to an admission that he had 
done wrong in the course of it* The same plea was 
CromwelTs apology for the murder of Charles L* He 
knew the human heart well who said — The heart is 
deceitful above all thing&t and desperately wicked.” 

The truth of these principles was strongly exemplified 
Q in the later stages of, the French Revolution. During 
pnnci|>V‘t the four months which elapsed between the death of 
pL^re’g gu. Dantou and the fall of Robespierre, Death became the 
iftyrtli" fall engine of govormnent ; systematic and daily execu- 

of iiantoji. tions took place in the capital ; exterminatibn, conducted 
by despotic agents, prevailed in the provinces — and yet 
nothing but the language of philanthropy was breathed 
in the Convention, nothing but the noblest sentiments 
were uttered by the Decemvirs. Each defeat of their rivals 
only rendered the niiing faction more sanguinary. .The 
successive proscriptions of the Royalists, of the Girondists, 
of the Constitutionalists, of the Anarchists, and of tlie 
Moderates, were immediately followed by a more violent 
effusion of human blood, and a more vehement profession 
of the principles of humanity. The destinies of France, as 
of every other country which undergoes the crisis of a 
revolution, Imd fallen into the hands of men, who, bom 
of the public convulsions, were sustained by tb^m alone : 
they massacred in the name of their principles, they 

* On the evening eUer the execution of th«t moneroh, he walked round 
the corpse in WbitebAll, muded up in & long bleck dosde, repeating to kiin. 
self the wordji^ ^ Dreadftd necessity."— Moff, xx. ICS; and 
AmeodoteM JPerttms, i. SU, 
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pooj OAii^ 0 ) *aoi)add 8 ai jqj )nq pauado aaAau aau suoajSanp 
®^X '}V^\ q)uap uuq) asaoM si 6 eiau)daad 4 [ puioq asaq) ui 
epoqu pauaq^Sua{ u aoj i )uaiiiqsiund jnjpuaap )soin aq) o) 
*AX P®* ‘auijaa qsaaj u bu papjBlSai aaaq) si XjaaAod siiqx 

*^THO 'BuoaSuup aq) ui io saaqmuqa Mua )8 aq) panud aiu )uqii 
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*C9 '! • 

'W *moA *i«il ^ nrt>P«^ »M»<f »P wuoiTMii wp 

^'WMCiMioai MO ap oun^jit^ oi :}^; « oJ^npcrai^fjtq xnaq^v 4«o ‘xnaanoqdoov 
jnomv^ « aq(u»p otu^ui onapnd iq »nb m xnaX »jtn»| yt jiaqovo ^uomood 
ou S9» !)0 «a»p Mojoido ‘satinqqtnsJi xnoiC «o( *M9un<).tojtX{ 

soo 90 t9niooo«« oip^qni «i ‘ojjujspw ^^tpidno »i tMoqinoj ^tofqtqvqw^ 
%U 9 m} gan'nof «n{d' «»i ; nodoid s9q«9QoS^p tixioi 9a saoojc^j aaaai 

ui .leq^ia ||b ajre siauoeud dqj; ’Sui^uoojjus ajOAi oi[ ji sv 
8(ddj aoop Q\\% ^ai^iid uo idSuBi^s n *SuisiiB daudq; 
Tpad)s dq; ^ qons *y{ '. pai^AOd si )| qaiqAv q^iAv audoiaaoxa 
putJ ajnpjo aq^ inojj put* *jib jo jut*A uiojj saiuooaq 
U008 wouosud aq; jo JOj;i{ oqj sasbdraoo qnu^M. abjjs 
oq; : sopoqti jCuioojS asaq^ o:jui a^tja^auad ^jq^qi-Bp saop 
aaAO iipJBji ‘daais uoao a^idsaj s^^uauiora b jo moqi 
SuiAudap put* ‘Sunpop puB ‘sasou ‘sitia jiaq^ J^uiavbuSj 
‘ aaqp^oj pa^tJinranoot* aaaq^ aat* oqAw soqapiM. Xtlduquu aT|j 
:>suitigtj iBAi piRuquoD B Up Xuvo s^tu O^JUJ ojoqM ‘sapoqw 
diUBp puB papajui .suoaSunp oqj o;ui saoop snouuoua 
OMj-Xq ja;ua noX ‘papupnoo ajt* suoi^BuiniBxa aaaqAi 
‘uiooi ja^uo aq^ uioj^j „ -papjoaai oq p[noqs Xqjp' ;jBq; 
saiinbaj Xiopiq jo q;iu^ aq; jnq *. s(iBpp sji jo eiuoi !JB 
JlOAaaiBui saauuBru ujapoiu jo ssausnoipipBj aq; : sjojjroq 
asaq^ jo ssau^iiAvaiia ub inoaj si uoiijduaaap ^fuiAvoqoj aqj, 

*„’w)jjn nue 

ptia 9 noi( 9 iM ajn9409 9 nq iffs o) aouioo 9 Rq^ 

*soujiao oaAoii adoq : (loMp oaoou uao 9toi pity 
aovod ojaqM <«iopaqs (njoiop ‘mojjov jo BuniJ<d>i 
‘aoM JO B)i|Siii iOAOosfp 09 X{uo paiuog 
aiqiBfA BBOu^iovp Joq9VJ 9nq 1 9q3n „ 

•aAiaouoo pinoa uoijbuiSbiui jBqM. puoXaq lujpBdjp sbm. 
^pauquoa )SB[ )B oidM. suosaad puBsnoq^ uaj OAoqB aaaqM. 
flUBj JO s[pr asaq; ui saauosud aqj jo uoiqpuoa aqx 
aupoiiinJ aq; aapuii ‘suub s^joqp qaBa ui paoBjquia 
DIP ^paaB(d aq o; pajo|duit X|pno| puB ^s^iaau Jioq) puuo4 
spuBq aipq Jiaq; q^iM ^unp ^jaioS oi^ubjj q^iM. ^uadpqqa aq^ 
%i\q i uaiqBAvB, oj S[ibj uiopias q^Bap jo q;)BOjddB wau aq^ 
qaiqAk suoijaagai auia{os aqj iii ptqjosqB {tuauaS ui addAi 
s^uajBd aqx *paAiiiB uo^BJudas jo jnoq (b^bj aq; uaqAb ^jauJ8 
JO saiuoi^B u| ^sixuB 8^jaq;o qaoa ui paqac} aaoin 'uadpDqa 
BuidadAi Jiaq^ iq papunoijns ^iuaqpai piiB sjaqjB^ ui% 
qsdJij aq^ a|Bqui o; &tBq aq; T|dnojiqj ^uuiip ^saauBua^uuoo 
snoxaABpBa put* a^Bd qim ^SMopuiM. aqj o% ^uip^oja aaas 
aq oj djaiA ^aqj )Bqj ^uiaqj ojui jsiuqj «apnji)|iiai eq; 
mojj ^qons bbal fuaq oqj : snaa paqajdjAA jqaq^ u| paAUiB 
Xaq^ uaqA uiaqj pajiBMB ouoii* Atwp jo paq y 'Xiaqqoj 
snooiBjai stqj iq saunpoj itaqj apBUi tuapuoui Aumjig 
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-adfoaiia ao j^hoxsih , 



)T 9 AiiO(J 0 nb ea )no) Bjaifoajt sap rx s ^uajojjgo satmnaj 

sa^ ‘ja%otdo4 apaddus aiivpttsiiiuq a^ 'amnodap ja'pnu zaa^ua snoA 
: Slid }sa>au 9 — xnofjq ja ‘jo ‘sjsuJfwss ‘xnsdsfa *n«a)noa'! Jxoixonoai 

ut»s aut) astf(V( fni aii uo : aajoA ‘aaninoj: ^sa ;usax«« u« aj^fuuosjid «t; „ J 

•laod 3in 9J|ii ;aiidoid oa 
*iaMtnf]; sX*« ‘if{iiaA ./paiausdsd^j-pooiq Jtoop put? ‘asnoq aiqtuwqs ustanq 
— uaAsa]{ JO pjiiuqqv doijia.ttp— q Mouq iCpsaipc jou op noA' j» <sapidi)y 
eqino osiKjq aqi oj, e»iunoq xsqAi ox cSOi pwaj noA op laqjiqjj^ „ 
'filGOl ‘ttt£idp*sa'iAiiai:i^ 

jjMOlSU-MieS 4003^ fVk 40t3dt»^ So^Qrty . 
tvaioj^v WK K-x«7cwio^oJiny 
vtiQxotAno »yxox ‘/t« Air/ /ro3^®f>/i\[ 

•StiHAAi QQX Ur/ no ti ^Am^jiSxy aUx 
i AU/Cixo Alofojt, 5o3x t 37 / SiAioAu xoji tojo n ■!• 

*W ‘TTl** 

^ffT *fH ‘»u(mj,j tr\ jmn ‘ajaioiH— ..‘aopanfes ?ao suvp aei>tA saj s uoi* 
*naaxa,f ap juaiuotu ns s^noao)Ur>iy)aRaiuiiioq aa^wnb ja ‘xnsas isd jissind 
as ureuinq'iJusd at winut s-q snox 'duto^uv st ^ 3«naia jisas 

*ifunH np iainqoA ^tVAap inb 'asuaiiioi} on{)anbQ un sfaQ 'aaqddnB np oav]d 
«I If sioj Bj ^ 9tuvtdfup~$u»r iaAoAua ua iuod asodsip ^no; ju qsAS s[i „ • 
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‘Wil 


If P''>Ut» nM.Vi put2 ‘aiuBu ti pojinbDTi uouiihqo 

os st^A ssooojcl siqj, J*iioj^du»Kdp i^iii^[OAoa put; snojoSij 
:>soui JO KoqoaBOs oj papofqns ^auiospu'eq 40 

iiunoX ojo/tt. Xaqj ji ^oqAx ‘siopuf itjjujq Jpqj jo oDuosodd 
ui ssaupuu 0 ; poSqqo ojoav iCoqj jo ‘^ouoni ‘sapijai; 

pt>[tJO{)uoJ) 40J i^uiqWBas jo oouajoad oqj jttpUQ 'Jiosji qjBdp 
iiuq:^ osaoAv uojjo ojoav .^oqj ^■Bqj ‘^uiqooqs 6s soi:qiiSipiii 
oj po;j)ofqns 04 OA 1 *uoijuoj 0 p aioqj jo osjnoo oq; Suiinp 
iljuoubodj put; ‘spBC oq^Suuojuo uo ‘sjauosud ©iBuiaj oqx 
4. JIOA40SPJ jtjqj ojui sraijoiA oqj jo poo[q aq^ 
SuiX'^dtuo ui poXojdiuo Xipp oaoiA uaiu anoj put; t oaBjd 
qqo; suoijuooxa oq'^ Xi40p:x«[ OJoqAi ‘ouio^uy !xg odb[«j oq:^ 
SB 4t;j «« ouiog eq; uiojj gnp uaaq puq ‘oaog oqj OAoraaj 
0% ‘i^onpaubB osuauiuic uy * put; pajpunq auo oj 
SuisBdjaui 40J QpBUi uoaq pi;q sjuauia^utaji; ‘saapjtira eqi^ 
0 ; do^s B jud ojuoidsaqo^j jo [p;j oq; uaqjA i uoijuaoxe jo 
aoti(d oq; o; q^oj ^uas 043 ^ A[\\ip oqAv ‘euosjad XjqSie 
9B0J j!C[|tiuptuS puB tq:) o:j po^iduts'uB uoos joqtnna 
%i\q ^;ouBqo eq^ uo poDBid ^sjq |b 3434 ^ jC|Tio uao^ji^ 
’utq^swSoad pijiBa^ ssoi « ui pa^uoraSuB euos^ oq^ w?ui 
•^!^duia JO BUBara oq^ ojaM. 40|j ‘suissbssb aq^ jo Xajd eq^ 
4auuBui 4Bi{no9d B ui paraaos ‘ajBuuiMojun ^{lypiiBaq 
eq^ ‘^uuoX oqj ; (ajiaAvod aq^ puB OABjq aq^ q^im iCajaui 
^uoq^i A UI ;sn4q; 04 a a ‘sjuaoouui injq^noi pun saiis paiiBq 
-iBiS ‘BUBqdjo ga^qlU04; puB S4aq^oui ^uidaOA : suosud 
aq; o;iu smijoiA p^dBqasip X(^UBa6dau( S4Ba oq!^ jCbp puB 
’uoi^iiaaxa o:^ %m ^u*as Suiiuoui Sumonoj oq^ uo 

(ilS 


rndtmaa do ahoxsiu 



*1 Tn ^oius/tti , 

- Jdina OTiM «jC ‘nopcwqw •doxj tiv 

jojp it«{ »jdoo<f »U4 JIuoniH aui tjSfnojiqx 
*.t«Ti(i |[viua )4 o-jia w»d uo.< atn qBnonjj, 
t «<»AV jo X;t j atyj o;ui «»«<I nojf etu tifluo«ix » + 

MUttuod snou i xuiid.tjnof| ‘z^iua^ 

I wauut».n «»8 jaxB xna?iiqui«,T 
diBuitjf pit jistttpl xnop o 
t xn«| u» sanofnoj jsa ajsaf inao.> oq 
jj «»uif «ou )UAWian,8 no 
8^wij)«.p It i If uaiquioo I sfoiy „ 

— »«JOA 

Modma^xa n? patapqoza laq^otra ^uaraoui ain Jio iJO<I«aBa:f aq^ uj « 

hjlqml Xutoi sp pui» *Amp V ui pOAUJ’B ua^jo suosjad iljxig 

•f^'aptxfna oqoqoA o ‘Hzuxaada itiSo ajBiosx^ 

■a;uaif «inpji<»d Vf xa) ba t« aui Ja^ 

‘aiOff)p oujia^a ,ffau ba i* otu 
‘df uafop Bfifta Bqau ba ts ora jo j „ 

— : suoiSaj itnijajm aq:^ p oou«j:^ua 
JOAO jwonid o:firn(i !^tniAv s[«^j[od Jioq; iaAO* ua^^UiA uaaq 
aAi?q pi^Sira q^iu; q^IAi 'SJOop aq; o; jaq^aSo; pa{|Od 
/{a^Baiinunsrpui aiOAv ^on;jiA putj qa«j pii« j(^nw.>q 

‘. ^uuaj^ng q^iA iuoav 8ao«j pu-e ‘q^i^oq q^iM. ^^lHra<)0{q 
pdDutsuojunoD i saijoj [n^q^nojC pun ‘itainq ^oj*) 'piojgijas 
aq^ 0^ sairpu jo spucq sqi mioj :flias iCpAisgoooiis qarqAv 
‘ouoSjiapuoQ oq; jo saiuS oq^ 'ju pdAUii: i^p^p fiiauosud 
|o fipAOJa ooutjjj JO sai^nuaa^xa jsaq^jiy ot|^ mojj{ 

^•piJOAv oqj ai piqiUAajd inujariaS qaiqAi purqiii?ui 
JO eSauajfug aq^ joj Aq^iidraXs jo ^u«a\. aqj st? qauin os 
:>uainouquoo mojj iwduasa oq^ A^aj aqj paqsiuo^stj Saiqjon 
pux i uoi^BjasimmoD jo sSuifoaj ^saifuoj:js aq^ sjouosucl 
oq; Suouiti po^ioxa a;t(j i^niaui acaq? *. q^tiH-BAi uotaoioo 
-au q;iAv paMop ^qjjoj paq^a ^[[vnuijnoa *b’uopaajj« ©qx 
•quioj oqj JO oSjoa aqj uo ^jaj ua;jo ojoav dAO| jo supis 
-S8d aqi udAO iXq^udniAS jtjn^uta puB itJSjaAiim « po|fOxe 
fiiaj^OBp uouicuoa *. siuoq Maj b ut pauijoj ajaM. sdiqg 
-puauj i suoT-focaa RtioaaiioS oqj oj uado lauuBu iBipiaacf 
« UI aiaM ^Aiojjos ai^sauiop q^iM ^iiiMogiaAO oja^ gqiJBaq 
asoq^ ‘siauosud aqx qnos aqj jo iC;i(«;iouirai aq^ jo 
jaqaq araqqns aq; o% :jq^qap q^iA Jias^i qoo^aq siuataoxa 
^sc| e^i at Xjqappui i sajBjaog jo qjuap aqj puB o^«(^ jo 
uopaqj aq? iq pajjodsaurj ajaA piqpBog oq:^ aoj patif^ap 
) 8 i 9 siauosud aqj sSuiaui Jiaqj jo ^spita oq; ui i pai^avqa 
aaaas oqj saraij wqp iy ^‘uoitnaaxa siq jpij«^ ‘uoi^ 
-BUBA ^qSqs B q^iAi ^pa^Badad puB ^auosud ©loqA oq) 
iq siuoqa at Suns 8B.«k qatq^ ^apo {njijnBaq 9 pas^moa 
uBaLUoatiQ )aod aqj ^uoi^naaxa siq adojaq iBp ^i|x 

*aaoHaa ao ahoxsih , 9 IS 
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*15 Umtcf/kj ‘axuTfi 

j|aqj ti| japnof »nq *X»i %n9m3xn etIX. 
q^vauaq ot{M jaMdj aHoq:^ tsnoaainnu ajojq; 
aqui aq^ * punojte X’ntitnaaaui 
paavd Bj;amo ^pa^vaa ajiaM ayup dufqanoaa atnbg 
‘auidnv A'vi auioa q;a«a at^) uq *, • 

• ,/«1!oia« wnSan iq vaAV o^onp i« nid vpi 
^ to^udiujo} i« VAa;)vij} aq.) ‘uaui aqanb a 
ttnioai nid Via nuau)u{ bajj} aqa 

•aiuaaiBAomiuoo «Aapu« wJipf pa 
‘wjpiOJWJ imrn napav w aun >[V‘ 

!a)uai9 sunaps vjja) ui VAdaviS utdng „ 

pani^oidi iiioj : pps uacjAv ^qSnoq; jo 

* ‘Manof oq; jmaq oiquan :^noqu p8q[i.’Av,;j«d aa^-eodS aqj^ 

®JU ;mSuo8 puTj 

•fpjfiiaixa e^TJjapomtnrni paSinpuisjoq^o *. aaiiajapipui uaqns cqui 
'L I 3fUB8 0 IUOQ •saAT^dua jO pMOja Xdd^qiiu aq^ no s:)aajpa i-nnsu 

Jioq^ paanpoid ‘ajn:)nj aq^ jo ssaussaiqoaj ‘ajq jo aindsad 

^•XaoSii 

ui pajpunq xis Suidaaq jo gtiBara aq; aptJtn ojOAii ‘;aaui 
•09C'89C “ouguoo JO QDU[d auo ui suosjod X;q®id ^sui-uSt? q^uap joj 
• 6n*V”^ ai|; •pini 1 piojguos aq; o; pai aq o; ;noq'B aiaAi 

w '^noia Biouosud-Avoifaj Jioq; ;'nq; J^ipq oq; oonpui o; ‘gjoop 
‘6»?‘8 i^a jo Suujuquii pu« ^siiiuqa jo Suq;;ui aq; Xq uaqojq aiaAv 
q slnaJjax paMoq® doa;s JO sjiioTi moj aq; f uijbib 

%\ ^uapuad o;pxa o; papua;ui X\oios ^saauoi;naaxa aq; mojj s;isia iCq 
»tto?,iJwp PMiuJ9;ui iCi;iiaubajj aiaA s;qSiu Suoiaq; ‘.X;aixuui(a'Bn 
ntraiqvx \ aoupoid o; po;4axa sva sjaipif aq; jo X;inua°ui oq; 

‘pa;iio8ajd Xaq; qaup%v wojaa; j^aa aq; q;iM ;u9;uoo ;o^ 
•joq;aSlo; SiCtip joj paAomai ;ou ua;jo puu ^ua;;oSjoj jo 
paqooiJOAO ojoai saipoq aq; *. sjoatajus aq; jo sSujjajgns 
aq; pa;fjAUiJS3« X|uo siq; ;i\g 'sSaua^us Jiaq; raojj Xu«Ta 
pv?Adi|aj X^njiajora put? * 8804804 ^ piduj apBiu uoiStquoa 
*8apoqv Am(} 0[2 esoq; jo SuipAioja p^sjaAian pu« ‘q;ig 
pa;«(ntunao« ‘uoissaadap daap ‘a4«j X;tttK)s aq; ;spiraY iiv 
HI )^arpM04a aiqtivoddnsui ;soui oq; ‘saa«id anios ui q;|g 
;iij;q^uj ;soin aq; p«)anpojd *uoi;tiporauioooB a^qissod nu 
Xutpaaoxa 4«j ^suosijd aq; o;iii ;8Ujq; ajOAi qoiqjA gpMOJO 
snoigipojd oqx ‘aiqtquaui piitJ ;aaSju ajoni auiUDaq 
Xfiiip qoiq.viL ‘q;«ap jo asoq; pappu ojdav ;uaiuauguoa 
ijiqqos JO sjoija; aq; o; pa« ! jaq;d^o; gaan;jojstui iiaq; 
Suijwaq JO iiop^iosuoD ptis aq; paiuap uoao ojoav ouiog 
‘89Ai;dtja oq; niojg naqfq \[b svav qaiq^i ‘uoi;duosap XiOAa jo 
*AX iCauom Joj aptiin pva qaavas bhojoSij « ‘os Suiop Jiaq; jo 
•divHO iC;ipqissod oq; ;uaAa4d o; ‘pa« i BOAiosraaq; joj suoisiAOjd 


IXZ , 


*3dOHaa AQ AHOXSIH 



ja|)9q 89CTiWTid ojaA ’ojrejf mam 

*i>{oq.uuii ^soia pmi %^mjwyo 9q) X[ao paMOi{« 

JO qurj jdAd^cqM |o ^aaosud djoqiVL 9q; 9J9qM. *6aiJo; 

-oojdj pdqst[qir|Sd Xaq^ aaaanbasiioa ux ‘^uha^ JOj iSaiAJ^qs 
ajoAv jood aq; ‘sqtrM. uosud aq; ^noq^HM. ‘oiiqM. *g^«joo^gu« 
qaii aq^ o; aauaSinpui atqfqjoddnsui a« aja^iA *pi«s mss. 

^aijuxni *UM«jpq'qAi ajOA ‘aun^joj jo sdApd«a 

eq^ IvaMoqn ajOAk ‘jojjax Jo sq^uora 

:>sjq aq; ^uunp *qDiqi«i s!|JOjinoa aq; qy odoing ui 
Xu« u«q; o|qujo(| ajoin 919/a ‘auicj^ oq^ pire ‘awo^q aq^ jo 
^auaj^jaiauo^ aq) jo siiosud aq^ f aiilaj^xa aq^ iii aiqtuasioi otn 
jfliitissaaau mm soAi^diK) p apn^iqntu v qatis jo uoi^ipuoo ^oVoul^lul 
aqx 'puBsnoq; pajpauq om^ papaaaxa aaciiu^ ^noqSnojq:^ *nji>w ^wao 
jaqainu aq; *. sijTtj iii ^iiaiuaiiguoo jo saaBjd :^ii 0 ja|^ip 
aq; ui paijtqnranoan uoos ajOAi sjauosijd puijsnoq^ ^q^lU 

I'lquatiiijiTdap aq^ pim iC:j!jttdianmni aq^ jCtiavs 
a^niosfqv q-jiAv pofiu sou«ssiraa osoqM. Squajaqpn p pin?q o't; ‘i! 
uasoqo ^Bq; uo Xiaji^iio ;soiU[B pa^saj ‘ui«pinoj\[ aq^ piiB 
noi^iiaAiioQ aq^ jo snopidsns ‘ajjaidsaqo-ji ^jnajBa etq jo o'jk 

asoia aq; paqDwojddi? aq sy 'jojjoj, jo uJ^ia^ eainqs ^•^my 

ja;;TJ| aq^ ui po^uaraSivti qiq® siqx jo ODuanpui aqx * 

•Xqiapq Jiaqi jo ^aioas aq^ sbai qaiijAA *Xnt: Xq paujujjaAO 
ajaM aq }\ ^aamqsuind p X;u\t!^jaa aqx .‘sasstjp \{n ^sui^j^-u 
sarauo jToq; jo apn^iuS^ru aqj sum ‘saapjo siq japiin 
fjpqim luiquids u opoSjaua os j^puod qsirao-jj laAau ‘. asiiua 
siq paqoiq^B sauuziuuf jo Xpoq « jn^q^nij os uuqns 
JOAOj^ jaMod s^ajjoidsaqo'a p ;ajaas fuaj 
0fp popqpsuoo qniqAv ‘bquaui!jjtidap puu sqap pa^ujig^u 
aq^ qu jaAO pauiu^qo puq %i uo^pajip a^n[osqu aq:> pun 
‘qnp siq^ jo aDaauqiii aAisuo'jxa puu i^aub Xauuipjotu^xa 
aq^ SUM *X2jaua Xj‘nuopn[OAaj nqjuaj; ;sotu aq» jo 
snooj aqj piiu *Xqanja p aauassaqimb a)a[diiidb aq? oiuwaaq 
q?5uai ?u XuM siq? ui qnfo aqj^ *Xajaux o? qaBoaddu XiOAO 
?sii{u!Sb pa[aa;s *uoji p uatn ?nq %p{ auou puu ‘paqodxa 
aiaM ‘uopujopora spjUMo? Xauapua? Xuu ‘X^iuBnioq p 
fqaainpaas Xuu pautu?aj oqM asoq^ qu ^paqUa ajaM Xaq? 

8U ^suotTDO}fund dAiasaoans Xg 'eauuiJ inoqHnojqi uoiiav *nq 

Xauuoi?tqoAag aq? p aj?uao aq? ^suiqoauf aq? p qni^) aq? roopwvjuij 
til ?uids apujaouiap aq? jnogiA qty ui eAjasajd o? aaqiq 
SUM diua ?som?n aq? ^sainsuaui ?aa{oiA asaq? ?joddns 

*6a?vaiai Xdduqun jiaq? 

JO gpuusnoq? jpo ?daMS qoiqjA *sjaA^ snoii^uoa paanpoad -^x 
uoos suosud aq? jo d?i 2 ?s papMOxa aq? puu i J|a3?i p9?a9sajd 'iIvhd 
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'OIP. •n,‘aaHaid«aaoa t»tf9 *^anojt 
tMtfdvj; »P 'joa|J ‘jnrAVj— un 9p ^wn »i pu^j'i 

fnb fifKtmuiy^i aiiuvuinqj 8 ajiV{adod 8 uois 8 |uiuioo 6 d| kuhcI 

' ‘9{q|«ua8 %9 ouiiuoq a; ejn^au iq anb oiiqno : jtidtuaj ^ aoisstm apuvxd 

•un «« nx 'J^AUVs zaAap «nuA anb sutaafiqndaj sap Auad anol[ un vjaj mb 
un ijsa apmoi^vu aoi^snC «i « dddvqa^ ^ub auxiuoii ^nox -anbitqnd 
^ ¥ <tpua)aj }top aqa *a^sniinii sn{d 'punjB sn^d aj^^asAva un aapuaad 
^}op apa 'jassaa ^|op ejianpiAtput 9;iitq}SuaB<iip*aauaa aa ap aavjd aun suvo 
‘dpt^vd «( anod %\v^ uaij )uo.u sp'nbsmd *aip aj)uoa atuaui v^ao jnod 9^9 
|uo ‘uopnfOAaH »l Jnod aja sad ?uo.u pb sauioioq sa[ snoj anb janaddvj a« 
9 fiaA|op 4 ta|i» t 8 anbniin<rznuanqM) sap tssnw aj)^ paAiop saqa i sanapApds 
-000 991 sno^t apid suss jaddwj ^a ‘jiwj nti Aajp ^uaAfop xnwunqpij sai „ • 

dddi^iki XjdAO qoiqA jo ^soAJcq eq; dt?3J :>oa pino» 

c . , P ‘3|J[OAi 8^1 pip oui!joiiinS 9q; stj ^5 siuipiA q:jiAi p^nq 
•5 »ih ‘uoiSqdj JO soiduio^ aqj ‘sSu j>i jo SDDcpjd 9q| jia ijsoj jo 

•osT*^‘5?k •juauiouquoD jo sooiqd ijtjjodraaj s'B poXojduio 

*«t-i fi iJiqTWdUdJd 0J9M. ^xnuojtiqo oqj ‘soDiqtid aqj ‘sauajsuuora oqj 
•»«m Jd I ‘BJiaqiiiuu aiaq; uiujuoo oj tjaaioqjnsui Suiaq asoqj pii« 
i soAijdBD JO apu^ijintu oqj qjiAv poutjodS iioos ^i5jiiomj.i«dap 
oqj ql^nojm^ ptioids ‘ga|tjsTJq pojpiinq iiao;jq f iCajunoo aqj 
JO aouajap aqj oj jjo poqojb’ui ajOAi. aAi^oi? puu ®unoX aqj 
0 {iqAL ^pajsajjB ajaqM AxaA9 ajdAi papadbus aqj ^uisaoj aq^ 
JO punos aqj put? ^siunjp jo Sai|iod aqj ‘uouuT?a jo jboj aqj 
^spioxy 'oauBJ^ jo FaSc[|iA puc suaio^ aq? :^uoqSnojq^ pasiBd 
il^u«puiojaAisauijo|iiu:opuBsnoqj u puuqbqidua aqi uiojj 
panssi q^tjop jo sajDpuBoi aqj, •uopBuiuuo^xo jo 3 ijom aq^^ 
uijSaqjCjiBSjaAiun pUGi[pioq ucijujOAO'^ oq; jo sjapBoj ibo 
- ijTJii'Bj aqj ^saipoq [njjaAiod qons jo jioddus aqj ui ^uoj^g 
*juaaiujaAoS aq^ jo asnud dq^ punosai saaijuoij 

aqj apma puB ^louBipiuiinpu oipSaaua Jiaqj papoddug 
^lUUBAi ‘apis AjaA9 uo snouopiA ‘saiiudB aqx ‘sajusBvam 
iCdBUin^aBb pom aqj jo juomrupui iCptiaj aqj pOAOid ])ue 
q{rM.dpqj 0 ; pajOAop AqB&iaAiuu sum. pjLBiio ibuoijt?x oqx 
jo sJ^uqaaj oqj jno ^uipnqs iC[UJ 0 p iCq ‘uoipajip 
IdOAO ai jojjaj ^uipt?ajd8 ui aipgjaua juaiiiudaAoS jo 
sapuoqjuB i[« japuaj oj ua:pq aja^A suiud jsoui:|n aqx 
'paja^ui diaqj ui gauvuoipanj oqqnd poB saiBjjsi^BTn 
®q^ U® P suoipap aqj pajiiaas sqnp asaqx ‘oouapixa ai 
pauiBOidJ ALOU auci^i qaiqAi ‘sqnp ii|qoDBf pajBqqjB aqj 
0% dgjudrai ajisiubaa aqj pajBoiunmiuoa puB ‘gjaampBdap 
oqj qSaojqj iodiaj pBajdg sjauoigguumoa Jiaqx 'ddAiod 
smn% uuqaoo oj Xi^UBssaam painoqB[ iCaqj ‘aojuBd jo ^bj 
-< ud ipqx aq^ Jia^B sqjuom omj joj ’^^HjqB a^Brauiusuoa jsoin aqa 
poitB{d6ip puB ‘iC&aua oiju^iS qjiA papaaaojd ajtjjiAratiux 
aq:^ ^ipoq ibidos aqj jo uoijBjauaSad aiaqj qsqdmoaoB ox 
•AX quajuoasip jo uoisgaidxa aqj pagip uoos aaiOA 

•dVHD aiqixiatj siq puu ‘joj :»uas sbai ajiaidsaqo^ ‘pa^sajiiiBm sbm 
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‘09S It rxmfo<f 

i ^uasiiacHao;]; ^ lAnf xg — .,‘8JqiT uii xauJoAtioJi up suafoui spuaii 

sap adnajo.s ‘ oqqnd ua^q np ti» 9 M>/ s^iufxvm sap jus «f ap uiqi 

*ua)|n.| ‘pus u(Hu ‘apadd V *' 4 no)J«d )ta)j a )uauiaujaAiiu 2 t a^ atib xpiA daiuj; 
xnai ap ^a ^uvqa^ai sa{ jaXvaj|a.p uaXom 8|,'»s9,o : apjvd enbsqo simp ai>dyi 
•nqv un Mund 9Jt}PJ *siundui| )iio6 sa^ixaodXq Baui|ja sai tsavnpM satu^aa 
sa^ anb zass}uiid au snoA t aaidi^axa^p dox) ts| 0 | sp doj| uq » • 

uopisoddo jCub ji pa^snijui sbm^ uoq^no^ ‘paeudjus |i 
‘. poioiduie siSM ?snjc ‘pa^tipicuii^ui aq o) bBa uoj^uaAUOQ ^,*5 
eq^ JI •juauiuxoAO^ jo sja^iod aioi|Ai oq) HIa auo iCq 
j£{iu.uuddtj papiaiAi iCoqj i pa^iun iC[paj.idd ojdA saa^ijuu -hvj ^b\u , 
-UXO0 oqi oati-BJBaddB oj, qatj aqqnd jCub ui J«add« pip 
iaq> ‘spaj^a pitqiodini paanpojd paa aqi ui puB ‘papixa 
Buoisuip osaq; qSiioqi ^iig „*sjaaiurexy[ „ oq:| s^pu 
XjBaoipiiOAai[ aqi „ po^BO sba^ ^sanufUB^ 
puBiug : puBq qSiq u q^iAw uoj\[ „ aq; paiiua; sbm 
iioi;B^v}Bg oqqtij jo aoptmmoQ oq; ui X;jBd g^ojxaidsaqoy 
*q;oq uiojj jooiv ;doq uo;jo' ‘ppuiq’ puB ‘jnoijj ^oujbq 
i axiaidsoqoii q;iAi oouuuba ;b ua;jo ‘iCpBd fKiooas b pauijoj 
‘sfoqjajl^p ;o{[0(;) ‘saiiuajB^\ ^oj^jbjI ‘aa;;nuiuoa 

juBpodcai oioui puB joiuaoj oq; ui 'iC^iiipoq uado uo 
SuiSjaA suua; uo uojjo aiOM iCoq; XpjBg |Bj.aua0 jo oa;;ira 


-tuoQ oq; q;iAv puB ‘uotjBApig Ofiqnj jo aaj^iuiuiOQ aq; ui 
;ua;odiuiuo Suiaq mojj 4Bj aiaii ‘injiOAJiod jCjaA qSuoq; 

‘xaAOAioq ‘a;BJiAiuuux ®nx 'SuoipoB |BauiuTuX; jiaq; 
iCjipuf o; stioisBaoo ^b uo qpoj ;iid Aaq; qaiq^ 8;uaiu 
-i;aas snoaauaS puB aSBUxiinq ^uanbop oq; puB ‘papnpuoa 
0U9M iaq; qaiqAi q;iM XSuaua puB X;|iiqB XjBfiipjo«i;xa 
oq; sBAi stioja^UBp X[[Bfoadsa s^uipaaaojd Jiaq; pajap 
-uaj ;Bqj^ unu Jiaq; o; pa; XiajBtUjjpi qafqiA sjaquiaui 
iaq;o eq; jo pbJ aq; uo X;isoaituB ub pauaqvMB piiB 
‘oa;;iaiuio3 aq; jo ;uanioSBUBta oq; pajinboB uoos qaiqM .uj’JJIS 
‘0 ;b4iauiuu; b painioj uani aaaq; asaqx qpq jaAfi» 9 jo jo saanioi 
SujJ^uu AiO( aq; oqq sbai ;i : Bnoipo;ara puB ;jbs sbm aaiOA 
Bijl *msiot;BUBj aiqBi;iduu ;soca aq; q;tM pa;BmiuB |nos 'uoinnoQ/o 
V pajBaauoa ^pasX|BJBd*jiBq ajidfg b ‘aauBua;unoD niji;nBdq 
puB ppui V 'aixa|dsa(jo;i jo ojn;Ba40 aq; 8 Ba uoq^noQ 
'X;ljaAa3 ar;BUia;8iCg puB 0 ;qixa;;ii| q;im 
^uoisBBd Suuaauimop puB suapi XiBuoisrA jo uopBuqqiBOQ 
Biio;ua;iod b o; bhu efsvS aauBiyB xiaq; f paXoCua aq qatqii 
X;qiqi;dn44oaai jo uopB;nda4 aq; pu« ‘sB^pi 4 taq; jo 
X;i,iB[iuiis aq; raojj ‘oj[joidsaqo;| o; j|agaifq paqaB;;ir ijiBa 
0 || ^ sajdpuud Biq jo aauBjaqpnj aq; o; iB(;aa8sa 9J0ja 
‘gauopiA aipi ‘suot;duD80jj 'saiouB aq; jo Xpidng aq; sb 'dVBa 


nz 
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Jdum;ni ooitzs 9 q| ui smipiA jo uoi^tidaxa paptmoap 
eq JO ^^uiuii^uas iCjaAO ^suitj^B poiaac^g ‘pip 
^ «« sajtsap s^i 0) aapirad lo b&oia b^i a^B^imi (4 paurapsip aq 

^pa^ijltmi aq^ joj uoiss^d siq ui ai^svtsnq^ua i satimi! aq:^ 
0!^ gnotssiui giq ifaunp uoi!^niogftj ui SapaviA jdAoa pui: 
‘iBaa^^iramoo eq; ui :j8od siq joao sbm aq ‘aiiqnda'g aq^ 
JO idjiuipiz uuvjA y *s4iAuidda(x aq; jo ajaauis )som eq:^ 
asnvaaq ‘a^iqosaj :^8oqI eq^ ‘OAq-i^uaMj ijb aq *oqqnd 
ut aiqis^pBiapui puv ^a^BAud ui ajajsnB ^e^iq^q siq ui suoi:^ 
-u^ua^soan piiB a[dracg ‘Oin^oid v oiqdnjS os UMUip 8t?q 
suiuaiJ luapom raoqA jo s^sinsiiq^ua qsi^^oog a:^Tuadsep 
asoq; jo gJIvuu aq; paAUOJ ‘aouBua;unoo jo uoissajdxa 
Xioqoui![ara v ‘qoo( aaaAas put? Sui;Ba;aaad t? ‘jit?q 3iui?i 
pUB qjBp ^ajSesiA v i uisi»i;t?iiT?j Xmoo[S jo sajii;i?aj 

aq; pa;iqiqxa jauuoj eqj, •uoq;noo put? ;snf ;s 
jfo jepwoTjq^ ojoAi 93 &qx *j{asniiq u«q; pd:)saja;nis|p ssai jo ajqBpidun 
Oioiu s;o[«a'z q;iAL oa;;{aiaio3 aq; ni pa;t?posi5iJ s-bm. aq 
;iiq 1 sai;BUBj jo ;oag eiq; jo jap^ai aq; sbja ajjatdsaqo;] 

^•jnoAiaj 

* Di;tuooraap jo s;ui?uraaj ;sb[ aq; eauw^ jo poojq 8^;j‘Baq aq; 
•mr'sss jo ;no ^(ui^uuai sba ‘sai;t?ut}j ii?ai;i|od aioj b jo uisi;odsap 
• 4 «m* l6U ‘^saijuapi put? uja;s aq; suiuz s;! jo ;no puB 1 j|ag;‘i Sui 
‘i8 ‘WH-»<^v -Xojjsap ee/A uoi;iqoAa)j jo XqaiBiit? aq; ‘sapis qt? oo ‘snqj^ 
t uidn iJunads fmq qoiqAv sqiqo a|qt?iaranuu^ aq; j[B 

JO pauiBCUoj aiioit? *8ai;apos po;t?qq^« s;i q;iM. ‘uopBAi^g 
oqqnj jo aa;;iuiuioo aq; iCq iOi^^od a;n|osqti q;iAi poiCBAS 
^suiqoaBf oqj, •q;i?ap {i?ja;t?u v paip uoos put? ‘pauqaap 
iCipidw ‘eiqujo; os aOuo ‘qup ;Bq; *. iCjBssaoauun sv/a siq; 
;uq 1 84di[dpi0Q at(; jo 8Sui;;p atp asop 6; pasodojd ;xaii 
SBA ;i ‘uoiaido aqqnd ^ai;t?{nSai ui ;uamujaAoS jo ut?j^J 0 
ajos aq; auittaaq pjBAJOjaouaq; qajqM ‘sutij ;« suiqooBf 
aq; q;ii& pajuq^B &jl9ja qau{Av asoq; ;nq ^aautu^ ui qnp 
• XiBpuoaas oil pauiuuiai ojaq; ‘noijrqosaj siq; jo uop^ 
-jaurojd aq; ja;jB 8iC«p ua; uiu(; ssaj m pau i soApsuiaq; 
paAfossip *uiio;s SuiuiOa aq; piOAV o; ‘aauuj j ui gqiip jaq;o 
opqAv aq; ‘ijaiaos ;Baj^ ;t?q; jo sjapeaf aq; jo uo{;anj;sdp 
aq; iCq pa;Bpini|;ax ';adj^ pajisap eq; paanpojd uoos 
‘ao;iitt([ JO aauanguj aq; jo aj;uaa aq; ‘BjaqapjoQ aq; jo 
qn{a aq; ;8i:yBS« zauuBia itsiaadsa uv ui pa;aajtp ^ajusnam 
siqX *;uaAa ;«q; eaojaq patnjoj waAi qaiqA asoq; q;iAi 
’AX paurejupUH aq p[uoq8 ;i aaq;eqM iopisuoa o; ^pa;u[odd'8 aq 
‘dVHO pinoqs ea;;iuiuioa « ;Bq; pun luaq; q;iA aauapuodsajjoo 

eiK 
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Xav dn |p <) 8 fiJ 9 Qy q)ot pMQjtoj Sdipoq moj^ 

uop^ndap Am eAid^ai j[^ao| ou ]^noiA X^choos 

%v p9Aio6dJ[ 8«Ak. ^ j *gutq(Kmf »q:| jo q^p loaxS 
aq; uo paaddp Xia^fiipammi ;ou pip qatq^k sai^ioos zv^ndod 
oq^ n« qsin^upxa o; mTfs% waA sda^s ‘za^j« Xi^oq^ 

*sjaAk(^ ai^^sap pav X^iq^itn ziaq^ paspjoxd Xaq:^ qoniM. iir 
saacpo eip ^uq J8ttiq^ou ni ‘ajdA ‘waqtnara s?i p niA 
oq> uo }U9puddap pav *uoi;«aiii$; ouqn j p do;)immo(} oq^ 

Xq pa^uioddB Xiaai^uo * 8 uois 8 fmaioo asoqx '^uoraujOAoS 
p 8 iitqap eq) uo XiJBOO^ pa^uioddc sde^^iuiuioo OApM^ puv 
'paqsqoqB &i9JA 0)ti;8 jq sjo^^tuim ^uoidj^ip oq) jo 8 not)Bn^T 8 
aqX *d{dood oq; jo )Bq^ OAfOssip puB ^JdMod s^i ua 
•q)^uaa ;3 oj pt'qiqno[Bo sojusboui puoA08 pa^dopB ‘ooutu^ jo uoiytuWa 
uqissimqns |B 8 JdAiun aq; ui ^guoj^s pue ^q^uaj^s umo , 

ui ^uapguoo mou ^uopBAjug oijqnx Jo oa^^imrao^ oqx 
^•a^OA V o; Siiiuioa ;noq?rAL put? ‘oouaps ui ‘auii^ ;Bq^ !juoin 
-uzdAoS JO saajnap aqj oqq ^pas 6 t?d pun ‘uopti'oAUo^ oqj 'fir: ‘flf '*! 
Xq asnBiddtJ q^iM poAiaoaj sum uapjo oqj oj SJnoq uoj jsfjf 
ui oDuoipoqo pioiX ;ou pip lOAOoqM toi »; sjoy paicpap put? ‘H 3 S ‘hx 
i eoutu^q JO sjiodBos put? ‘suaio; paqpaoj oqj ‘sijbj uxo.ij q itnix« 
fi.io^u!? 4 j 8 iiB ‘sojqou-xa oqj qB poifsiuBq qoiqM oojoop b 
pasodoid iiaq^ oji ./uoijBogqsnf jno si XpjBS oqqnd 
aqj puB i luaqj OAiaoaj Xbui o^JOAum oqj 1 avb[ ojqtuo 
-xaui UB Xq luaq^ qs’Pi^q * 4 aq|o qoua puBjsjopun joaou 
qiM noX ‘. oSBiiSaB{ atuBs aqj quads jou op tioX i noX q^iM. • 

aat.’dd ^B aq joaou ubo Xaqx 'saojaoq sq if« iii XuubjX^ 
paqsqqB^sa-oj aABq noX ^ajdoad aq; jo soiraaiia aq; 

Xj 8 i;bs „ ‘aq piB 8 ^^joaou \[\ja „ — •uoi;n|OAa';[ aq; jo 

fe;uauoddo d{qB[puoaa 4 ji aq; sb sd[qou aq; |(b ;sumSB uoi; 

-duasoad jo ajnsBaui [BzauaS b pafiodojd aq ‘ 8 a(dpuud asaq; 

JO aauaoba^uoa b sy ^/X;iApBU jo luoq aq; ui sdaoM. 
oqA ut?ui JO puB ‘souq;;) jo uoisnjuoa aq; jo ;no q;jBa aq; ^ 

JO ;Bq; aqq 8 i uiifijo 8 ;i puB ‘uuo ;8 aq; mojj pa&auia saq 
;i 'pdq 8 f(qB;sa aauanbasuoa ui si 29Mod 8 ;t puB ‘pjoj^a 
aq; o; paoMS aq; pasoddo OABq a^ i ofiqtidaH ;tta^fnptti 
uv naaq OABq mou p{noAi ajiaq^^ *jojja; gt 8 uoi;n;i; 8 tti 
;Baid UB JO siSBq aqx ’ 8 uuo ;8 lit piB; uaaq e«i; 99pr^ 

;Baid IP JO uopBpunoj aqx 'aqqnda;} aq; Xoi; 8 dp poB 
auoiq; aq; dJo; 8 aj o; qaas ‘a^SBJUOo ;uoq;iA *of{A B»oq; 

JO XsiiDodXq XiBuinJSuBS aq; qsiuud o; pa« ^apmidiaoa 
Xojpap o; ‘aapgnf aiqixagui Xq .auxioa ;6im o; XmffBaatx 
&tM, ;i 'XisaojoipnC pa;aB 8ABq noX ;nq V>8 aq o; *aymo 
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— #91 tvd fjvoaod sa 9f tfmn sai aa}q •{euuoo of ^ • 

* di 9 ii noX ! eidAOfil naaq dAirq noj;^ * 909 jta jo t^uamqfiiiq 
, -BJS 9 Qi\% o| J198JI pasoddo uoi^dnwoa asoq^ osoqj n® j^o 
^na ptq ji {{i^ ^aoissiuuaiui (^noq^iAL Sai^fu^s juamaiaAoS 
•oiiqnd Xjissaaau 9q; jno ^dipioq qjiA Sarpnpuoa pn« 

•»v wqu" i eidoad aq^ jo a[cu ajai^snB aqj ooia jo saiaads Xtoao 

iw^ridij JO' 9 ?iojfa SB uiaqj ^urniB[dxd i OTiqnda^ aq; !>surcSi? saiaiu 
IS -idgaod JO sauo^s stioinqBj aqj iiu pa:j'B[n;idTOaj aq qaiqAi 
III ‘q?(BaALUOintnoa oqj jo aaqod piauaS aqj uo ijjtodaj 
paanoqBi « apBtn ^enp ^saoia asaqj jo ODnunsind nj 

I'uiQiuuotiiin 

oq^ JO qoBOJiddi! papadxa aqj 10 jo ugioj: aqj qjm 

Mt: *<i rasBisiiq^ua snoiSiiaj; qavojdaj oj ‘sSuq^aaooad qaos jajj’K 
on OABq guBiaijiioj -pboiq jo suuodo osaqj qSnoiqj 
Xttjv peAvouoj Xaq^ qaiqin Ciiauiiqa aq^ sbal qang -aan^BU 
kskS BOiOpB JO sdfitiiip*.qoiqA 2aiq; XjOAa Xojjsap 

‘nmrislip ^juatoiajmtae lo VspafM^imq ‘an^jiA ui X^uouadns ife 
•dva «> 8 1 ajunqianB 0 ^ ‘sdsstf(D :^8dAioi aq; jo |OAai oq!^ o; aaiu 
uBnipq ajoqM. aq; qais o^ I ;aaj;a o;nj pai.iJt?o ^{a;a{draoa 
ji eauanbasuoa s;f uaaq OABq ppiOAv ;BqM puy ‘uoi; 
'naaxa ai ;nd ejOM qoiqAi sajaussBin ajr.nimijosipni aq;*ui 
pasodojd ‘X(]?aipjooati ‘pua aq; sbav siqj, •;uaraajmboB 40 
*;ua(Ti; ^quBJ ‘eanjjoj joj 4aq;ia ^sjnoqqSiau Jiaq; SuoraB 
^ ;u9U(ma-ajd ojom. oqA asoq; \\e ;na o; ‘^;0ioos jo sossbjo 

jouadng apqAL aq; Xoj;sap o; aiqijsnadeiput suAik ;i ‘sjoafojd 
(Bououiiqa qsqdmoaaB ox 'pajp^AOJct qaiqAv sjojia aq; 
IIB JO ;ooj aq; aiaM. ‘X^ipqi;3ajjad umunq jo suoj;'B;oadxd 
UBido;j2 ‘uoijtuauaSaj lupos in aouapquoa popimoqun 
‘uiira pajBapsiqdosun jo 9n;jiA aq; jo Bapi iiaq'B;sinf y 
’aauBJj; paoiiu qaiqM. sjojjo aq; ajOAi qong ^ 

(nmai $ou ptpj ptq „ ‘jsiil^ny q;oi aq; euuj ;i? ^iiissau;i,\i 
J9;j« *iJag|y ppw ,,‘;boj 2 aq; [pA Aiauq j „ „-;snfun os 
pu-B snoiaojaj os ojaM uain ;Bq; poAaqaq OABq ;on p|noa 
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ages wijieb'^tnessed the expi^ry of Homan virtue ; they 
aloB 0 saved me, hjnour of human natxirc, alniost obliterated 
by, the viees and the corruption of the empire. The 
Eilcyclopedists contained some estimable characters, but a 
much greater number of ambitious rascals. Many of them 
became leading men in tlie state. Whoever does not study 
their influence and policy would form a most imperfect 
notion of our Revolution. It was they wlio introduced 
the friglitfiil doctrine of atheism ; they were fever in 
politics below the dignity of freedom ; in morality they 
went as far beyond the destruction of religious prejudices. 
Their disciples declaimed against despotism, and received 
the pensions of despots ; they composed alternately tirades 
again.-^t kings,’ and madrigals for their mistresses; they 
w’crc fierce with tlieir pens, and rampant in antechambers. 
Tliat sect propagated with infinite care the principles of 
Materialism, which spread so rapidly among the great and 
the beaux-esprits. We owe to them that selfish philosophy 
which reduced egotism to a sy>t('ni ; regarded human 
society as a game of chance, where success was the solo 
distinction between what was just ami unjust ; probity as 
an affair of taste or good breeding ; the world tis the 
patrimony of the most dexterous of scoundrels. 

“ Among the grerit men of that period was one distin- 
guished by the elevation of his soul and the greatness of his 
character, who showed himself a worthy preceptor of the 
human race.* lie attacked tyranny with boldness; he 
spoke with enthusiasm of the Deity, His masculine and 
upright eloquence drew in colours of fire the charms of 
virtue ; it defended the elevated doctrines w^hich reason 
affords to 'console the human heart. The purity of his 
principles ; his profound hatred of vice, his supreme con- 
tempt for the intriguing sophists who usurped the name 
of philo,sophers, drew upon him the hatred and persecution 
of his rivals and his friends. Could he have witnessed 
our Revolution, of which he was the precursor, and which 
boro him to the Pantheon, can we doubt ho would liavo 
embraced with transport the doctrine of justice and 
equality ? But what have the others done 1 They have 
frittered away their opinions, sold themselves to the gold 

• %on«fteAn, whoso romtuns had ahortly before been traneluiod to tbo 
Panthfmi, 
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CHAP, of D'Orleans, or withdrawn into a base neutrality. The 
XV. men of letters general have dishonoured tliemselves in 
this revolution ; and, to the eternal disgrace of talent, the 
reason of the people alone accomplished its triumphs. 

“ What strange coalitions have we seen in persons embrac- 
ing the most opposite opinions in favour of the doctrines 
which 1 combat ! Have we not heard, in a popular society, 
the traitor Gnadct denounce a citizen for having pronounced 
the name of Providence ? Have we not, some time after, 
heard Hubert accusing another of having written against 
atheism 1 Was it not Vergniaud and Gonsonne who, in 
your very presence, descanted with fervour from your 
tribune on the propriety of banisliing from the preamble 
of the constitution the name of the Supreme Being, wdiich 
you had placed there 1 Banton, who smiled with scorn at 
the words glory, virtue, posterity — Danton, whose system 
it was to vilify whatever can dignify the mind — Danton, 
who was cold and mute in the midst of the greatest dangers 
of liberty, was warm and eloquent in sup])ort of the same 
atheistical principles. Whence so singular a union on this 
subject among men so divided on others ? Did they wish 
to compensate tlicir indulgence for aristocracy and tyranny 
by their war against the Deity 1 No ! it was because they 
all alike, though from different motives, strove to dry up the 
fountains of whatever is grand and gemjrous iii the' human 
heart. They embraced with transport, to justify their 
selfish designs, a system which, confounding the destiny of 
the good and the bad, loaves no other difference between 
them but the cjisual distinctions of fortune — no other arbiter 
but the right of tlie strongest or the most deceitful. 

“ Fanatics, liope nothing from us. To recall the worship 
of the Supremo Being is to level a mortal stroke at fanati- 
cism. Fiction in the end disappears before truth : folly 
before reason—un restrained, un persecuted, all sects should 
be lost in the universal religion of nature. .4.mhitiou8 
priests, do not expect ns to restore your reign. Such an 
enterprise would be beyond our power.-~(Loud applause.) 
Priests are to morality what charlatans are to medicine. 
How different is the God of nature from the God of the 
church !— (i.oud applause.) The priests have figure<l to 
themselves a god in their ovrti imago ; they have made him 
jealous, capricious, cruel, covetous, implacjiblc ; they liave 
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enthroned him in the lieavens as a palace, and cjilled him chap. 
to the earth only to demand, for their behoof, tithes, riclics, xv. 
pleasures, honours, and power. The true temple of the 
Supreme Being is the universe ; his worship virtue ; his 
fetes the joy of a great people, assembled under his eyes to 
tighten the bonds of social alfection, and ])rcseiit to him 
the homage of pure and grateful hearts.” In the midst of May 7. 
the acclamations produced by these eloquent words, the 
Convention decreed unanimously that they recognised 
existence of the Supreme Being, and the immoi'tality of 369 . 
the soul, and that the worship most worthy of Him was 
the practice of the social virtues.^ 

This speech is not only remarkable as containing the 
religious views of so memorable an actor in the bloodiest 
periods of the Revolution, but as involving a moral lesson Refl^-mona 
of perhaps greater moment than any that has occurred in 
the history of mankind. For the first time in the annals of 
mankind, a great nation had thrown off all religious prin- 
ciples, and openly defied the power of Heaven itself ; and 
from amidst the wreck which w^as occasioned by the 
unchaining of human passions, arose a solemn recognition 
of the Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul ! 

It .‘seemed as if Providence had pernptted human wicked- 
ness to run its utmost length, in order, amidst the frightful 
scene, to demonstrate the necessity of religious belief, and 
vindicate the majesty of its moral government. In vain 
an infidel generation sought to establish the frigid doctrine 
of Materialism, and extinguish all belief of an existence or 
retribution hereafter. Thus their principles received their 
full development : — the anarchy they arc fitted to inthico* 
was experienced and that recognition was w rung from a 
suffering which had hcen denied by a prosperous age. Nor 
is this speech less striking as evincing the fanaticism of 
that extraordinary period, and the manner in w hich, during 
revolutionary convulsions, the most atrocious actions are 
made to flow from the purest and most benevolent expres- 
sions, If you consider the actions of Robespierre, he api)ears 
the most sanguinary tyrant that ever desolated the earth ; 
if you reflect on his words, they seem dictated only by the 
noblest and most elevated feelings. There is notliing im- 
possible ill such a combination ; the history of the world 
exhibits too many examples of its occurrence. It is the 
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nature of fanaticism, arhether religious or politijial, to pro- 
duce it. The inquisition of Spain, the crusade against the 
Albigeois, the fires of Sraithfield, the autos-da-fe of Castile, 
arose from the same principles as the daily executions of 
the French tyrant. It is because revolutions lead to such 
terrible results, by so flowery and seductive a path, that 
they are chiefly dangerous ; and because the ruin thus 
induced is irrevocable, that the seducers of nations are 
doomed by inexorable justice to the same infamy as the 
betrayers of individuals. 

Two unsuccessful attempts at assassination increased, as 
is always the case, the power of the tyrant. The first of 
these Wits made by an obscure, but intrepid man, of the 
name of L’Admiral, who tried to assa.ssinate Collot d’llcr- 
bois ; the second by a young woman, named Cecile Ilenaud. 
L’Admiral, when brought before his judges, openly avowed 
that ho had intended to as.sassinate Robespierre before 
Collot d'Herbois.* When called on ti» divulge who 
prompted him to the commission of such a crime, he 
replied firmly-~« That it W'as not a crime ; that ho wished 
only to render a service to hi.s country ; that he had con- 
ceived the {)roj<‘ct without any external .suggestion ; and 
that his only regret was that he had not succeeded.” 
Cecile called at his house, and iiitrcated in the most earnest 
manner to see Robespierre ; the urgency of her manner ex- 
cited the suspicion of his attendants, and she was arrested. 
Two knives, found in her bundle, aftbrded a presumption as 
to the purpose of her visit ; but there was no other evidence 
against her, and she positively denied on her examination 
having intended to injure any one. Being asked what w as 
her motive for w ishing to see him, she replied— “ I wished 
to see how a tyrant was made. I admit I am a Royalist, 
because I prefer one king to fifty thousand.” She behaved 
on the scatfold, when executed by the sentence of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal some weeks after, with the firm- 

• The followlnpr letter, found amoTifr Robespierre’s papers, ghnvve with 
what feelings he was regarded at the time by his partissna ete saisi 

d’horreur en appreuant les dangers que tu as couru; rassure.toi, brave 
repubUcaiu. L Etre Supreme, dont tu viens de prouver Fexistenoe, vielle 
iur tes jtmrs ; ils seroiit conserves ninlgrfe tea enneinis notubreux, et la 
Repnblique sera sauvee. On t’a tendu un piege en t’offrant pour demeure 
le palais national : garde-toi de I’aceepter : on ne peut etre anal du peuple 
et habiter un palais ’’—Cttoyen D. d RoBEsetRRHs, 12 JVatHol, An. ii 
iiiidiU trowU ehtz Robespierkh, ii. 132. 
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uess of Charlotte Corday ; a great ntimber of other persons, 
sixty in all, wore involved in her, fate, among whom 
were a niimbor of young men, brought from the frontier, 
where they had been bravely combating in defence of tlieir 
country. Her father, aunt, and brother, were doomed along 
with her, though she solemnly protested their innocence, 
and there was not a vestige of evidence against them. 
Among the rest was a youth named, Hy polite Mont- 
morency Laval, of distinguished talents and fine figure, 
whose only oflence was the name he bore and the genius 
ht‘ had inherited; and a beautiful young wmman, Made- 
moiselle Saint Amaranthe, a friend of Robespierre, who 
was executed with her mother for an expression accident- 
ally dropped wdien in company with himself, at dinner at 
his own house, on the number of deputies who were about 
to be brought to punishment. The whole sixty wore con- 
ducted together in red shirts to the place of ('xecution, as if 
they had all been assassins ; though not one stroke had 
bei'U given, and hardly one knew another evem by sight. 
The trial of the whole before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
just took two hours.* Foinjuicr Tinville was indignant at 
their firmness. “ I must get,” said he, “ with the eortege 
to the scaffold, should it cost me my dinner, to see if they 
will hold out to the last.”^t 

The Committee of Public Salvation took advantage of 
the sensation produced 4)y this unsucc(‘ssful attem])t, to 
bring forward a pro]>osal for the refusing of (piarter to the 
English and Hanoverian troops. On 29th May, Ban^re 
read in the Convention the rt'port of that ruling com- 
mittee, which recounted all the ho.stilities of England, 
and accused that power as being the instigator of these 
conspiracies. “ Too long,” said he, “ we have slept on 
cons))iracies ; the plots of Danton and Hebert have not 
awakened ns. Yet a few days of impunity to the English 
and Austrians, and the country will become only a lieap 
of mins and ashes, covered with the crimes and vengeance 
of despotism. Let u.s, then, declare war to the death witli the 
English and Hanoverians. Soldiers of liberty ! when the 


• “ (lit Fouqnier, ** romme elles sont efFrontfes : ij Ciut que j'aille 

les roir ni(»ntfr mr I'cchafaud p(mr iii’a.«surer $i elUi> «*oiwenfrc»nt Co. 
raef^rc. dust^ y mr patut^r de ditwr.'’ — Phi'umomuk. v. 277 . 

+ Mademoijspllp Saint Aniarantlie lnok<*»l go bo.autiful ^^itlltileficarletrobA 
rpHveted on lier ciicokR, that in a fortnijrlit all the Parisian ijilit*# had red 
tliaviU “ ala Saint Aniaranihc.”~/><uj’ Ami*, xii. 302. 
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CHAP, chances of war shall ftirow an English or Hanoverian into 
XV. your hands, think of the ashes of Toulon and La Vendee. 
Strike ! None should return to the liberticide shores of 
Britain, nor enter the free realms of France. Let the 
Englihh slaves perish, and Europe will be free.” On this 
rcfujrt the (^n ventioii decreed unanimously , — “ No prisoner 
shall be taken from the English or Hanoverians''* R(jbe.s- 
pierro spoke w jth singular satisfaction of* this bloody 
resolution : “ It will,” said he, “ be a noble subject of con- 
templation to posterity — it is already a spectacle worthy 
of the attention of earth and heaven, 'to see the It^rescn- 
tiitive As^elnldy of the French people placed on the inex- 
haustible volwino of conspiracies — with the one hand bear 
to the Eternal Author of all things the homage of a great 
people, and with the other launch the thunderbolt against 
the tyrants, and recall to the world the flying footsteps 
4>f liberty, justice, *and virtue. They shall j>erish, the 
tyrants lea<.>ued against the French people : they shall 
p<‘risii, all the factions which are leagued with them for 
1 Monitour destruction of our liberties. You will not make peace, 
jjHii .NUiy. but you will give it to the w’orld, you will take it from 
criine.”^ (Loud applause.) 

Meanwhile, a magnificent feto was pre])ared by the Con- 
^ vention in honour of the Supreitie Being. Tw’o days 

K^tein before it took place, Robespierre was appointed President, 

ti'u* entrusted w'ith the duty of»Supreme Pontiff on the 
Ucinn «iid iK'casion. lie marched fifteen feet in advance of his col- 
tto*i^i.plerre. ^ brilliant costume, bearing flowers and fruits 

Jun«7. in liin hands. Ilis address to the people, which follow ed, 
W'as both powerful and eloquent.. “God,” said he, ^^has 
not created kings to devour the human race; he ha.8 not 
created priests to harness them like vile animals to the 
chariots of kings, and to exhibit to the world examples of 
perfidy, avarice, and biiseness; but he has created the 
universe to attest his pow^er, and man to aid him in tlie 
glorious undertaking — to love hisifellow^s, and arrive at 
happiness by the path of virtue. It is he who placed in 
the bosom of the triumphant oppressor remorse and terror, 
and in the heart of the oppressed innocent calmness and 
resolution ; it is he who compels the just man to hate the 
w'icked, and the wicked to respect the just ; it is he who 


• n n«* SPfR aiicun pTisomiier Aniflnit ou Hanovericn Dt'Cr#*/*, 7 Prai- 
rialt 1794. {2eiA JJtiy.) — J/oniieur, 29t/i May 1791. 
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makes the motlicr's womb leap wi'ili teii*lonioss ami joy, cH \p. 
and bathes with delicious tears the eyes of a son ])ressed xv. 
a^iinst his mother’s bosom ; it is he who causes the most 
imperious passions to yield to the love of country; it is 
he who has covered nature with charms, with riches, and 
majesty. All tliat is ^?ood flows from him, or rather 
is a part of himself. Evil springs from depraved man 
who opj)resses, or permits the oppression of his fellow- 
creatures. Tho Author of Nature, in engraving, with his 
immortal hand, on the heart of man the code of justice and i 
equality, has traced the sentence of death agjiinst tyrants, xxxiii. 179.’ 
He has bound together all mortals by the chain of love — 
perish tho tyrants who would venture to break it ! ” ^ 

Tliese eloquent words excited, as well they might, the 
warmest hopes in all ])resent that RobeK])ierre was about js 
to put his principles in practice, and at length bring the iioppsit 
reign of blood to a close. But tliey Verc speedily d.'ushed 
to the earth by the words which closed his addres.s — by 

“ People ! to-day let us give ourselves up to the transports In^ worinf’ 
of pure happiness; to-morrow wc will with increased 
energy combat vice and the tyrants ! ” The ceremony on 
this occasion, whicli was arranged under tho direction of 
the painter David, was very magnificent. An amphitheatre 
was ph'iced in the gardens of the Tiiileries, opposite to 
which wore statues representing Atheism, Discord, and 
Selfishne.ss, which werd* destined to be burned by the hand 
of Ilobespierre. Beautiful music opened tlie ci^rernony, 
and the president, after an eloquent s]>eech, seized a torch, 
and set fire to the figures, which were soon consumed ; 
and when tlie smoke cleared away, an effigy of Wisdom ;ijo. 
was seen in their place, but it was remarked that it was 342. 
blackened by tlie conflagration of those that had been “•.•J22. 
consumed. Thence they procci-dcd to the Champ de Mars, 
where patriotic songs were sung, oaths taken by the young, 
and homage offered to the Bupreme Bcing.^ 

The.se measures an<l declarations on the part of Itohes- 
pierre, produced a great impression in Europe. Foreign 
natioiKs, who had been horrified by the awful catastrophes CreaHm- 
of the Reign of Terror, had seen with undisguised satis- 
faction tlie execution of Danton and his party, who had by*tiio»e 
commenced the lU'VoIiition, and brought the King to the eSo^ 
scaflfold ; and of liebert and the Anarchists, who liad car- 
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CHAP. Tied its atrocities anb impiety to their most dreadful 
XV. length. When, therefore, they beheld the government 
which haxl effected their destruction, expre.ssing such 
humane sentiments, in such beautiful language, the hope 
became general that a reaction had at length set in : that 
Robcs{)ierre had acquire<l the mastery of the Revolution, 
and that out of the excesses of anarchy had arisen the 
1 Tiarfi. n. power which could coerce it. Foreign powers, according- 
i^ri began to enterhiin sanguine hopes that the Revolution 

yiii. ' ’ had reached its limit, and that a government had at last 
arisen with wdiich it might be pnicticable to negotiate, and 
possibly conclude a durable peace.^ 

The effect of those steps wa.s not less remarkable in 
., 0 , France itself. At the fete of the Supreme Being, on 7th 
Groat power June, the jiowor of Robe.spierre appeared to have reached 
such a j>oint, that, far beyond that of any king, it more 
pitrre. ntiarly resembled that of a god ujutn earth. Never,” 
stfiys an cyev itne.ss, “ had the sun shone with a brighter 
rfadiance : never w^as a more joyous and enthusia.stic con- 
course of spectator-s a.s.sembled. Robe.spierre himself was 
a.stonished at the immense crow'd of peojde who filled 
tlie gardens of the Tuileries. Hope and gaiety beamed 
from every countenance ; the smiling looks and elegant 
costume of the w'omcn diffused a universal enchant- 
ment. As he marched along, overshadowed by his jdumes, 
adorned with his tricolor scarf, the air resounded with cries 
of ‘ Vive Robespierre !’ and his countenance w\as radiant 
with joyfulncss. Alexander, when declared the son of 
Jupiter by the oracle of Ammon, was not more proud. 
^ See how they applaud him!’ said his colleagues. ‘He 
would become a god ! he is no longer the high priest of 
the Supreme Being.’ ” The Committee of Public Salva- 
tion being now avow'cdly in possession of supreme power, 
3 Viifttp, their adulators in tlie Convention and Jacobin Club offered 
d^J"irR£*v^' ensigns of sovereignty. But they had the good 

riti 9 th sense to perceive that the people were not yet prepared 
Therm. 1 %. change, and that the sight of guards or a throne 

Smart, IrS , , » . i •' i i 

1S9. iii^st. might shake a power against which two hundred thousand 
(taptives in chains could notfSbuse re.si stance. ^ “The 
Th. vi. 339. members of the Committee, ”Tmid Couthon, “ have ^o 
tlesire to be assimilated to de.^pots ; they have no need of 
guards for their defence ; their own virtue, the love of the 
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people, Providence, watch over tln^r days ; they have no chap. 
occfision for any other protection. When necessary, they xv. 
wilh know how to die at their post in defence of free- 
dom.*’ * 

But the retreat from crime is not to nations, any more 
than individuals, on a path strewed with flowers ; and 
many and woful were the (^lamities through which France Adiiiuonai 
luid to pass, before it regained the peace and security of a 
settled government. This was speedily demonstrated, iievoiution 
The bloody intentions announced by Hobespierre were 
t<jo effectually carried into execution on the st'cond day 
follow ing the fete of the Supreme Being, by the decree of 
the 22d Prairial, for increasing the powrers of the llovolu- 
tionary Tribunal, passed on the motion of Couthon. By 
this sanguinary law, eva^ry form, privilege, or usage, cal- 
culated to protect the accused, were swept away. Every 
postponement of justice,” says Couthon, “ is a crime ; every 
formality indulgent to the accused is a crime : the delay in 
piini'^hiiig the enemies of the country, should not be 
greater than the time reqiii?flto for identifying tlieni.” 

The right of prosecution w'as extemhal to the Convention, 
the Committee of Public Salvation, the Committee of 
Cencral Safety, the commis'^ioners of the Convention, and 
the public accuser ; no distinction was to he made between 
members of the Convention atid ordinary individuals. 

The right of insisting for an individual investigation, and 
of iK'ing ilefended by counsel, liad been wdthdrawui by a 
])revious decree on .lime 2. In addition to those struck 
at by former laws, there w’ere included in this new 
decree, “ all those w ho have seconded th(^ projects of the 
enemies of Fratice, either by favouring the retreat of, or 
shielding from punishment, the ari>tocna*y or conspirators ; 
or by j)ersecuting a/id calumniating the patriots ; or by 
corrupting the mandatories of the people ; or by abusing 
the principle.^ of the Revolution, of the laws, or of the 
government, by false or perfidious applications ; or by 
deceiving the repre>entatives of tlic people ; or by 
sj»reading discouragement or false intelligence ; or by 
misleading the public 1011SO instructions or depraved 

• “ Je tien» «Vun<* personnp prnir ravr>iT entendre aux TiiUerie* le jonr de 

In feto ce mot eiifrfriquc d'un vrai S.inR.eulotte— * Vovex ee be te-UJ co 

n'e>.t ]>a.s anaez dfttre le nialtre : il fnut encore qii'ilHuit un Uieu.’” — VlLATK, 

Mj/stires de la Mire de Jjieu IfcvuiUcs^ 32. 
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CHAP, example.” The* proof 'requisite to convict of these multi- 
fariouh oifcnces was declared to be— “ Every piece of evi- 
” ' donee, material, moral, verbal, or written, which is suffi- 

U>fcr«*', cient to convince a reasonable understanding.” The 
Revolutionary Tribunal was divided into four separate 
Pari, courts, each possessing the same powers as the original, 
n*4. Morll- ^ public accuser, and a sufficient number of judges and 
Jun© '^r**ac awarded to each, to enable them to proceed with 

ii. leb, 161. rapidity in the work of extermination. ^ 

Accustomed as the Convention was to blind obedience, 
they were startled by this project. “ I demand an 
Debate on it adjournment: If this law passes, nothing remains,” said 
v©ution?and l^^aiups, “ but to blow' out our brains.” Alarmed at the 
rernarkHbi© agitation which pretailod, Robespierre mounted the 
K^Kobei-^^ Tribune. “ Eor long,” said h(‘, tlie Assembly has argued 
piwire. and decidtKl on the same day, because for long it has been 
Jiberab'd from the empire of faction. Two opinions, 
strongly pronounced, divide the Republic. The one is to 
punisii severely and inexorably all attempts against liber- 
ty ; the other is the cow'ardly and criminal opinion of the 
aristocracy, who have never ceased since the commence- 
ment of the Revolution to demand, directly or indirectly, 
an amnesty for the conspirators and enemies of the coun- 
try. For two months the Convention has sat under the 
sword of assassins ; and the very moment when liberty 
appears to have gained its greatcht triumph, is precisely 
the one when the conspirators against the country act 
w'ith mO>t audacity. Citizens, be assured the conspirators 
wish to diviile us — they wi>h to intimidate us ! Have wo 
not defended apart of tlie Assembly* against the poniards 
which wickedness and a false zeal would have drawn 
against them ? We expo^e ourselves to individual assas- 
sins to destroy those who would ruin the Republic. We 
know how to die, provided the Convention and the coun- 
try are saved. I demand that the project be discussed, 
article by article, and without an adjournment. 1 have 
’***.‘!V observed that for long the Convention has discussed and 
2»)2. M<»ni. decreed at once, because a great majority w^ere really 
intent on the public good.* I demand that, instead of 
u. 160, 161. pausing on the proposal for adjournment, w'e sit till eight 
at night if necessary, to discuss the project of the law 

• Th« seventy -three arrested Girondists. 
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which has now been submitted to it.” The Convention chap. 
felt tiieir master, and in thirty minutes the law was passed. 

On the following day some members, cliieHy adherents “ ’ 

of the old party of Oariton, endeavoured to overthrow 
this sanguinary decree of the Assembly. Bourdon de itieffoptuai 
rOise proposed that the safety of the members of the Siy Ui® 
Convention should bo provided for by a special enactment, 
to the effect that they should not be indicted but in pur- 
suance of a decree of themselves. He was ably supported 
bv Merlin ; and the Legislature seemed inclined to adopt 
the proposal. Couthon attacked the Mountain, from 
which the opposition seemed chiefly to emanate. Bourdon 
replied — “ Let the members of the Committee know,” 
said he, “ that if they are patriots; so are we. 1 esteem 
Couthon, I esteem the Committee ; but, more tlian all, I 
esteem the unconquerable Mountain, which has saved the 
public freedom.” — “ The Convention, the Committee, the 
Mountain,” said Robespierre, “ are the same thing. Every 
representative who loves liberty, every representative 
who is resolved to die for his country, is j)art of the 
Mountain. Woe to those who would assassinate the 
people, by permitting some miserable intriguers to divide 
the patriots, in order to elevate themselves on the public ’ Pwri- 
ruin !” The imperious tone of Robe.spierre, the nieiiiices 
of his colleagues, again overawed the Assembly, and the 
law passed without the protecting clause j)roposed by 
Bourdon. Every individual in the Convention was now 
at the mercy of the Dictators ; and the daily .spectacle of 367. 
fifty persons executed, was enough to subdue more un- 
daunted spirits.^ 

It is not surprising that the Convention, in this manner, 
made an unwonted effort to avert the passing of this 
terrible law ; for the consciences of many told them, w hat Robe«-* 
is now knowm to have been the case, that its almost 
unlimited powers were mainly directed again.st them- tiveninpaas- 
selves. From the invaluable papers found in Ib^bespierre’s 
possession after his death, by Courtois, and first published 
in 1828,* it is now known that the secret views of 
Robespierre, in proposing this sanguinary law, were to 

• “ Papier« Inedita trouves cher. Kobetpierre, 8t JuRt, Vtxym, &c. Parts, 

1S28. 3 vols." Thev ha<i b«*en iti k*"**!^ part, in the firnt in^tanoo, t>upprrR«ftd 
by Courtois : and a complete set was first published by the French goveru- 
nient ou his death, iu ls28. 
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destroy a large portion of the Convention. He was in 
despair at tlie universal profligacy, selfishness, and corrup- 
tion with which he was surrounded in all the branches of 
administration, civil and niilitaiy. Universal suffrage and 
s<*lf-government, insterul of havhig produced a better set 
of public functioTiari(‘s than those who had owed their 
appointment to the nobility, luid brought up one so infinitely 
worse, that Robesjiierre, the incarnation of the democratic 
principle, felt that tlie first step in social regeneration 
must be to destroy tliem all. He was overwlielmed with 
liorror at the situation of the commonwealth, and the 
total failure of the vast streams of blood he had caused to 
flow to })roducc any, even the slightest, practical amelior- 
ation in the administration of affairs. He con.stantly 
sai<l — “ All is lost ; we have no longer any resource ; I 
see no one to save the country.'’* The project of this 
law, a.s it struck at nearly all the members both of the 
government and the (kmvention, was accordingly warmly 
combated in both the Committees and the Assembly. It 
was brought forward in the latter with the knowledge 
only of Couthon, and, as soon as the discuission was over, 
it M'as veliemently assaile<i in the Committee of Public 


Son finit* otait profondotnont ulceroe : quoique dans les procos 
d'lh'l'ert, do Uanton.ot <lo ('haunictto. uno foule des per.son.'i^es bion dignes 
dt‘ 1 oussont »‘t0 jiihteiiuMit Irappos, il d**plon»it ni'annioins que de 

viloH pa.'.hunis, quo la Imino ot Ui > ongoanco, et m»n }>as I’amour do la patiie 
et do 1 rq\ut«', ouusent disoonio ot nmrquc los trtos qu’il failait abattre. 11 
qiio los oAooutious ii')i\aioiit on non diininuo los dangors. Auronr de 
hu, ttux prouiit ih postoa do la Hopubhqno, il vo\ait do«^ h»»innies sans })ru. 
blto, suns ijKfurs, si>uillo.s pmir la plupart d'aotos infainos. et opf)endant 
eiivircnmos d uno p<»puhinto a travors la<}UoUe il otait i»res<jno inij»(»ssiblo de 
les attojndro. 11 voyuit so groupor autour d'eux d'autres lioimnes qui 
ii'iivaiont anlo la bonne oauso quo pur t*uitos aortes do inauvais niuyons, ot 
qui doployajont maintonant pour doieudro eui-riu^iiies tomes los rosuuroes 
do l intriguo. du tnousonge, et do la oaluiunio, aver I’liabilite qu’ils a\aient 
AC<]ui8 j>ar uue )»ratiquo do six annors. Ainsi il otait en jtroie an degoflt 
et mix dosespMirs. Qu'iniportail que nos aruioes etaient viotorieux de 
I'etranger? A I iuterieur et dans le eontre nioiue de .sa torce et de sa puis- 
sasce, la nation otait p.w.sidee par des serlrrat.s? N’otait-il pas evident que 
ranurehie, la rontre-n*volmion, et la restauration de I'aueionne regime, 
(itment les cM)nHe(juoure.s priwhainos ot inovitablos d’nn tel etat de choses? 
IVndant les tlerniers jours qu’n’ tVequontu les ofiiuites. Robespierre disait 
liabituolleuwnt— ‘ Tout est perdu; il n’y a plus de resources; Je ne vois 
plus personne pour sauver la patrie.’ 11 proposa la loi du 22 Pralrial dans 
i'uniquo but de creer un pimvuir a brider, dont il premeditait de se servir 
en temps opportun p(*ur oiuiror la Convention. 8t Just etait .absent, il 
cominnniqua son projet a Couthon seulement, et celni-ri se ohargea du 
rapport. Itillaud. Coliot, Harere, et Yadier, n'ont eu eonnaissanoe que par 
le rapport de Couthon, et ils ont repousse eette loi dans le sein du comity 
uvee plu*< <renergie que T AssenihR'e olle-iuorae n’avait mis a la critique.” — 
Jihtoire ParUmtuioire, xxxiii. 182. 1 83. 
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Salv^ation.* The truth was, that Robespierre, St Just, 
aii<l Cuuthon, uow stood nearly alone there : they beheld 
the legislature and whole offices of government, from the 
hight*5?t to the lowest, filled by such an infamous set of 
scoundrels, wdiom uiiivei'bal suffrage had brought up to 
the head of affairs, that they could see no chance for the 
Republic but in extending extermination to nearly the 
whole j>ersons in authority in the state.^f 
Armed by this ticcession of power, the proscriptions 
proc*eeded during the next six weeks with redoubled vio- 
lence. The power of the Committee of Public Salvation 
was prodigious, and wielded with an energy to which 
tliere is nothing comparable in the history of modern 

• “ I.e lendftnairi du 22 Pruirial, BilLiud Varennes acouso Jmutornent 
ioliespitTre imssitdt ((uil I'litre uu coniite. ot lui rojiroolu* (I’avoir portt* a 
lA Convention scnl avee Coutlion It* docret ulionunable qiie faiaait I’etlroideti 
patriotes, ‘ be jour,' ajoutc Biliaud. ‘ oii un uiemhre du ooinite se pennet- 
ri de }irosentt*r at'ul un docret :i l.i Convention, U n'ya plusde liberte inaia 
1 1 voldiitu d’lin seul.' ‘ .Ic vois bit*n,’ dit Robespierre, ‘ (jue je suis seuJ, et 
que perhonnt* m* me soutient et aussitAt il deeliiimi avec t’ureur. Hes eris 
rttiient si fbrts.que snr les terrasses des Tuilerifspluiieurs citojeiiB s'etaiont 
rasseinbles. On I'eruia les fi'iietres, et Ton continiia la discussion avee la 
m»*ine eludeiiT. ‘ Jo sais,’ dit Uolx'sjjierre, ‘ <pi il y a dans la Conveidion 
une f.iclioii qui veut lue jierdre, et to defends iyi Uuamps.’ ‘ II faut done 
dire,' repreud Biliaud, * d apres ton tleeret, qm* tu veux ^uillotiner la Con- 
tention.' Kobesjuerre repond avec af^itiition, ‘ Voiis en etes tous tcnioins 
que je ue dis pas que je veuillefaire f*uill<ttim‘r la (Jonvention Nafioiiale; jo 
t<‘ coniiaiH niaintenant,’ ajouia-t-il en s'adressant a Bdinud ‘ Et inoi aiissi, 
y ft* coiinats coinnie un Anti-revolutionaire,’ r*‘pond le ilernier. Jtobospifjro 
s'agita, se prnincnant dans le eoniitc ; il jiorta son hj j) ocrisie jusqu'i 
repamire dcs lannes.” — Leroinlrc, ile VerRaffles, tits lUux Mnnlres 

tics Comfth, Not' hlhf Hist. Pari, xxxiii l.K-l, 

f Ainonp the \er> interestinfr papers found in Robespierre's house after 
his dentil, was the follow ini? note in his own handwritiiijf, as to the charae- 
t<*r of s(»inc of the leadinp; members of the (Convention, whose coalition 
soon after produced his overthrow: — “ Tons les chefs de la Kevolution 
sont des scelerats deja notes par dcs traits d'imnioraJite et d’infuniio. 
Thuriot ne fut jamais qu'un pariiMtnd’Orlcans; son silence depuis la chute 
de Canton, et depuis son expulsion des Jaeohins, contralto avec son 
liavardape eternel avant cette epoque. Il se borne a intriguer sounlement 
et h s’apiter lieaucouj) a la >fontapm*, lorstpie Ic Cormte du Halut Ihiblique 
j»r<>pose une raesure fatal aux factions. liourdon de I’Oise a’fst convert de 
crimes dans la Vendee, ou il s’est doimc de pluisir, dans ses orpies avec le 
traitre Tunk, ile tuer des volontaires de sa main. Il joint la pertlde k 1a 
furetir. 11 a ctelc plus fonpueux defenseur de 1' atbeisrne II n’a ccsk6 de 
faire dn deerot qui prm’Liine rexistence ib* I’Etre Supreme un moyen de 
susciter dans la Montapne des enneinis au pouvornnuent, et il a reussi. L© 
jour de la fi^te, en presence du peiiple, il a'est permls siir ee sujet les plus 
grossiert-s sarcaaines, et les dcelamations les plus irideceutes. Leonard Bour. 
dim— intriguant nn'prise de tous les temps, J un des prineipaux complices, 
ami inseparable de Clootz, il etait initic duns la cons]:»iration tramoe chez 
Gobel, Kien n’f^gale la bassesse des intrigues qu’il mit en muvre pour 
grossir Ic nmnbre de ses penslonnaires. Il (:tait aux Jacobins I'uo des 

orateurs le.s plus intarissables pour propager lea diK'trines d’Hebert.” 

Notes Scriles de la main de RoitKsrtRRRK ; Papi«r$ inidits de Robespikeke, 
il. 37, and iii. 1.1 *, and lUtt. Pari, xxxiii. IC'<, 172. 
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Europe. The rpling principle of that extraordinary go- 
verniiicnt was to destroy the whole aristocracy both of 
rank and talent.^ Power of intellect, independence ’ of 
thought, was in an especial manner the object of the Dicta- 
tor’s jealou-sy ; lie regarded it witJi more aversion than 
the aristocracy cither of birth or wealth.* It was on this 
foundation that his authority rested ; the mass of the 
people ardently supported a government w’hich wiis rapidly 
destroying every thing which was above them in station, 
or su}>erior in ability. Every man felt his own ednse- 
quohee increased, and his own prospects improved, by the 
destruction of his more fortunate rivals. Inexorable 
towards individuals or leaders, Robespierre was careful of 
protecting the masses of the community ; and the lower 
orders, who always have a secret j)lcasiire in the depression 
of their superiors, beheld with satisfaction the thunder 
which rolled innocuous over their heads, striking every 
one who could by possibility stand in tlieir way. The 
whole pliysical force of the Republic, wiiich rnu.^t always 
bo drawn from the labouring cliisses, was thus devoted to 
his will. The armed force of Paris, under the orders of 
lien riot, and formed of the lowest of the rabble, was at 
his dispos?il ; tlic Club of the Jacobins, purified and com- 
poicd according to his orders, %vere ready to support all 
Ins projects ; the Revolutionary Tribunal blindly obeyed 
ln.s commands ; the new municipality, with Ilenriot at 
its head, was devoted to his will. By the activity of the 
Jacobin clubs, and the universal prevalence of the same 
interests, a similar .state of things prevailed in every 
department of France. l;nivcr.s;illy the lowest class con- 
sidered Robespierre as identified with the Revolution, and 
as centring in his p(‘rson all the projects of aggrandisement 
which were afloat in their ininds.^ None remained to 

• “ QupI est le but ? L'execution df la constitutiun en faveur du peuple. 
Qufls fieront nos enrirniis ? L<*s lioiTinip^ 1 1 ; ieux ft les riches. II taut dor.c 
^ckirer le peuple ■ nisis queN aunt les obetaeles a l instruction du peuple? 
Le» f'erivatii* mereenaires, qui I egareiit par des impt)s.tureR journaiieres et 
impudentes. Que eonelure dela? Qu'il taut proscrirt Irs (criwins comme 
plus (ian<j^r€ux etinetiMs dr la pntnr Qufls aont les moyens de terminer 
la guerre eivile? Proscription drs ferinrim perjidfs M contre-revolution. 
naires; prop.i};rition debnn*. rents 2. I'uiiitiou des Iraltres et c<»n«pirat€Urs. 
3. Nomination di*" geiioreux patriutes, distribution des nutres. 4. Subsis. 
tenee ft lots popnliirrs.'' — Ctitfc^ismf ferite par la main df Jiobfspiorrt. 
Papirm it.hlits trvuvis cAei Uoukbimkhrk, ii. 13. 
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contest bis authority but the remnants of the Constitu- 
tional and Girondist parties, who still lingered in the 
Convention. 

In pursuance of these principles, the government of 
Robespierre, amidst all its severity to those who were 
either elevated by birth, possessed of fortune, distinguished 
by talent, or allied by habit or inclination to any of these 
higher classes, had made several steps towards the establish- 
ment of. institutions designed for the elevation and relief 
of th^ labouring poor, and which, if combined with a just 
and rational government in other respects, might have 
been attended with the most salutary effects. Education,” 
said Barere, in the name of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, “is the greatest blessing which man can receive: 
it is the only one which the vicissitudes of time cannot 
take away. The incalculable advantage of revolutions is, 
that merit obtains the rank which is due to it, and that 
each citizen fills the situation for which ho is qualified by 
the species of talcTit which he possesses. The Republican, 
therefore, should be instructed in such a manner, as to bo 
prepared for every situation either of peace or of war.” 
In pursuance of these principles, it was decreed that six* 
young men should be sent to Paris from every district in 
the Republic, to bo educated at the public expense in the 
Ecole de Mars, and placed under the immediate direction 
of the Comuiittee <jf Ihiblic Salvation, to bo instructed in 
the .art of war and fortification. This w’^as immediately 
carried into effect, and became the foundation of the far- 
famed Polytechnic School, which furni.shed such an 
inexhaustible supply of skilled officers for the armies of 
the em])ire.^ 

The frightful misery in the interior of the empire, the 
natural result of the Revolution, at the same time attracted 
the attention of government, and they prepared to 
meet it in a noble spirit. “ While the cannon,” said 
Carnot, in the name of the (committee of Public Salvation, 
“ thunders on the frontier, mendicity, that scourge of 
monarchies, Iuls made frightful progress in the interior. 
Yet it is an evil di.sgniceful to a republic, incompatible 
with a popular government. The shameful word hegyar 
should be unknown in a republican dictionary, and the 
picture of mendicity on the cartli^has hitherto been nothing 
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CHAP, but that of constant conspiracies of the class of proprietors 
against that of non* proprietors. Let us leave to insolent 
^ despotism the construction of hospitals, to bury the unfor- 
tunates whom it has created, or to suj)port for a moment 
the slaves whom it could not devour. That horrible 
generosity of the despot only aids him in deceiving the 
people. Despotism has favoured the mendicants only 
because they were base and suppliant. But what has it 
done for the general wide-spread indigence of the country ? 
What for tottering age or helpless infancy ? What for the 
bereaved widow or the weeping orphan 1 Nothing, because 
it was in(lej)endent, and would rather perish than fall at 
their feet. The true principles of beneficence ar# to suc- 
cour, iu their own Aomes, infaney and youth where it is 
destitute ; manhood, where it is sick or without cinploymefit ; 
old age^ where it is impotent or infirm.^' In ]>ursuance of 
the.se ju.st and enlightened })rinciples, a great variety of 
regulations were brought forward and decreed for the 
relief, in their own homes — not in hospitals or by money 
charity— *(if orphan and destitute children, and their edu- 
cation ; for the succour of middle-aged men and women 
in a state of temporary destitution ; and for the permanent 
support of widows, the aged, and the imi>otent, as w'ell as 
those who had been mutilated in the public service, and 
their widows and children. — Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 
j The true principles of the management of the poor are to 

Muy 20. ’be found in the report of the Committee of Public Salvur- 
regular governments will never act so wisely 
t>6. ’ for their own as well as their people’s iiitcre.st, as when 

they take this leaf out of the book of their enemies.^* 
Kubeft}>icrre, shortly before bis fall, thus summed up 
the principles of his ndministnition. “ I have spoken of 
the virtue of the people ; but that virtue, demonstrated 
by the whole Revolution, w'oiild not alone suffice to defend 
us agiiinst the factions wdio never cease to corrupt and 

• The provisions of this law, evidently drawn up by Robespierre, and 
agreed to by the Committee of Cublie Salvation and the C.»nvention, are 
▼«ry remarkable, and may serve a.‘« a model fur many governments, which 
in otljer respects with justice decry their proceedings. Its detail^ are far 
too minute for a work of general history, but the principles on which they 
were founded were these; — 1. Tluit the succour of the destitute, the 
orphans, and the impotent, is a duty of the state, and should be discharged 
by the public functionaries, and from the state funds. 2. That the distri- 
bution of relief should be made by u public officer, to be appointed for that 
purpose m each of the dv j ai uuvius uf the Republic. 3. Tiiat Ui each 
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tear asunder the Republic. Why is’ chat ? ^ Because there chap. 

are two wholly different people in France. The mass of 

the citizens, pure, simple, loving justice, and friendly to 

liberty ; that mass which luis conquered its enemies within, 

and shaken the throne of tyrants. The other is a mass of Remarkable 

rascals and intriguers, of aristocrats and charlatans, who Kesliierpe 

would convert jwwer and instruction to no other purpose on the pnn. 

but their own aggrandisement. As long as that impure govoJil^ient. 

nice exists, the condition of the Republic will be unhappy 

and precjirious. Let them reign for a day, and the country 

is lost. It is for you to deliver yourselves from them by 

imposing energy and unchangeable concert. In saying these 

words, I am perhaps sharpening poniards against myself, 

and it is for tliat very reason that I pronounce tliem. You 

will persevere in your principles and your triumphant 

march ; you will stifle crime and save yonr country. I 

have lived enough. I have seen the French people start 

from the depth of servitude and debasement to the summit 

of glory and of republican virtue. I have seen their 

fetters broken, and the guilty thrones which oppressed the 

earth shaken by their triumphant arms : I have seen — 

more marvellous still — a prodigy which the corruptions of 

tlie rnonareliy, and the inexperience of the first periods of 

the Revolution, could hardly have permitted us to hope — 

an assembly invested with the power of the French nation, 

marching with a firm and rapid step towards the comi)letion 

of the public happiness : devoted to the people, and to the 

department tliere slioll be opened a register, to bo entitled “ Book of 
National Benencenc’e," in whii-h hlmJl be a title, 1st, For intirm or aged 
cultivators; 2d, For infirm or aged artisans; 3d, For mothers and widows. 

For these classes it was calculated that there would bo required in all the 
depart incuts : — 

Francs. 

For the first, . . . 7,144,000 or L.285,760 a-jeor. 

For the second, . 2,040,000... Hi, 600 

For the third, . . 3,060,000 ... 122,400 ... 

For the sick poor in their own 

houses, ... 160,000 ... 6,400 ... 

12,404,000 ... 496,160 ... 

The sum allotted to each pauper receiving public aid was to be ten 
sous (4d ) a day For each adult, and six sous a-day (2Jd.) for each ebUd 
under ten years of age. The whole relief was to be given in the houses of 
the poor ; and it was calculated that in the first instance the number of 
families in health receiving succour would be 108,000, or 42.^,000 indivi- 
duals, and the sick 21,000. There can l>e no doubt these numbers were 
below what would have been required; but these enactments contain tiiie 
principles of all right legislation on the subject.— 8ee /iutoire I'arlemtn^ 
iaire de Ici RivoltUiont xaxiii. 37, 68. 
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triumph of e<][uaUtyf worthy of giving to the world the 
signal of liberty and the example of every virtue. Com- 
plete, then, citizens, your sublime work ! You have 
placed yourselves in the front rank, to sustain the first 
etforts of tlie enemies of humanity. We will deserve that 
honour, arnl we will trace with our blood the path to 
immortality. May you ever display tliat unalterable 
energy, which is recpiired to enable you to resist the 
monsters of the universe Combined against you, and enjoy 
in peace the fruits of your virtues and the blessings of the 
jx'ople !”' 

But in the mid4 of these warm anticipations and 
eloipient <lpciainations, the finances of tlie liepublic were 
<laily falling into a more <ieploi*able condition, and its 
prodigious exfK'nditure, external and internal, was sus- 
tained only hy a ceaseless and constantly incrca'^ing issue 
of a.ssignats. By a report of Cambon, the minister of 
finance, on iGtli May 1704, it ap]>eared that the assignats 
wliieli had h(‘en created up to that }>criod amounted to 
the onorrnoiiN sum of 8,778,000.000 francs (i<‘35 1,1 20,000 ^ 
sterling ;) of which number there still remained in circula- 
tion 5,808,0{K),0()0 francs, or £2X),i)20,000. So immense a 
mass of paper, amounting at the very lowest estimate to 
three times the whole present circulation of either France 
or England, taking both specie and bank-notes into view, 
of course could not exi^t in circulation without producing 
a d(‘precintion in its value to alnuxst nothing ; the more 
especially a.s the whole tran.sactions between man and 
man in the country were at a stand, in consequence of the 
blasting (qxTMtiun of the law of the maximum ; and 
foreign ciunnierce, equally with domestic expenditure, 
was at an otkI. But as the assignats bore a forced circulation, 
and the refusal to take them at par would probably lead 
to a denunciation at the neare.st revolutionary committee, 
there was no alteniativo but to shun the j>estilence as 
much as possible, and avoid eitlier selling any thing, or 
engiiging in any transaction whatever in which money was 
employed. But creditors could not do this, and fraudulent 
debtors gladly bought up assignats, and forced a discharge 
of their debts for a fiftieth or hundredth part of their real 
value.^ 

While the assignats were thus sweeping away the whole 
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(wpital of tJio f-tate, the march ot the Hevolution was 
equally devastating and relentless in the destniction of 
liiiman life. Tlic proceedings of tlio Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, after the law of 22d Pmirijil had passed, were so 
brief as hardly to deserve the name of a trial ; while the 
columns of the Monifeur of the following day exhibited 
fatal })roof, that to be arraigned before that tribunal, and 
sent to the guillotine, were in general the same thing.* 
l>an<ls of thirty, forty, and fifty persons were successively 
brought up, often two sets in a day, composed of men and 
women, old, middle-aged, and young, generally wholly 
unc<»nnocted with each otljer, and who never knew of each 
other's existence till they heard each other’s names in one 
ncciisation. Royalists, Dantonists, Anarchists, and Consti- 
tutionalists, were all huddled tr)gether in one indictment, 
under a charge of “ conspiracy against the Republic : ” and 
that fatal word w’as sufheiont to warrant a proceeding for 
life and death against a crowd of men and women, total 
strangers to eacR other, hut who had all, from some 
ground or other, awakened the jealousy of the Decemvirs, 
Tlie slightot symptom of disapprobation at the existing 
rv(nmc — a word, a look, a gesture, a sigh, a tear, were suffi- 
cient, if deponeil to hy the most infamous witness, to secure 
an iramediatc coiKlemnation ; and upon a charge of con- 
si)ir:icy with others whose ])rinciples and connexions wore 
diametricrdly oppo>cd to theirs, thus included with them in 
tlie same doom. In this way crowds of Royalists and Anar- 
chists wore sent to the scaffold together because the one had 
been connected with tliose who blamed the Revolution for 
going too far, the other for not going far enough. Even a de- 
claration by women that they w'ere pregnant, often failed in 
procuring so much as a temporary suspension of their fate, t 

• A rurious proof of this extraor»linary rajddity c«me out subspqijpntly 
on the trial of Foiifjui«*r I'inville. "Wolf, one of tiie clerks of the Kevolu- 
tionary Trihunal, beinp asked how it Jiappened that some i>erson8 hvl been 
executed wluise sonteiu-es had not even been sijnicd, pave the followlnff an- 
PH-er — “ No criminal could be executed without arertificale of the sentence 
/rom the principal clerk of court, and the clerk, for his own saf«'ty, would 
not five the certificate till he Jiad the sentence sipned hy the judge. But 
the time heinp too short for copying out these jiidpments the same day, the 
clerk obtained the judge's aigmiture to a form, which he could fill up each 
day at his leisure, and in the mean time he ran no risk in piving the requi. ' 
Bite certificate. But in this instance, where the aentence produced is atill 
blank, Lepri.s the clerk who wrote it, was himself arrested at five o'clock 
next morning, and executed at fi»ur oVlrwik in the afternoon." — Proets de 
Fococif-r Twviu.r. Bull, du Trib. lifv. No. 22. 

f “ I saw," said Wolf, a clerk of the Revolutionary Tribunal, “ at Ibast 
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CHAP. A deplorable equiality was observed between the number of 
persons indicted one day before the llevolutionary Tribunal, 

" and that which appeared next day in the columns of the 

Moniteur as having perished on the scaffold.* And so 
generally was the danger of expressing sympathy with 
the victims understood, that no tears were shed, nor did 
ii>eu* mournful visages appear even in the streets when the 
melancholy procession proceeded along, conveying them 
Duv*i,^ttr.t<) the scaffold ; and, if a dead body was seen on the way- 
rrur, iv. 369 , sido, tlic traveller, as in the days recorded by Tacitus, averted 
his eyes lest he should be seen to shudder, and denounced 
at the Jacobin Committee as a counter-revolutionist.^ 

The trial of these unhappy captives wiis as brief as 
during the massacres in the prisons. “ Did you know of 
the conspiracy of thd prisons, Dorivan” “No.” — “I 
cxj)Octed no other answer, but it will not avail you.” To 
alother — “ Are not you an ex-noble ?” “ Yc-s.” To a 
third — “ Arc you not a priest ?” “ Yes, but I have taken 
the oath.” “ You have no right to speak ; be silent.” — 
“ Were not you architect to Madame ?” “ Yes, but I was 
disgraced in 1788.” — “ Had you not a father-in-law in the 
Luxembourg]” “Yes.” Such were the questions which 
constituted the sole trial of the numerous accused ; often 
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ten or twelve women executed the day they had declared themBelve* prep, 
nant. Their wore, indeed, referred to the medical men ■, but on their 
dcclinlnff, tbrou};U terror, to tipeak decidedly, they were all executed.” — 
JUponnf tU Woi.v; Procisde FonuoiKR Tisvii.i,)-:, No. 22. 

• Tlie fullo\viu)r were the numbers daily executed in Paris during the 
latter i>erlud of the Reign of Terror ; — 
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no witnesses wore called ; their condemnations wore pro- chap. 
iiounced almost as rapidly as their names were read out ; XV. 
the law of 22d Prairial had dispensed with tlio nocossity of " 
taking any evidence when the court were convineed by 
moral presumptions. The indictments ’were thrown off ' Pror(»H d* 
by hundreds at once, and the name of the individual 
merely filled in ; the judgments were printed with equal 
rapidity, in a room adjoining the court ; and several p 
thousand copies circulated through Paris by little urchins, ^nn*, 
exclaiming, amidst weeping and distracted crowds — “ Here TahWu don 
are the names of those who have gained prizes in the lottery 
of the holy guillotine !” The accused were executed soon sue, 367 . 
after leaving the court, or at latest on the following after- 
noon.^ 

Since the law of the 22d Prairial had been passed, the • 
heads had fallen at the rate of thirty or forty a-day. “ This is 42. ' 
well,” said Fouquier Tinville ; but we must get on mofe KxecutioM 
rapidly in the next decade ; four hundred and fifty is the Lcrewed.* 
very least that must then be served up.” To facilitate 
this immense increase, spies were sent into the prisons in 
order to. extract from the unhappy wretches their secrets,* 
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CHAP, and designate to the public accuser those who miglit first 
XV. be selected. Tliese infamous wretches soon became the 
' terror of the captive.s. They were inclosed as suspected 
persons ; but their real mission was soon appaient from 
their insolence, their conse<iuential airs, the preference 
shown them by the jailers, and their orgies at the doors of 
the cells with the agents of the police. As they were sent 
there to get up a fresh consj)iracy in the prisons, they were 
not long of accomjdi.shing their j)ur])ose. A hundred and 
seventy wer<^ denounced at the Jjuxembourg alone. The 
spies, whose nli^ 1 ^ion was soon di>covered, wxu-e caressed, 
imj)lored by tlie trembling prisoners, and received what- 
ever little sums they had been able to secret about tlieir 
persons, to keep their names out of the black list ; but in 
vain.* The name.s of such as they chose to denounce were 
made uf) in a list, called in the prisons The Kvening 
Journal ' ind the public chariots were sent at nightfall to 
convey them to the Conciergerie, preparatory to their trial 
on the following morning. When the unfortunate captives 
heard the rolling of the wheels of the cars which were sent 
•to convey them, the most agonising susj>ense i)revailod in 
the prisijiis. They Hocked to the wickets of tlu'ir corridors, 
placed their ears on the bars to hear the list, and trembled 
lest their name should be called out by the officers. 
Those who were named embraced tlieir companions in 
misfortune, and received their la>t adieus: often the most 
»U«ux heart-rending separations we-re witnessed; a father tore 
Anii.s xii. himself from the arms of his children, a husband from his 
Tabioau ties shHekiiig wife. Sucli as siirvivfd had reason to envy the 
Th those conducted to the den of Foinjuier Tinville ; 

vi.*36S, 3 «y. restored to their cells, tliey remained in a state of suspense 
w'orse than death itself till the .>ame hour on the following 
asG,3»8. night, when tlie rolling of the cliariot wheels renewed the 
universal agony of the captives.^ 

To such a degree ditl the torture of suspense prey upon 
the minds of the prisoners, that they l>ecamo not only 
reckless of life, but anxious for death. They realised the 

• Immense sums of money wore jfiven by such of the captives as had 
succeeded in secreting any to these retches to procure even a temporary 
respite from insertion in the fatal lists, nor did they despise the smallest 
brihes. Sometimes their gratiheatious were as liiirh as 400 louis: some- 
times aa low as a buttle of brandy . — TaOlmu Historique de la Alaison 
JLiiaarc, p. 53. _ 
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terrible peculiarity which Dante describes as the lust aggra- 
vation of the Infernal Regions — 

“ Che e tHtito grere 

A lor, che Limentar gli fu si forte ; 

Ri8]»t>f.e; Dierolti molto breve. 

Quest! noil hunnu speranjta di uiorte." • 

The inhabitants who had reason to apprehend detention, 
becfiuie indifferent to all the precautions requisite to secure 
their hafety; many who had escaped voluntarily surren- 
dered themselves to their persecutors, or waited, on the 
high-road, the firsthand of the National Guard to appreliend 
them. The young Princess of Monaco, in the flower of 
youth and beauty, after receiving her sentence, declared 
herself iiregnant, and obtained a respite ; the horrors of 
surviving those she loved, however, so preyed upon her 
mind, that the next day she retracted her declaration. 

Citizens,” said she, “ 1 go to death with all the tranquil- 
lity which innocence ins})ires.” Soon after, turning to the 
jailer who accompanied her, she gave him a packet, con- 
taining a lock of her beautiful hair, and said — “ 1 have 
only one favour to implore of you, that you will give this 
to my son : proaiiso this as my last and dying request.” 
Then turning to a young 'woman near her, recently con- 
demned, she exclaimed — “ Courage, my dear friend ! 
Courage ! Crime alone can show weakness ! ” She ditnl 
with sublime devotion, evincing in her last moments, like 
Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday, a serenity scarcely 
ever witiies>cd in the other sex.^ 

Madame Lavergne hud hoped that, by her intercession, 
she 'Would move the hearts of the judges in favour of her 
husband, the commandant of Longwy. When she saw 
that all was unavailing, and that sentence of death was 
pronounced, a cry of Vive k Roi was heard ; all the spec- 
tators trembled at the fatal words. Vive le Hoi / exclaimed 
Madanie in more energetic terms ; and when those next 
her t^claimed that she had lost her reason, she repeated 
the sjiinc words in a calmer voice, .so as to leave no room 
for doubt as to her deliberate intention. She obtained the 
recompense she desired in dying beside her Imsbaud. Soon 

• “ "Wliat doth aggrieve them thu*, 

That they lament so loud r lie straight rcidied — 

I'liat will I tell thee briefly ; these of death 
Ko hope niuy entertain.’* 

(P ’ Caav’s Dagru, Inferno, Ui. 13. 
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after a sister fojlowed* tlie same method to avoid surviving 
her brother, and a young woman, to aecomjiany the object 
of her aff ection to another world. Madame de Grammont, 
disdaining to employ words in her own defence, which she 
well knew would be unavailing, protested only the inno- 
cence of Mademoiselle du Chatelet who sat at the bar 
beside her.* Servants frequently insisted upon accom- 
panying their masters to prison, and perished with them 
on the scaff'old.t Many daughters went on their knees to 
the members of the Kevolutionary Committee, to be allowed 
to join their parents in captivity, and, when brought to 
trial, pleaded guilty, though innocent, to the same charges. 
The efforts of the court and jury were unable to make them 
separate their cji.ses ; the tears of their parents even were 
unavailing ; in the generous contention, filial affection 
Jirevailed over parental love. A father and son were 
confined together in the Maison Lawirc ; the latter was 
involved in one of the fabricated consjuracies of the prison; 
when his name was willed out to stand his trial, his father 
came forward, and, by personating his son, was the means 
of saving his life, by dying in his stead.— Do you know,” 
said the president of the Kevolutionary Tribunal to Isabeau, 
“ ill whose pre.sciice you are standing?” — “ Yes,” replied 
the undaunted young man ; “ it is here' that formerly 
virtue judged crime, and that now crime murders inno- 
cence.” ^ 

The vengeance of the tyrants fell with peculiar severity 
upon all whose talents or descent distinguished them from 
the rest of mankind ; the son of Buff'on, the daughter of 
Vernet, [lerislied without regard to the illustrious namfts 
they bore. When the former was brought before the 
Kevolutionary Tribunal, on the charge of being implicated 
in the conspiracy in the Luxembourg, ho said — “ 1 was 
confined in the ISt I^uzare, and could not have conspired in 

• 

• ** I ftm aware," aaid she. “ it would be useless to speak about myself ; 
but wbut has this done, (pointiiijf to Madame du Chntelet) — she who 

newr tot)k any part in public strife, who belonged to no party, was involred 
in no intrigues, but svas devoted only to works of conscious bcnevolcnae ? 
There are otiiers a« innivccnt ; none so little liable to suspicion as she." — 
8«kao i)K Mkiluam. 147. 

f Oh spettacolo grande, ore a tenzone I 
Stmo aniore e itiaKiianiinH virtutel 
Ove la rnorte al viucitor si pone 
In preuuu, e’l inal del viuto ^ la salute." 

' OerutelciAVM L!hera!it^]\ 31 . 
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the Luxembourg.” “ No matter,” said Fouquier Tinvillc, chap 
“ you have conspired somewhere and ho was executed xv. 
M’ith the pri.soners from the Luxembourg. On being 
brouglit to the scaffold, he said, ** I am the son of 
Buffon,” and presented his arms to be bound. Florian, 
the eloquent novelist, pleaded in vain, in a touching peti- 
tion from prison, that his life had been devoted to the 
service of mankind, tliat he had been threatened with the 
Bastilc for some of his productions, and that the hand 
w hich had drawn the romance of William Tell, and depicted 
a paternal government under Nunia, could not be suspected 
of a leaning to despotism. He was not executed, as the 
fall of Robespierre prevented it ; but ho was so horror- 
struck with the scenes he luid witnessed in prison, that ho 
died after the hour of deliverance had arrived. Lavoisier 
was cut off in the midst of his profound chemical researches ; 
he pleaded in vain for a respite to complete a scientific 
discovery ; almost all the members of the French Academy 
wore in jail, in hourly expectation of their fate. Roucher, 
an amiable poet, a few hours before his death, sent his 
miniature to his children, accompanied by these touching 
lines — 

“ Ne Tous 6tonncz pas, objets charmans et doux, 

Si qu4>lque air de tristesse obseurcit mon visage ; 

Lorsqu’un crayon savant dessinnit inon image, 

J'attcudais I'echafaud et je songeais ^ tous." 

Andr 4 Chenier, a young man, whose eloquent writings 
pointed him out as the future historian of the Revolution, 
and Charapfort, one of its earliest and ablest supporters, 
were executed at the same time. The former was engaged, 
immediately before his execution, in composing some 


pathetic stanzas, among which is to bo found the follow- » 

ins'— * Vie d« 

® ^ rioHan, 

** Pout etre avant <^u« Thouro on circle promctice GStivrca, i. 

Ait pose sur i'email briilant, )HI 183. 

Dang leg soixante pas ou sa route est bopn 6 e, Lao*, xi, 48, 

Son pied sonore et vigilant, 49 and pr. 

Le sommeil du tombeau preisera mei panpicres " Hint, ij, 1^(5, 


At this unfinished stanza the pensive poet was sum- 428. 
moned to the guillotine. His brother Joseph, who had 
the power to save his life, refused to do so — even to the ch! 
tetirs of their common parent prostrate before him : lite- 
rary jealousy steeled the young revolutionist against the .332, 333 ‘ 
first feelings of nature.^ A few weeks longer would have 
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CHAP. swei)t off the literary talent as well as dignified 

XV. names of France. 

' 1-^4 midst of the general mas.>ii(!re, Malcshcrbes, tlio 

generous and iiitre[>id defender of Lous XVL, was too 
Execut ion of immaculate a character to escape destruction. For some 
Imi hlr*^*’*"* time he had lived in the country, in the closest retire- 
whole fami. merit ; a young man accused of emigration, concealed iii 
lySpre. house, furnished a pretext fur the apprehension of the 
luenii. venerable old man and all his family. When he arrived 
AprU2*. prison all the cajdives rose up and crowded round 

him; they brought him a seat ; “1 thank you,” said he, 
“for the attention you pay to iny age ; but I pc^rcoive one 
amongst you feebler than myself— give it to him.” He 
was brought Ix fore the Revolutionary Tribunal along w ith 
his whole family : even the judges of that sanguinary court 
turiud aside their heads to avoid helndding the heart-rend- 
ing spectacle. They w'ero all coiidenined together. His 
daughter, Madame de Rozambo, when preparing to mount 
thefatiil chariot, perceived ^ludemoiselle Sombivuil, whose 
lieroic devotion had saved her father on the 2d of Scjp- 
teinbor, but w'ho had again followed him to prison. 
Throwing herself into her arms, she exclaimed — “You 
have had the good fortune to save your father, and I have 
tlio glory of dying with mine!” Malesherbes stumbled 
over a stone as he crossisd the court, w ith his arms bound, 
to mount the chariot: he .said, with a .smile — “That is u 
bud union : a Roman would have turned back.” Recol- 
lecting, with the malice of demons, the heroic manner in 
wdiich he hud come fi>rw'ard to defend the unhaj)j>y Louis, 
the monsters invented a new and peculiar species of tor- 
ture for this noble character. He was selected as the last 
i Boi»«y victim fur execution, ami hati the agony of seeing his 
daughter, Madaim? Rozambo, and giand-daughter, Madame 
f^Mi***^ De Chateaubriand, with her husband, guillotined before 
Lm’, ii. V47, in« eyes,' ere death put a period to his sulferings.* When 
\x\^’ plank, his grey hairs w'ere observe^ to be 

367. sprinkled with the blood of the children he had seen suffer 
before him.^ Witli him was included in the indictment 

* ** Oh ffiojft! piii irran peim che la morte 
Dar ti, poss’ io r Suvrneti innanxi dunque, 

Cadaiiirli. Elettra pria.Pilade puscia; 

Quandi «*i sovr* esai <»ada.” — A i.»'ikri, OreHty Act !▼. scene 4 
—How identical is the inferoal spirit of cruelty in all ages 1 
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M. D’Espreraenil, so loiia: the idol of the pf)|>ulaco of Paris, chap. 
and who had done so much in its earlier stages to urge on xv. 
tlie Revolution. He was condemned and executed with 
Malesherbes, ami evinced the same sublime constancy in 
his last moments. 

The next trial of note, and perhaps the most iniquitous 
of the many iniquitous ones which took place before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, was thtit of the Farmers-genend Trial of tUo 
of the revenue. The only motive for their prosecution genorui,*' 
apj>ears to have been the hope of obtaining something 
considerable from the confiscation of their estates ; but 
the Committee of Public Salvation had much difficulty 
ill finding any charge to prefer against them. On Stli 
May Dupiii read a long report to the CoiiveiitioTi, con- 
cluding with a motion, wliich, like all the others at 
that period, was unanimously adopted, that all theFarmers- 
general then living should be sent to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Thither they were accordingly brought on the ^ 

8th, and at once condemned to be executed. The only 
thing like charge addiictMl against them was that of 
having made usurious profits, and mixed water with their \ PnirUuim- 
tvhacco prior to 1770 to make it weigh heavier ; on these nic, > . :i74. 
eliarges they were all straightwjiy condemned. When Fonn^rH-* 
going to the scallbld, it was discovered that in the hurry 
three Mibordinate officers had been sentenced instead of Trib. iiiW. 
three Farm ers-gen oral, and twenty-eight only wore exe- 
cut(‘d ; but the three missing ones were soon after got, all 7ch AUty. ’ 
between seventy and eighty years of age, and guillotined 
without mercy * 

Madame Elizjibeth, sister to Louis XVI., was the next 
victim. When slie was brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, the judges and the jury manifested an unusual qi Ma.imno 
degree of impatience for her coiidemiiation. Like the 
King and Queen, she manifested tlie utmost composure 
and serenity when uiuler examination ; heraiiswets, clear, 

• Thw wa» in th***!<* ti riii«; — “Qu’il est roriRtant qu'il a exists 

un cdiiiplot <'OMtre It* pouph* Fran^aia tentiant a favtiriser ^le tou* l«*a 
iiioypiis possililfs le succes il*i' tfuneinw tlt*IaFraiire, notaitiuiciit pn excr^ant 
touU‘ esppi'p (I’t'xaction et dt* ponruusion h«ir It* ppuple Fran^aia en mihnt 
au lahoc de t'eau et des ingrt tUfus nuisibles a la bante, en prenaiit 6 a 10 
pour cent .” — liuOrtm du Tribututf Rerolutiunnaire^ May S, 1794. It appears 
from Dupin's evidence, when afterwards Ftniquier Tinville wa* churped 
with this iniquity, that their death had jireviously been urran;;ed by the 
Committee of Publie Snlvation.—Procibi de FouqttiiK Tisviui.e; livM. dt 
2Hh. lUv.; li^pome de Dupin, p. 2. 
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CTIAP. distinct, and pe^-fectly tnie, left no room for suspicion or 
misconstruction. Being accused of having succoured some 
“ men who had been wounded in the Champs Elysees, on 

the occasion of the revolt, she replied — “ Humanity alone 
led me to dress their wounds ; I needed no inquiry into 
the origin of their sufferings to feel the obligation to relieve 
them. I never thought this a merit, but I cannot see how 
it can be considered as a crime.” — “Admit, at least,” said 
the president, “that you have nourished in the young 
Capet the hope of regaining th<; throne of Iiis father.” — “I 
devoted myself,” wiid she, “ to the care of that infant, wdio 
w:is the more dear to me as he had lost those to whom he 
ow'cd his being.” Being accu>ed of being an accomplice 
of the tyrant — “If my brother luid been a tyrant,” she 
replied, “neither you nor I w’ould have been where w^e 
now are.” She wois sentenced along with many others of 
illustrious rank and dignified virtue. On being taken to 
the room where the condemned were assembled, she 
exhorted them to die w'ith so much calmness and serenity, 
that they were all encouraged by her example. On the 
chariot she declared that one of her companions had dis- 
closed to her ^at she was pregnant, and thus wiis the 
means of savil^ her from destruction. When she had 
ascondcHl the scjitfold, having been appointed purposely to 
die the last, the executioner rudt'ly undid the clasp which 
closed the veil across her b^ea^t. “ In the name of 
modesty,” she said to one of the bystanders whose arms 
were not tied, “ cover my bosom ” * She died with the 

• “ *H K»l BvVjOKOVO* OfAUg 
no>.>njv T^oitoiav fvex^nf^ug Ttaup 

K^i/XTOi/<r’ « K^i/TTuy UQatuuy 

* EuRiiMDKs, Hecuba, 566. 

A in^tnnre of heroic virtue in death «H*currpd in a female martyr 

in the early Christian church Perpetua and Kelicitaa, both Christians, were 
sentenced, in the j e.ar 2lKi, to be killed by n ild cattle at Carthupe. Tliey were 
both attwiited accordingly by furious bulls, who tossed them on their horns. 
So violentwiw the shock that Perpetua fell on the ground stunned, but par- 
tially recovering her senses, ibe wsiS seen gathering her torn clothes about 
her, so as to conceal her limbs, and after tying her hair, she helped Felicitaa 
to rise, who liad been severely wounded, and standing together they calmly 
awaited another attack. The people, struck by their heroism, called out 
that they should be sent to the place where those not killed by the wild 
lieasts were dlsiMitched by the “ Confectorii,’* which wa-s accordingly done. 
— UWs St Ai’oitstiw, Ser»nn«s, 28'1 — 294; and Tkrtitli.ian, de Attima, c. 55; 
Tiu.rmont, Anna/es de f /empire, t. iii. p. 213. How’ interesting to tijid the 
noble coneeptioiiH of female virtue ft»rfned by the Greek poet, successively 
Tcjilised by the (''bristian martyr in the tiiird aud the ro^al victim in the 
eighteenth century. 
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serenity of an angel, praying foy those who had taken her chap. 
life. The beauty of her form, and the placidity of her xv. 
expresijion, awakened sentiments of commiseration even 
among the most savage of the revolutionary spectators. * Deux ’ 
Witli her was executed Madame de Montmorin — the same 
who^ when the Stitcs-general walked in procession to Duchi-nss 
church on May 4, 1789, expressed to Madame de Staid 
her distrust in the unbounded hopes of felicity to France 
which the latter anticipated from the Revolution.^* 

Custine, son of the celebrated general of the same name, 
was executed for having let fall some expressions of 
attachment to his father; Alexander Beauharnais for of custine'i 
having failed to raise the siege of Mayence. The former 
had been offered the night before his execution the certain and’ Die- 
means of escape : he refused to make use of them, as his 
doing so would have endangered the life of the daughter 
of his jailer, wdio had generously been instrumental in 
arranging the plan for his delivery. The letter of the latter, 
the night before his execution, was couched in the most 
touching strains of eloquence. Marshal Luckner, whom 
the Jacobins had so long represented as the destined saviour 
of France; General Biron, whose amiable qualities, not- 
withstanding the profligjicy of his chaijiter, had Ijpng 
endeared him to society ; General Lamarliere, whoso suc- 
cessful war of posts had so long covered the northern 
frontier; and many other distinguished warriors, were 
sent to the scaffold. All showed the same heroism in 
their last moments ; but not greater than was displayed 
by pacific citizens and young women, who had been totally 
unaccustomed to face danger. It was in the class of nobles 
that the greatest courage was shown : they firmly protested 
their devotion to their God and their king, and their * 
readiness to die in their service. The priests died like 
worthy martyrs of their faith, bestowing, to their last 
moments, the succours of religion on the captiv^p about 
to suffer, with whom they were surrounded. Many of the 
peasants and poorer classes piteously bewailed their fate 
in being cut off, they knew not why, and condemned, 
they knew not with whom. Dietrich, mayor of Stras- 
burg, one of the mo.st ardent friends of liberty, wrote to 

* Ante, c. ir. § 4. Her liuKband bad been murdered in the prinoni on 
September 2. 
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CRAP, his son the night bcfoic lys execution — “ As he valued his 
last blessing, riAer to attempt to revenge his death ” One 
’ prisoner alone excited the contempt of the spectators, 
by raising }>iteons cries on the chariot, and striving in a 
1 Ru 9 «ie en terror with the executioners on the scaffold : it 

iH:t 9 ,i)ar le Mjukme du Ihirri, the associate of the infamous flca- 
CuItTnl* i Louis XV. She piteously prayed for a minute’s 

42. Deux rosj)ite, and uttered shrieks when bound to tlie plank 
ae* ii fro7e ev(*rv heart with horror. Yet w\as this lamcnt- 

160 . l)uviii,ablc spectacle not without a beneficial effect: it recalled 
KTeur.iv l>coplc to a sense of the horror of the punishment, 
169 , 176. wliich, from the general heroism or re^iignation of the 
victims, liud cuine, strange to say, to be almost forgotten.^* 
While pre.-itituted beauty was thus evincing a fearful 
r,o picture of the weakness of splendid guilt in its last moments, 
Exf'outionoftho counige witli which a number of young women, sup- 
worn^n Iwim rocollectiruis of virtue and tbe influence 

Vordun and of roligioii, Underwent tlie same fate, excited univer.sal 
Wontniar. sympathy. Two ca^es in particular, at the 

very close of the Reign of Terror, attracted general notice, 
find contributed in no small degree to produce a general 
heart-sickening at the reign of blood. They are thus 
deap’ibed by an eyi'witncss of tlicse melancholy scenes : — 
“ On the 28th of May fourteen young women of Verdun 
were brought out for execution together, for no other 
crime but that of having pre‘<ented bouquets of flowers to 
the King of Prussia, when he entered the town in 171)2. 
They were all alike dressed in white, as if they had been 
going to a marriage. Tlieir youth, their beauty, their 
innocent air, touched (‘ven the most savage h(‘arts with 


pity, and many tears were secretly shed at the sight of so 
many innocent human beings being taken together to the 
scaffold. It was generally observed, after they had been 
guillotiuod, that it was like cutting the spring out of the 

• lx clflww des nobles que j'ai v\i,” gayg an eyenritnese, “la 

plus do courapo ; ils vantaient linuteuH’ntleur attaohenient iiialt«*ral)le pour 
ia royaute, et lour devouenient saus bornes pour leur roi ; ils repandaient 
avec joie lour sanp sur r<‘chafaHd ]>our la cause de monarchie. Mais ce qui 
ftait xin objet poiieral d'attendri..iscuient c'etaitla resipnatiun touchante dcs 
ininlstres de hi relipion Chretienne. Ils assistaient dans leur dernier mo- 
ment lea malheureux jirisonniers ; ils leur prodipualent toutes les consola- 
tions celestes, et leur fiiisaient envisaper la luort conune I'asyle de riiornnie 
ju«t« et persecute ; euxm^rnes donnaient l exeniple de toutes les vertus, et 
pratiquaient l.a nioralite 6vanpelique dans toute sa purete.” — Tohhau lict 
Prisoniilc Parit f*ct\dant la T<rreur, par tin Temoin Oculciird, i. 41, 42. 
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year. A few days after, the whole nuns of tho Abbey chap. 
of Montmartre, with the lady-abbess at their head, were xv. 
executed together. They began to chant the Salve Repina 
as they left the doors of the Conciergerie, continued 
singing during their wliole passage along the streets, and June i. 
the- movirnful strain had not ceased, tliougli they w^ere 
eighteen in number, till the head of tho last had fallen 
under the guillotine. Their constancy, piety, and resigna- 
tion produced a profound impression on the multitude, 
long uiiaceu^^tomed to impressions of that description, and 
for once silenced the furies of the guillotine,* who usually 
danced round the loaded chariots, singing revolutionary 
songs, from the time they left the doors of the Conciergerie 
till they reached tho scaffold in the Place Louis XV. It 
was chiefly in consequence of the mournful impression i Duval, 
produced by this execution, that the place of punishment Tern>ur i" 
was removed, first to the Place St Antoine on the 2 d June, 376,377.’ 
and on the 7 th to the Barrier de Tr 6 ne, in the Faubourg St 
Antoine.”^ • 

Dreadful as were these scenes at Paris, the career of 
revolutionary revenge was, if possible, more strongly 5, 
marked in the provinces than cv(*n in the metropolis. A Cmoitiog in 
full account of these atrocities would fill many volumes ; vinceH!*’ 
but a few' details, in addition to those contained in the for- 
iner chapt(‘rs, may serve as an example of tho rest. The ''*^*^‘‘**' 
disturbances on the northern .frontier led to the special 
mission of a monster named Le Bon to those districts, 
armed with the power of the B(5volutionary Government. 

Ilis appearance in these departments could be compared to 
nothing hut the apparition of those hideous furies so much 
the object of dread in the times of paganism. In tJie city 
of Arras, above two thousand persons, brought there from 
the neighbouring departments, perished by the guillotine. 

To add to the tortures of liis victim, Le Bon kept a man 
in suspense for a quarter of an hour under the bliAof the 
guillotine, in order to augment the bitterness of ucath by 
reading, before it fell, a letter which he knew woTild distress 
him. Yet even these atrf>citie8 were palliated in tlic Conven- 
tion, when the people of the north implored an investigation 
into them. “ The proceedings of Le Bon,” said Harare, 

“ may have been a little harsh as to farm; but these 

• ** Lcs lecheusp* de la guillotme.** 
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CHAP, charges have been suggested by wily aristocrats. The 
man who crushes the enemies of the people ciiii never be 
a proper object of censure. What is not permitted to 
the hatred of a Republican against aristocracy 1 How 
many generous sentiments atone for seeming harshness 
in the prosecution of the public enemies ? Revolutionary 
measures are ever to be spoken of with respect.” The 
Convention passed to the order of the day. It is no wonder 
they did so ; for it appears from a letter of the tJommittee 
of Public Salvation still extant, that his proceedings were 
expressly enjoined by themselves.* Mingling treachery 
and seduction with sanguinary oppression, this monster 
in the human form turned the despotic powers with 
which he was invested into the means of individual grati- 
fication. After having disgraced the wife of a nobleman, 
* who yielded to his enlbniccs in order to save her husband's 

homme. life, he put the man to death before the eyes of his devoted 

u Ke^oiu?* c<^^Jsort ; a species of treachery so common, says Prud- 
tiori, IV. 274 . homme, thsft the examples of it were innumerable. Child- 
whom he had corrupted w'ere employed by him as 
i. io 2 i Pre- spies upoti tlicir parents ; and so infectious did the cruel 
example become, that the favourite amusement of this 
little band was putting to death birds and small animals, 
with little guillotines made for their use.H 


• ** I.e coniitr, citoyen collogue, roiis fait observer qu’investe depouroirs 
iUimltca voua devez prendre daus votre enerKie tuutes Ics mesures com. 
mandees par le salut de U <*hose publique. L amnestie prononcee lors^rte 
la constitution Cap^tienne (cell® de 1791 ) et invocjuce par tou« les scelerats 
cst un crime que ne pent encuuvrir d’autres; les forfaits contre la Re- 
publique ne se rai’betciit-ils que sous le glaive. Le tyran I'invoqua — le 
tyran fut fi-app^. Sccouez sur ica traltres le flambeau et le glaive ; mai eluv, 
citoyen coIJegue, dans cette li^ne revolutionaire que vous decrivez avec 
courage; le cimut6 spplaudit a vos Uavaux.” — 8ign6, Barehk, Hii.lai » 
Varkmies, Carrot; Paris, 27 Jour du ueuvieme mois, Tan 2 de la ttepublique, 
(18th Oct. 1793.) Histoirede la Convrntum, iii. 207. 

f This monster was very amorous in his disposition, and mingled lechery 
with his cruelties. “ 11 ne caressait sa femme ou sa nwitres.se qu'il ne dit 
pas eu u^ie temps ‘ Cette belle tCte sera pourtant coupce des que j’aurai 
comniai4IP."’ . . . *H.e Bon est revenu de Paris ; tout de suite un jury 

UtrribUi aTinstar de celle de Paris a ett adopte au Tribunal Revolutionnaire. 
Un arrets vigoureux a fait claqueniurer les femmes aristocrates dont les 
marls sout incarceres et les maris doqt les femme.<^ le sont. line perquisi- 
tion vient d'etre faite par une commisgion ardenU de sept patriot cs, (j etais 
du noinbre.) La guillotine depuis cc temps ne disempare pos ; 1p< dues, 
les marquis, les comtes, les barons, males et femeVes, tombeut comme arele. " 
—Dabthk d RnsEsrjBRRR, No. 83. — Pap. trouv. chez Robespierre: and Rap. 
da CovRTois, Ibid. i. 75. 

It is a curious fact, highly Illustrative of the progress of revolutions, that 
this numster in the human form was at first humane and inoffensive in his 
government, and that it was not till he had received reiterated orders from 
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The career of Carrier at Nantes, isirhere the popular ven- 
geance was to be inflicted on the Rojalists of the western 
provinces, was still more relentless.* Five hundred child- 
ren of both sexes, the eldest of whom was not fourteen 
years old, were led out to the same spot to be shot. Never carrier at 
was to deplorable a spectacle witnessed. The littleness of 
their stature caused most of the bullets, at the first dis- 
charge, to fly over their heads ; they broke their bonds, 
ruslied into the ranks of the executioners, clung round 
their knees, and with supplicating hands and agonised 
looks, sought for mercy. Nothing could soften these 
assassins ; they put them to death evenHf when lying at 
their feet.t A large party of women, most of whom were 
with cliild, and many with babes at their breast, were put 
on board the boats in the Loire. The innocent caresses, 
the unconscious smiles of these littleSnnocents, filled their 
mothers’ breasts with inexpressible anguish ; they fondly 
pressed them to their bosoms, weeping over them for the 
last time. One of them was delivered of an idfant on the 
quay; hardly were the agonies of childbed over, when she 
was pushed, with the new-born innocent, into the galley. 

After being stripped naked, their hands were tied behind 
their backs ; their shrieks and lamentations were answered 
by strokes of the sabre ; and while struggling betwixt 
terror and shame to conceal their nudity from the gaze of 
the executioners, the signal was given, the planks cut, 
and the shrieking victims for ever buried in the waves. 


Robespierre, with ft hint of n dungeon in caee of reeisal, that hii atrocities 
commenced. Let no man, if he is not conscious of the utmost firmness of 
mind, be sure tliat he would not, in similar circumstances, have done the 
same. — Docbkssb D’AnaamiKs, vii. 213, 214. 

* ** Tout sans exception est incendie, massacre, devast6; des villes, d«s , 
hourgs, des villages, habitus par des patriotes, ont disparu, ctle fer a achet6 
ce que la damme cpargiiait. O’est ainsi qu’on a resuscite la Vendoc," — 
Happort de Jvlius d Robbsiuerrk, 30 Vtntote 1704 ; FapUnlnidUt 
tr<mv4« chfx Robespikrkk, IKo. 83. 

f ** Qnis fhit ille dies. Marias quo moenia victor 

Corripuit? Quantoquo grddu mors see va cucurrlt? 

Nubilitas cum plebe perit; iatequeVagatur * 

Ensis ; et a nullo revocatum est pcct.ore fetram. 

Stat cruor in templis ; nmltiqae rubentla caedb 
Lubrka saxa madent; Nulli sua profVtit wtas. 

Nop senis extremum plguit, vergentibus annts, 

Prmcipitisse diem; nec, primo in limine vitte, 

Infanm miseri nascentia mmpere fata. 

Criinine q«o parvi caidem potu^e merer! ? 

Bed satis est, jam posse inori — trahit ipse furoris 
Impetus; et visum leuti, qusssisse noeentero.** 

Loca.v, PharsatiOt U. 99. 
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CHAP. ITiiman cnielt]^, it Wbuid be supposed, could hardly go 
XV. beyond these executions ; but they were surpassed by Le 
Bon* at Bordeaux. A woman was accused of having wept at 
the execution of her husband ; she was condemned, amidst 
the applauses of the multitude, to sit several hours under 
ChaitcAub. the suspended blade, which shed upon her, drop by drop, 
t Kil *Loa. blood of the deceased, whose corpse was above her on 
vet, 123. the scaffold, before she«was released by death from her 
agony.^t 

One of the most extraordinary features of these terrible 
jg times, was the apathy which the better classes both in 
General Ap». Paris and the provinces evinced, and the universal 
clatuTof pro- disposition to bury anxiety in the delirium of present 
prietors. etijoyment. The people who had escaped death went to 
the operas daily, with equal unconcern whether thirty or 
a hundred heads had*fallen during the day. The class of 
proprietors at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and all the principal 
towns, timid and vacillating, could not be prevailed on to 
quit their hearths ; while the Jacobins, ardent, rockless; 
and indefatigable, inured to crime, plunged a merciless 
sword into the bosom of the country. The soldiers every 
where supported their tyranny ; the prospect of ransacking 
^ cellars, ravishing women, and plundering coffers, made 
them universally faithful to the government. “ When in 
a country which we all conceived to be on the point of 
regeneration,” says Lou vet, ‘^the men of property were 
every where so timid, and the wicked so audacious, it 
* Loovvt, became evident that all assemblages of men, once dignified 
"With the same of the people by such fools as myself, are, 
nliliijrv truth, nothing more than an imbecile herd, too happy 
372.^ to be permitted to crouch under the yoke of a despotic 
master.” * 

The Committee of Public Salvation incessantly uiged 
Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, to accelerate the 
executions. He himself declared, on his subsequent trial 
— " That on one occ^on they ordered him to increase 

• Son of the Le Bon at Ams. 

f The principle of the commissKriee at Bordeaux wae to destroy the 
mercantile aristocracy. ** II iaut tuer Varutoeratie mercantile comme on a 
celle des prStres et dee nobles. Les commiMsires frappent a coup sur; 
ils ne ibot grSce A personne; parcequ'ila sont eonrain^us que si les aria^ 
teorates n’ont pas pris one part active dans les conspirations, ils n’ont 
pas moine appele la contre>revolution dans leUr coeur.^— Papiers InSdUt 
tromts tkez Hokspibabr; DAii.t.XT, No. 84: BausAET, No. 85; and Rap. 
port de OooaToiB, yol. L 7£^ 76. 
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them to one hundred and fifty a-da/, and that the propo- chap. 
sal filled his mind with such horror, that, as he returned 3 CV. 
by the Seine, the river appeared to run red with blood, 
and the pavement on the streets to be strewn with decapi- ^ 
tated human heads.” The pretended conspiracy in the Efforta’of 
prisons served as an e^ccuse for a frightful multiplication 
in the number of victims. One hundred and sixty Public Sii- 
were deiyunced in the prison of ^he Lu^^mbourg alone ; 
and from one to two hundred in all the other prisons of nuttwcrcg. 
Paris. A fabricated attempt at escape in the prison of 
La Force, was made the ground for sending several hun- 
dreds to the Revolutionary Tribunal. Fouquier Tinville 
had made such an enlargement of tlie hall of that dreaded 
court, that room was afforded for one hundred and sixty ^ 
to be tried at once ; and he proposed to place at the bar 36^, 374?** 
the whole prisoners charged with the conspiracy in 
Luxembourg at one sitting. He even went so far as to «. 
erect a guillotine in the court-room, in order to execute 
the prisoners the moment the sentence was pronounced ; sse.nss. 
but Collot d’llerbois objected to this, as tending to 
demoralise punishment.” A guillotine had been prepared, reur.iv.ssi, 
however, with four blades placed crossways, which could 
behead four prisoners at once.^ 

But tlicre is a limit to human suffering ; an hour when ' 

indignant nature will no longer submit, and courage gg 
arises out of despair. That avenging hour was fast Horror at 
approaching. The lengthened files of prisoners daily led eTly*tho^^* 
to the scaffold, had long excited the commiseration of number and 
the better classes in Paris; the shops in the Rue St 
Honore were shut, and its pavement deserted, when the tiona. 
•melancholy procession, moving towards the Place do, la 
Revolution, passed along. Alarmed at these signs of dis- 
satisfaction, the committee changed the place of execution, 
and fixed it first on the Place St Antoine, and soon after June s. 
at the Barrier de Trdne, in the Faubourg St Antoine ; hut Jun# 7. 

» even the workmen of thg,t revolutionary district mani- 
fested impatience at the constant repetition of the dismal 
spectacle. The middle classes, who constituted the strength 
of the National Guard at Paris, began to be alarmed at the 
rapid progress and emdmt descent of the proscriptions. At 
first the nobles ^d ecclesiastics only were included } by, 
degrees the whole landed proprietors were reached ; but 
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♦ CHAP. the work of destx action seemed to be fast approach- 

ing every clas^ above the lowest. On the lists of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, in the latter days of the Reign of 
Terror, are to be found tailors, shoemakers, hairdressers, 
butchers, farmers, mechanics, and workmen, accused of 
, anti-revolutionary principles. From tfie 10th June to 
the 17th July, that court had sentenced twelve hundred 
»Mo itew eighty "five persons to death. The people/elt pity 
JudTi to for these proscriptions, not only from their frequency, 
their near approach to themselves. Their reason was 
xjr? 42 . ^ at length awalfened by the revolutionary fever having 
66° T»/vi o^tlmustcd itself ; humanity began to react against thecease- 
370. less effusion of human blood, after all their enemies had 
been destroyed.^ 

A considerable party in the Convention eagerly embrac- 
^ ed the same sentiments ; their conspicuous situation ren- 
Opinioiiii of dered it probable that they would be aniong the first 
^^ctims, and every one, in the hope of saving his own 
•ubject. life, ardently prayed for the downfall of the tyrants. It 
was well known in that Assembly that Robespierre had 
let fall some expressions, indicating an intention to destroy 
many of its members ; and the law of 22d Prairial was 
regarded as a means of attaining that object. The Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation was not ignorant of these 
dispositions. But these expressions of public ^feeling 
only inspired the oppressors with greater impatience for 
human blood. "Let us put,” said Vadier, "a wall of 
heads between the people and ourselves.” — The Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,” said Billaud Varennes, "thinks it has 
made a great effort when it strikes off seventy heads 8»-day ; 
but the people are easily habituated to what they always* 
behold : to inspire terror we must double the number.” — 
" How timid you are in the capital !” said Collot d’Her- 
bois ; " can your ears not stand the sound of artillery ? 
It is a proof of weakness to execute your enemies ; you 
, should mow them down with cannon.” The judges of 
tDetix Revolutionary Tribunal, many of whom came from 

^ of Toulon, laboured incessantly at the work of 

Lto. xi.’ss, extermination, and mingled indecent ribaldry 'and jests 
370 unrelenting cruelty to the crowds of captives 

tt. 327. who were brought before them.* An old man, who had 
lost the use of speech by a paralytic afiectlon, being placed 
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at the har, the president exclaimed — ‘‘K'l matter; it (is chap/' 
not his tongue, but his head that we want.** ^ XV. 

The superstition or terrors of Robei^pierre furnished the 
first pretext for a combination to shake his power. The 5^ 
members of the different coxnniittees, alarmed for their Affuir of 
own safety, were secretly endeavouring to undermine his 
influence, when the fanaticism of an old woman, named '^J‘*®** 
Catherinfe Theot, gave them the means of extending their powei* 0/ 
apprehensions to a larger circl§. She proclaimed herself 
the mother of God, and announced the appioaching arrival ?2th June, 
of a regenerating Messiah. An ancient ally of Robespierre, 

Dom Gerle, was the associate of her frenzy ; they held 
nocturnal orgies, in which Robespierre was invoked as the 
Supreme Pontiff. The Committee of Public Salvation, who 
were acquainted with all their proceedings, and from the 
majority of whom Robespierre was now almost entirely 
estranged, beheld, or feigned to behold, in these extniva- 
gances, a design to make liim the head of a new religion, 
which might add to the force of political power the weight 
of spiritual fervour. Vadier was entrusted by the Com- 
mittee with the duty of investigating the mysteries ; his 
report, which was read amidst loud laughter in the Con- uth June, 
vention, represented the conspiracy as the result partly 
of the immeasurable malice of the priests, partly of the 
formidable faction which the popular axe had destroyed 1’* 

It turned the fanatics into derision, but at the same 
time denounced them as worthy of deatli ; and they were 
accordingly thrown into prison. The opponents of Robes- 
pieri|, in the Committee and Convention, eagerly seized 1 Rapport 
hold of this circumstance to connect his name with the Vtt4iiw. 
remnants of former superstition, and expos© it to that ixxiii!'j42, 
most formidable of all assaults in France, the assault of gjg^**^* 
ridicule. Robespierre strove to save these fanatics, but his Liic*xL 69, 
colleagues withstood his influence : irri^ted, he retired 
from their meetings, from which he was ab^nt for the ^357! 
next six weeks, and confined himself to the club of the 
Jacobins, where his power was still predominant.! ' 

Naturally suspicious, the apprehensions of the tytant 
now increased to the highest degree. His house was SuspWmui 
guarded by a body of Jacobins, armed with pistols, cl^fly 
composed of jurymen from the Revolutionary Tribniial. uwiawneA 
He never went out unless attended by this obnoxious bAnd, 
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table was covered by letters, in which he was styled 
the Envoy of God,” the ** New Messiah,” the “ New 
Orpheus.” ♦ On every side his portrait was to be seen in 
marble, bronze, or canvass, and below each, lines in which 
the Jacobinical poets extolled him above Cato and Aris- 
tides. In the bed of Catherine there was found a letter 
addressed to Robespierre, in which he was styled, “the 
Son of the Supreme Being,” “the Eternal Word,” “the 
Redeemer of the Human P^e,” “ the Messiah designated 
by the Prophets.” Old women wrote to him in thestrain of 
the Song of Simeon, rejoicing they had lived to see the 
advent of the day of salvation. Children over the whole 
feepublic were called after his name ; the admiration with 
which ho was surrounded approached to idolatry. But all 
bis efforts, and all the adijlation of his satellites, could not 
dispel the terrors which haiT seized his mind. In his 
desk, after his death, was found a letter in the following 
terms : — “ You yet live ! assassin of your country, stained 
with the purest blood of France. I wait only the time 
when the people shall strike the hour of your fall. Should 
my hope prove vain, this hand which now writes thy 
sentence, this hand which thy bewildered eye seeks in vain, 
tliis hand which presses thine with horror, shall pierce 
thee to the heart. Every day I am with thee ; every hour 
my uplifted arm is ready to cut short thy life. Vilest of 
tnen, live yet a few days to be tortured by the fear of my 
vengeance ; sleep to dream of me ; let my image and thy 
fear bo the first prelude of thy punishment. This very 
night, in s^njing thee, I shall enjoy thy terrm : buj thy 
eyes shall seek in vain my avenging form.”* 

• “ Tol qui '6cl«r« Punivers par to* ecrits, tsaisU d’effi-oi les tyrant, et 
raasure le c*c»ur d« toaa leu |>«u{>le». Tu retnplis k monde do ta renomm^e ; 
tos princifivs stmt cotix <k la nature, ton langage celui d’humanite ; iu rends 
les homines il leur dignity ; *eo*nd eriaUsur, tu riffinere* iei-bks le geiure 
kumain.~~3 P. Bkssor. "—Papier* trovT'^* ches RoBf- simerre, ii. 116. 

** B^nl aoH Robespierre, le digue iiuitateur de Brutus. Tous reposent 
sur Yotre s^e incorruptible. La courunne, le triuiupbe yous sont dils, et 
Us vous seront deferes en attendant qUo I’eneena civique fhme devant 
I'autal que nous vous eleverona, et que la posterity reverera tant que lea 
homines oonnnltront ie prix de la liberty.”— /Md. ii. US. 

“ Votre taclie est €crito daua les Uvres du desthi ; ^e sera ^gne de votre 
grande fime."— /bid. ii 119. 

**,Le nature vient de me donner un (Us; j'ai os£ le charger dii poids de 
ton mom. * * * Je me suis <Ut a inoi.m^me— Robespierre a toujours 
4t4 et sera regard^ dans les st^*les fbturs oomme la pierre de Tangle du 
Buperbe Mihce de notre constitution. Piaise k Dieu que pour finir ton 
otivrage tu ne confie qu^a toi-mSme Texeoutiou de ton place et de tea 
desslnea."— /bid. U. 125, 126. 
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His violent partisans strongly urged the cteAP. 

adoption of the most vigorous measures. Henriot, and the 3 cv. 
Mayor of Paris, were ready to commence a new naassacre, 
and had a body of three thousand young assassins ready * 
to aid those of September 2d ; S| Just and Couthon were Henriot M»d 
to be relied on in the Committee of Public Salvation ; the ® 
president Dumas, and the vice-president C*>ffinhal, were to measure*. ' 
be depended on in the Revolutionary Tribunal. ‘‘ Strike 
Boon and strongly,” sjiid St Just. “ Dare ! that is the sole 
secret of Revolutions.” The secret designs of, Robespierre 
are clcfirly revealed in the following letter, written to him * 
at this period by Payan, then mayor of Paris, and entirely 
devoted to his interests : — “ The change of all others mo^ 
essential, is to augment the powers of the central govern- 
ment — all our authority is useless ; it is alone by augment- 
ing the central power that any good can be doiie.*^ 

Would you crush the refractory deputies, obtain great 
victories in the interior ; bring forward a report which 
may strike at once against all the disaffected. Pass salu- 
tary decrees to restrain the journals ; render all the public 
functionaries responsible to you alone : let them be inces- 
santly occupied in centralising public opinion : hitherto 
your efforts have been confined to the centralising of the 
physical government. I repeat it*: you require a vast 
report, which may embrace at once all the conspirators, 
blend them all together ; the Dantonists, tlie Royalists, the , 
Orleanists, the Hebertigts, the Lafayettists, the Bourdon- Ami*, xU, 
ists. Commence the great work.” They had already 
marked out^ TalHen, Bourdon de POise, Thuriot, Rovere, xxxiii. 356 , 
Lfieointre, f’anis, Mones^er, Legendre, Fr6ron, Barras, and 
Gambon, as tne first victims. But the conspirators had no ' 

armed force at their command : the club of the Jacobins, JobJ*. 

which they wielded at pleasure, was only powerful pje^re, i. 6S, 
r ‘x 1 i-x »!• • • XL -xx -.56; and U. 

from Its weight on public opinion ; the committees of m. 

government were all arrayed on the other side. Robes- 
pierre, therefore, was compelled to commence the attack 

* ** Apprenex li tout lei eitoyen* de la France qu^une mort inf&me attend 
toui crux qul I’oppnient au Kouremeinent r^volutionnairc ; qne las 
gereurs de Rapports fSHeent de reflexions telntaires. et que le Coiiflt^ dn 
Salut Public aoi]uiert ]e plus de confiances. et plus d'importance, At plus 
d'autorite: Anpmentont, auymmUmt la mn$ge du poweoir oentrole, pour 
qu’elle ecrasA lSii<‘iiement tous les ctmspirateurs. Vuus ne pouTM paa 
oboklr dedwonsunees plus &trorahle* pour frapp^ tout UtcoHtpiftideurg.’* » 

— VMiAJt d Roitssrixiuie, 9 Messidor, Ann. fl. Papkrt iroutfs . 

msttB, ii. 359, 364. ^ 
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CHAP, it tho Convention Ue expected to sway them by the 
XV. teiW of his voi^ ; or i^ contrary to all former prec^ent, 

“ they held out, his reliance was on the municipality, and 

an ii^surrection of the people, similar to that which had 
been so successful on t^e 31st May. By their aid he 
hoped to effect the proscription of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, and their associates in the Mountain, as he had 
formerly done that of the Girondists, and of the Commit- 
tee of Twelve, and measures were in preparation at the 
Hotel de Ville for carrying these intentions into effect.* 

In a meeting of the Jacobins, held on the 3d Ther- 
^ midor, (21st July,) he prepared the minds of the audience 
fn«nrr«ction for a revolt agaiust the Convention. ** The Assembly,” 
thl^ftbin*. “ labouring under'^ the gangrene of corrui>tion, and 

8i«t Jt^r. unable to throw off its impurities, is incapable of saving 
the Republic : both will perish ; the proscription of the 
patriots is the order of the day. For myself, I have one 
foot in the grave ; in a few days I shall place the other in 
it ; the result is in the hands of Providence. You see 
between what shoals we are compelled to steer j but we 
shall avoid shipwreck. Generally speaking, the Conven- 
tion is pure : it is above fear as above crime. It has 
nothing in common with a knot of conspirators. For my 
own part, happen wHat may, 1 declare to the counter- 
iMijt 11 revolutionists, who seek their own safety in the ruin of 
their country, that, despite all intrigues directed against 
me, I will continue to unmask the traitors, and to succour 
4U. jount. the oppressed.” The Jacobins were by these and similar 
N® addresses prepared fora revolutionary movement ; but the 

«90. secret of the insurrection, whicK was fixed for tho 9th 

Thermidor, was confided only to Henriot and the Mayor 
of Paris.^ ^ 

The leaders of the Convention and of the Committees, 
on their side, were not idle. The immediate pressure of 
danger had united all parties against Robespierre. He 
marie no secrel^ in the popular ^iety, of his resolution 

• ** ConMU.O^nlirml de 1* common* d* Peri*, 9 Thermidor, CoUoi ’ 

d'Herboim Amtr. Leonard Bourdon, Fr€ron, TaUien, vnie* Carnot, Puboia 
Craned, Vadier, Javogue*. Fooch^ Granet, et Mois* Bajrle, aeront arr#t^ 
pour delirrer la Convention de roppremion on ila la retiennent. Une 
oouromte civique eat offerte aux dtojena qoi arr^terunt re* 

ennemia du peuple. Lea roSmM humniea qoi ont renv^rae le t^rati et la 
fketitm BriamR, anSanteront tons eea M^lereta d^aigaH qoi out pint 
qoe Louia XVI., puiaqn’ila ont mla en arreatatlon lea ineilleur* patriotes." 
•— JPiSce intdU9 trouvde ehta RoasaruKaaK; Pari, xuiiL 3S6. 
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to deeimate tlie Conventioii. At leaving one of the meA- CRAF* 
iiigs where his dinsigns had been openly expressed, BarSre xv. 
exolaimed*^^* That Robespierre is insatiable ; because we " 
won’t do every thing he wishes, he threatens to break 
with ns. If he speaks of Thuriot, Ouffroi, Rover 6 , and Mowu^cof 
all the party of Banton, we understand him ; even should 
he demand Tallien, Bourdon de TOise, Legendre, Fr 6 ron, it. 
we may consent in good time ; but to ask Duval, Audoin, 

Leonard Bourdon, Vadier, Voulandj is out of the question. 

To proscribe members of the Committee of General Safety, 
is to put the poniard to all our throats.” Impressed with 
these feelings, they resolved to stand on their guard; 
though they did not venture to commence an attack oh ^ 
Robespierre, whose name was terrible, and his influence cauue^s*. 
still so much the object of dread. Tallien was the leader 
of the party, an intrepid man, and an old supporter of the Thirm. 37. 
revolutionary tyranny ; but who had been awakened, 
during his sanguinary mission to Bordeaux, to better Mig. li. 329 
feelings, by the influence of a young woman with whom 
he lived, afterwards well known as Madame Tallien, of 4 ib. 
extraordinary beauty, and more than masculin# firmness 
of character.' 

Meanwhile the leaders of the opposite parties^ who now 
divided equally the Committees and the Convention, were gg 
diverging from each other as muchin the measures which Robe*.* 
they severally advocated, as in the preparations they in. 
were making for mutual hostility. Alienated from his ciinw to 
colleagues in the committees, disgusted with the universal of 
turpitude and corruption with which government wa.s 
surrounded, and seriously alarmed at the growing influence 
of public opinion, which daily called loudly for a stop to the 
carnage, B^jhespierre began at length to see ttfe necessity of 
arresting the terrible efhision of blood, which had doubled 
in Paris since he had ceased to attend the Committee of 
Public Salvation. He meditated the destruction of Ool- 
lot d’Herbois, Bar^re, ^pd BiJIaud Varenrms, as well a» 
nearly all the members of the Committee of General 
^fety. He began to see the hopelessness of going on 
destroying till every Royalist, Intriper, Banton is^ or 
guilty functionary was no more ; he became alive to the 
dreadful nature of the system of government when it Sad 
ceased to be immediately directed by himself,and thr^i^ed 
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CHAP, a^angerous rei^ioii. His private letters to his brother, 
during the six weeks which preceded his fall, deplored 
the system which was going forward, and its fatal* effect 
in alienating by the horror it excited the supporters of 
Che Revolution. He was seldom, between the loth June 
and the 24th July, to be seen at the Convention ; but his 
1 Pwi. speeclies at the Jacobin club loudly repelled the accusations 
of cruelty brought against the committee, professed a 
Journ. d« u disposition to return at last to a more moderate system 
No 77^’ government, and openly announced the necessity of 
p! 6 ». * destroying the tyrants who were oppressing innocence 
throughout France.^* 


* This appenrs more partic^ularly in the doltate at the Jacobins on llth 
July (21 Mi'rtddor^ 1791, of which a very imperfect report is preserved. 
Robeepierre then said — “ Les prtneipes de I'orateur sont d'a^rriUr I'ej^wion 
du iauQ humain vfrsS par le crime. Lee auteurs des cumplots de.noacea 
n'aspirent au cotitraire qu*a iinmoler tous les patriotes, et surtout la Con- 
veutiun Natioualo, depute quv le Comite a indlque los vues dont elle devuit 
ae purser. Quels sont ceux qui sans cause ont distingue I'erreur du crime, 
«t qui ont defendu les patriotes egares r — Ne sont-ils pas les mendires du 
Cumite ? Ceux qui raclamcnt la jusdee tic peuvent Hrc redoubtahles qu'aux 
chefs du factions ; et ceux qui voulcnt jicrdre dans I'ojiinion les inembres 
du Comite pa psuvent avoir d’autre intention qiie de serrir les projets des 
tyrans inteiressea a la chute d’un comite qui les decouverte, et qui les anc. 
antira bieutdt/'— Journal de la Montagne, 24 Meesidor 1794, No. 77, rol. r, 

p. 2&. 

Napoleon was of opinion that tho cliaracUr of Robespierre had been 
too severely handled by subsequent writers. ‘*IIe was of opinion,” 
•ays Lai Cases, that Robespierre had neither talent, nor force, nor sys- 
tfin ; that he was the true miMarp.o/ the /ievoiution, who was sacrificed 
tiie moment that he strove to arrest it in its course — the fate of all those 
who before himself had engaged In the attempt: but that he was by no 
means the monster that was commonly believed,” “ Robespierre,” said 
he, was at last desirous to stop the public executions. He had not been at 
the Committees for six weeks tiefure his fall ; and in lus letters to his brother, 
who was attached to tho army at Nice, which I myself saw, he deplored the 
atroeitiee which were poiivJb*'ward, and ruining the Revolution by the pity 
which they excited. Camlmceres, who is to be regarded as au authority 
far that epoch, said to me, in relation to the condemnation of Robespierre, 
^ire, that was a case in wbicdi judgment was pronounced without hearing 
the acensed.* C‘Un proces Jug#^ mais pas plaid^.’) You may add to that, 
that hia intentions were different from wlutt is generally supposed. He had 
a plan, after having overturned the fiirious factions whom he required to corn* 
to have returned to a system of order and inoderatiun.” “ Some time 
before his fall,” said Cainliac^es, ^'be pronounced a discourse on that solject* 
fhU of the greatest beauties ; it was not permitted to be inserted in the 
MonitewTy and uU traces of it have, in consequence, been lost.” — L as Casks, 
L 366. This is the one already referred to, pronopneed at the Jacobins, 26 
Measidor (llth July) 1794, Journal de la Ifontapne, v. 2ii. No. 77. Levasseor 
de la Sarthe also strenuously supports the same opinion : maintaining that 
Robespierre was cut off Just at the moment when he was preparing to 
r«aum to a lyrstem of humanity and beneficence. — L ktamrc«, It. 1 10, III. 
If Uus be true. It only augments the weight of the Tuoraldcsson to be de> 
rived from their history, that, even by such men, a return to order end 
justice was found to be indispeosablei, but that even to them the attempt M 
such a return woe fiMtaL * 
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During Robespierre’s secession from the Committee'^of chap. 

Public Salvation, however, that terrible body had lost 
none of its fearful and bloodthirsty energy. The daily 1704 . 

executions in the capital had doubled, and now sometimes es. 

rose as high as seventy or eighty in a day ; and on the 
6th Therraidor, three days before the fall of Robespierre, tee of * 
the Committee of Public Salvation, “ to judge more 
quickly the enemies of the people, in detention over the Robes, 
whole republic,” had agreed to a decree appointing four 
popular commissions to try without juries the whole July sj3. 
jirisoners in the different jails in the departments.^ The 
name of Robespierre is not affixed to this resolution ; but 
it was entirely in conformity with a plan which Payan, 
his intimate friend, proposed to him, in order to dispose 
of nine thousand prisoners at Orange, who were summarily 
judged by a commission sent down from Paris, which 1 papicrs 
destroyed them with imhoard-of rapidity. And from a 
manuscript note in his own handwriting, found among pierre, No. 
Robespierre’s papers after his death, there is one which 
openly announces the intention of cutting off the whole 344,350. 
middle classes, and for that purpose arming against them 
the lower, t 

• L«8 Comites de Saint Publique et de Surety Gineral<* arr?tent — 

1. 11 flora nnmmf! dans trois jourfl dos citoyon* charg^i H dc remplir le» 
foiictioiifl de qufltres oommisfliunfl populaires croeet par deoret du 13 Ven. 
toae. 

5. Elies jugeront tout Ics detenus dans les roaisons d’arrdt des deporU 
mentfl. 

3. Ellefl seront sedentaires a Paris. 

4. Los jugoiuens de ces commissions seront revises par les Comites du 
Salat Publique et de Sureto Gencralo. 

6. 11 sera distribu^ a chaque commisHion unarrondissementdo plusleura 

departments. (Signf) B. Barere. Dubarran, C, A. Priour, Louis du Baa 
Rhin, Lavicomterie, Collot d’llerlmis, Carnot, Coutlion, R. Idndet, Saint 
Just, Billaud Varennes, Vouland, Vadter, Araar, M. Pari, 

xxxili 395 

f ** Keuf d dim milU penonnet d nwttre en p$gtmrnt d Orange / inmossi- 
bilit^ de les transferer a Paris. On propose, i. Crcer un Tribunal Hevolu- 
tionnaire, qui slegera 2i Orange k ronet de juger les contrc-rf'Volutionnaires 
du department de Vauclnse, et ceux des Boucbes du Rhone, 2. Le com- , 
poser d’un accusateur public et de six Juges. 3. L'a«torit4 s© divlser en 
deux sections. 4. 11 Jugera R^volationnairoment, sons instruction ferite^ •, 

it sans asstsfoaoe du juri." This Tribunal accordingly was instituted, 
and Che president, in a few days, wrote to Payan— "Mous avone pittS ftiit 
dans le six premiers jours dc notre activity qua fait duns un raols Is Tri- 
bunal Rlvolutionnah-e de Nlmes; nous avons rendu '197 jugemens mMHf Is 
jours.'*'- Amis, xiL 344, 345; and Papers Inidits traut)6$che» Bosmbs- 
riKKHR. i. 77, 372. 

** 11 fkut une volont^ — «ne. Les dangers interieurs viement de$ bmsneoie 
— il font raUirr le people, II fkut que ics Sans-Cnlottcs soient pi^As et * 
restsnt dans les villM. Tlfavi Utsr procurer de$ armes, les i^lairer en n^ <|us 
tintwrreetion siUnde de proohs en prochs et sor le mdme plan, tl ftmt 
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CHAP. lepgth, on the 8th Thcrmidor, (26th July,) the 

XV. contest began in the National Convention. The discourse 
of Robespierre was dark and enigmatical ; but earnest 
^ and eloquent. “ Citizens,” said he, “ let others lay before 

OmtMt you flattering pictures. I will unveil the real truth. I 

CtmvintioB increase terrors spread abroad by perfidy ; I 

Hobe». ' come to defend your outiuged authority, and violated 
a^h! independence ; I will also defend myself ; you will not be 
taken by surprise, for you have nothing in common with 
* the tyrants who attack me. The cries of oppressed 
innocence will not offend your ears ; their cause cannot 
be alien to you. Tyrants seek to destroy the cause of 
freedom, by givi^jg it the name of tyranny; patriots reply 
only by the force of truth. Think not 1 am here to prefer 
accusations ; 1 am coming to discharge duty : to unfold 
the hideous plots which threaten the min of the Republic. 
Wo have not been too severe. I call to witness the Republic, 
which yet breathes — ^the Convention, surrounded by the 
respect of the people— -the patriots, who groan in the 
dungeons which wretches have opened for them. It is not 
w'e who liave plunged the patriots in prisons ; it is the mon-. 
stors whom we have accused. It is not wx* who, forgetting 
the crimes of the aristocracy, and protecting the traitors, 
have declared war against peaceable citizens, and erected 
into crimes things indifferent, to find guilty persons every 
where, and render the Revolution terrible even to the 
people ; it is the monsters whom we have to accuse. 

"They call me a tyrant. If I were so, they would fall 
at my feet ; 1 would have gorged them with gold, assured 
them of impunity to their crimes, and they would have 
worshipped me. Had I l)oen so, the kings whom we liave 
conquered would liave been my most cordial supjiorters. 
It is by the aid of scoundrels you arrive at tyranny. 
Whither tend those who combat them ? To the tomb and 
immortality ! Who is 'the tyrant that protects me 1 
What is the faction to which I belong V It is yourselves ! 
What is the party which, since the commencement of the 
Revolution, has crashed all other factions— -has annihilated 

jmNMSrire U* ferivahtu timmt U$ plm danfferevue fnnnnit de la pafrit, «t 
punir furtout Ui deputf* et Ips Bdmtnliitniti<m» coupable*. Si let depvtH 
Bunt envoy^u la RrpuUigup «8t perdoie .'' — Acte Seritr dt la in/tm de Robb«« 
mnRK, I>etue Amu, xU. rapiers iroutds ches RobKSPtKPKt, i. 3S, and 
ii.lS. 
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so many specious traitors 1 It it, yourselves ; it is tile* chap* 
people ; it is the force of principles ! Tiiis is the pafty 
to which I am devoted, and against which crime is every "7m!"" 
where leagued. 

“ I am ready to lay down my life without regret I 
have seen the past ; 1 foresee the future. What lover of his 
country would wish to live when he can no longer succour 
oppressed innsKjence 1 Why should he desire to remaih in 
an order of things where intrigue eternally triumphs over 
truth ; where justice is deemed an imposture ; where the 
vilest passions, the moat ridiculous fears, fill eyery heart, 
instead of the saci%d interests of humanity ? Who can 
bear the punishment of seeing that horrible succession of 
traitors more or 4ess skilful in concealing their hideous 
vices under the mask of virtue, and w^ho will leave to 
posterity the diflSicult task of determining which was the 
most atrocious ? In contemplating the multitude of vices 
which the Revolution has let loose pell-mell with the civic 
virtues, I own I sometimes fear I shall be sullied in the eyes 
of posterity by their calumnies. But I am consoled by the 
reflection, that if I have seen in history all the defenders 
of Uberty overwhelmed by calumny, I have seen their op- 
pressors die also. The good and the bad disappear alike from 
the earth ; but in very different conditions. No, QhaUmette, 

* Death is not an eternal sleep ! ’ — Citizens, efface from the , 
tombs that maxim engravep by sacrilegious hands, which 
throws a funereal pall over nature, which discourages 
oppressed innocence; write rather, ‘Death is the com- 
mencement of immortality!’ I leave to the oppressors 
of the people a terrible legacy, which well becomes the 
situation in which 1 am placed : it is the awful truths 
‘ Thou shalt die ! * 

“We no longer tread on roses; we are marching on 
a volcano. For six weeks I liave been reduced to a state 
of impotence in the Committee of Public Salvation ; during 
that time has faction been better restrained, or the country 
more happy 1 Representatives of the people, the time hu 
arrived when you should assume attitude which befits 
yon ; you are not placed here to be governed, but to 
govern the depositaries of your confidence, l^t It be 
spoken out at once : a conspiracy exists against the pi^lkt 
freedom ; it springs from a criminal intrigue in the boiottt 
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CHAP, oi the Convention ; that intrigue is conducted by the 
XV, mfmbers of the Committee of General Safety ; the enemies 
of the Republic have contrived to airay tliat Committee 
against that of Public Salvation; even some members 
of this latter liave been infected ; and the coalition thus 
formed seeks to ruin the country. What is the remedy 
for the evil 1 To punish the traitors ; to purge the 
committees of their unworthy members ; to place the 
Committee of 'General Safety under the control of that 
of Public Salvation ; to establish the unity of govern- 
* ment under the auspices of the Convention ; and thus 
Ixxla 406 * crush faction under the weight oNhe national repre- 
448. ’ sentation, and raise on its ruins the power of justice and 

freedom.”^ « 

This speech was received with breathless attention ; not 
a sound was heard during its delivery ; not a whisper of 
VeiiMiient applause followed its close. At the proposal that it should 
UH«**ipo«ch printed, the first symptoms of resistance began. Bour- 
don de TOise opposed its publication ; but Bar^re having 
supported it, the Assembly, fearful of committing itself 
openly with its enemies, agreed to the proposal. /The 
members of the Committee of General Safety, seeing the 
majority wavering, deemed it now necessary to take deci- 
sive steps. “ It is no longer time,’’ said Cambon, for 
dissembling ; one man paralyses the Assembly, and that 
man is Robespierre.'’ — We must pull the mask off any 
countenance on which it is placed,” said Billaud Varennes ; 
** I would rather that my carcass served for a throne to 
the tyrant, than render myself by my silence the accom- 
plice of his crimes.” — “ It is not enough,” said Vadier, 
** for him to be a tymnt ; he aims further, like a second 
Mahomet, at beilig proclaimed the envoy of God.” Fr^ron 
proposed to throw off the hated yoke of the committees. 
“ The moment is at last arrived,” said he, “ to revive the 
liberty of opinion. I propose that the Assembly shall reverse 
the decree which permitted the arrest of the representa- 
tives of the people ; who can debate with freedom when 
imprisonment is hanging ov^ his head ?” Some applause 
followed this proposal ; but Robespierre was felt to be too 
powerful to be overthrown by the Convention, unaided 
by the Committees ; this extreme measure therefore was 
rejected, and the Assembly contented itself with reversing 
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the decree whi|>i ordered the publication of his addres^ CHAP, 
and sent it to the committees for examination, " Hfad 3cv. 
Robespierre,” said Bar^re, “ for the }ast four decades 
attended the Committee, or attended to its operations, he ‘HUt. piri. 
would have suppressed his address. You must banish from jouSi. 
your thoughts the word (accused'' In the end Robespierre ^ Mont, 
retired, surprised at the resistance he had experienced, 
but still confident of success on the following day, from 
tiie insurrection of the Jacobins and of the municipality^ Th.^i. 

In the evening he repaired to the popular Society, where 
he was received with enthusiasm. Henriot, Dumas, Coffin- 
hal, and his other satellites, surrounded him, and declared Bxtraordi, 
thetnselves ready for action. After reading the speech he 
had delivered in tlfe Convention, Robespierre said — That Jacobin*, 
speech is my last testament. I see how it is ; the league . 
against me is so powerful that I cannot hope to escape it. 

I die without regret. I bequeath to you my memory. 

You will defend it.” “ I know,” says Henriot, ^^the ro^ 
to the Convention, and I am ready to take it again.** — 

“ Go,” said Robespierre, ‘‘ separate the wicked from the 
weak ; deliver the Assembly from the wretches who enthral 
it ; render it the service which it expects from you, as you 
did on the 31st May and the 2d June. March ! you may 
yet save liberty 1” After describing the attacks directed 
against his person, he added, “ I am ready, if necessary, to 
drink the cup of Socrates.”-— ‘‘ Robespierre,” exclaimed 
David, “ I am ready to drink it with you ; the enemies of 
Robespierre are those of the country ; let them be named,^ 
and they stall cease to exist” * Couthon then proposed 
the immediate expulsion of all the members of the Con- 
vention who had voted against the printing of his speech, 
and theyavore instantly, including Collot d’Herbois and 
Billaud Varennes, forcibly turned out, in the midst of 
mingled hisses and menaces. During all the night Robes- 
pierre made arrangements for the disposal of his partisans Th. L’ 426, 
on the following day. Their points of rendezvous were 
fixed at the JIfitel de Ville, where they were to be in i* ss, 
readiness to receive his orders from the National Conven- « 

tion.* 

• Darid, much to bis credit, admitted, cf/ler th* 9th Therroidor, Ilf ^bsd 
Add this. ** Robespierre s’ecris qo‘il ne Itti rest* qa'i bob’# I* ^me. 

Je lui dis, * Je le boir«l erec tol.’ ”~f»<irofes de Daitid, Siance 4u 19 ll^ 

«s«dlor 1794 ; Journal de la Montagtie, 11, 93, p. 779, voL r. ^ 
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CHAP. ^ The two Committees, on their side, were^t idle. During , 
tlfe whole nighi the}r sat in deliberation. It felt 
~nP 4 ^ every one that a combination of all parties was 
to shake the redoubted power of Robespierre. 

Matu^'pre. efforts, accordingly, were directed to this objedt lit Jt^ 
th« continued firm to his leader ; but, by unremitt^ exertidhs^ 
niiixt. the Jacobins of the Mountain succeeded in & coal> 

ition with the leaders of the Plain and of tiui|pfht. ** Do 
not flatter yourselves,” said Tallien to the GHi^idists, “ that 
he will ever spare you ; you have committed an unpar- 
donable offence in being freemen. Let us bury our ruinous 
divisions in oblivion. You weep for Vergniaud — we weep 
for Danton ; let us unite their shades by striking Robes- 
pierre.”* « Do you still live ?” said he to the Jacobins ; 

" has the tyrant spared you this night ? yet your names 
are the foremost on the list of proscription. In a few days 
he will have your heads, if you do not take his. For two 
months you have shielded us from his strokes j you may 
now rely on our .support as on our gratitude.” The OkS 
droit long resisted the energetic efforts made by the Jaco- 
bins in the Convention to bring them over to a coalition, 

» ihirMid de but at length they acquiesced : unable, as they themselves 
to bear any longer the sight of fifty heads falling 
Pari, xxxiv. a-day. The friends of Danton were so exasperated at the 
AmS*xU. leafier, that they repelled at first all advances 

3^. Lac', towards a reconciliation ; but at length, moved by the 
introaties of the Plain and the Right, they agreed to join 
coalition. Before daybreak, all the Assembly had 
united for the overthrow of the tyrant.^ 

At an early hour on the morning of the 9th Thermidor, 
^ (27th July,) the benches of the Convention were thronged 

Mating oi by its members ; those of the Mountain were piurticularly 
Themidor. ^markable for the serried ranks and determined looks of 
July *7. * the coalition. The leaders walked about the passages, 
confirming each other in their resolution. Bourdon de 
rOise pressed Durand Maillane by the hand, Rovci^ and 

• L« del entre noi nudae » mis 1« sort de Rome. 

Et eon eaJut depend de lx perta d'ua homine ; 

ron doit le nom d’homine S qoi n'x rieii d’Aumxln 
A oe tigre xlCerA de tout le ung Roinxin I 
Combien de foie obxnge de pxrtis et de^igitet. 

Combien pour le repxndre x-t.a fmmift dee Wiguee ; 

TxntCt xmi <f Antoine, et tentAt ennemi, 

Et jxnudx Inxoleat ni cruel I demi." 

CoKHxtux, ObMMt, Act I, fleene 3. 
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^lien follow©(| his example—" Oli, the gentlemen of thfe chap* 
honest men !” said the latter determined Jjt- xv. 

eobin. Tsdlien evinced that undoubting confidence Which “TtmT 
is so often the presage and cause of success. Take your 
place,” said he, entering from the lobby where he had been 
walking with Durand Maillane ; " I have come to witness 
the triumpl^f freedom j this evening Robespierre is no 
more,” At'^oon St Just mounted the tribune : Robes- 
pierre took his station on the bench directly opposite, to x. Lap.'xi.' 
intimidate his adversaries by his look. But he could not 
bear the glance of Tallien, whose countenance expressed 6, i)<»u* 
the greatest determination, and whom he with justice 
regarded as his most formidable adversary. Already his TKvi. ‘4r»2. 
weakness on the approach of personal danger was manifest. 

His knees trembled, the colour fled front his jips as he 
ascended to his seat ; the hostile appearance of the Assem- 
bly already gave him an anticipation of his fate.^ 

St Just commenced the debate with a speech from the 
tribune. " I belong, said ho, to no party ; I will combat 
them all. The course of events has possibly determined Vi‘heTt»eTit 
that this tribune should be theTarpeian rock for him who ^xoilien, 
now tolls you that the members of the committees have 
strayed from the path of wisdom.” Upon this he was 
violently interrupted by Tallien, who took the lead in the 
revolt. Shall the 8p(*aker,” said he, for ever arrogate 
to himself with the tyrant of whom he is the satellite, the 
privilege of denouncing, accusing, and proscribing the 
members of the Assembly! Shall he for ever go on amu- 
, Slug us with imaginary perils, when real and pressing 
dangers are before our eyes ? After the enigmatical ex- 
pressions of the tyrant yesterday from that place, can we 
doubt what St Just is about to propose? You are about,” 
said ho, “ to raise the veil ; I will tear it asunder I ” liOUd 
applauses on all sides followed this exclamation. “ Yes,” 
exdaimed he, “ I will tear it asunder ! I will exhibit the 
danger in its full extent ; the tyrant in his true colours ! 

It is the whole Convention which he now prop#eB to 
destroy: he knows well, since his overthrow yesterday, 
that, however much he may mutilate that great body, he 
will no longer find it the instmment of his tyrannkal^ 
designs. He is reived that no iaoctuary should exist for 
freedon^ no retreat for the friends of the Republic. He 
nr. , 8 
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CHAP. \a9 in consequence ref^olved to destroy jot aE ; yes, this 
XV. vf ry day, ay, ifc a few hours. Two thous^l assaifins liave 

"■ ■ sworn to execute his designs ; I myself l&t night heard 

thdp oaths, and fifty of my colleagues heard them with 
me. The massacre was to have commenced in the night 
with the Committee of Public Salvation and of General 
Safety, all of whom were to have been sacrificed except a 
few creatures of the tyrant ; the fidelity of the soldiers, 
who feared the Convention, alone has preserved them from 
this terrible calamity. Let ns instantly take measures 
commensurate to the magnitude of the danger ; let us 
declare our si ttings permanent till the conspiracy is broken, 
ijottrn. d« and its chiefs arrested. I have no difficulty in naming 
T. ^hem j I have followed their steps through their bloody 

^ name Dumas, the atrocious President of 
m1*. ** ^ the Revolutionary Tribunal ; I name Heiiriot, the infamous 
commander of the National Guard.’* ^ 

Here Billaud Varennes interrupted the orator, and gave 
some fuller details on the conspiT^ which liad been 
«PMK>bV)f matured in the Society of the Jacobins, and denounce 
Muuei Robespierre as its chief. Yesterday,” said he, 

Jacobins, were several base apostates ; hardly one oftkem 
had tickets of admission, but they fully developed tW plan 
of massacring the Convention. Tl^ce «aw the most 
infamous sallies vented against the iieh who have never 
deviated from the Revolution. I ,see on the Mountain 
there, some of the men who menaced the national repre- 
sentation.” At these words ^‘erj arose — “ Seize him, seize 
him ! ” and the individual alluded to was dragged from his 
seat and hurled out amidst loud applause. “ Tlie Assembly 
will perish,” he concluded, " if it shows the least signs of 
weakness.” — " We will never perissli ! ” exclaimed the 
members, rising in a transport of enthusiasm from their 
se*ats. Tallieu resumed ; " Can there be any doubt now 
about the reality of the conspiracy 1 have you conquered 
so many tyrants only to crouch beneath the yoke of the 
most ^trocioiis of them all ? 1 see among you a new 

Cromwell. The charge against Robespierre is already 
written in your hearts, fs there one afiiong you who will 
.declare that|ie is not an oppressor? If there is, let him 
stand forth ; for him haVe I offended. Tremble, tyrant^ 
tremble ! see with what horror freemen shrink from your 
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poUtited imch . ! We enjoy your R^jony ; but the public 
safety re()yf ir^ H lihould no longer be prol<^ed, I declar^e, 
if the JJ&tioniil Convention hesitate to pass the decree of 
accusation, I will plunge this dagger in your bosom and 
l\e drew the glittering steel from his breast in the midst of 
deafening shouts from the Assembly, which shook with 
the tumult. During this impassioned liarangue, which 
was pronounced with the most vehement action, Robes- 
pierre sat motionless with terror. The Convention, amidst 
a violent tumult, declared its sittings permanent till the 
sword of the laW had secured the Revolution, and decreed 
the arrest of Henriot, Dumas, and the other associates of 
the tyrant; and numerous measures of precaution were 
suggested.^ 

Robespierre tried in vain, during the tumult which 
followed this address, to obtain a hearing. The president, 
Thuriot, whom he had often threatened with death, con- 
stantly drowned his voice by ringing his bell. In vain he 
looked for support among the former Satellites of his power ; 
all, frozen with terror, shnink from his gaze. “ A bos le 
tyran I ” resounded from all sides of the hall. Bar^re then, 
in the name of the Committee of Public Salvation, related 
that an officer of the Allies, made prisoner in a late action 
in Belgium, had said — “ ‘ All your successes will not avail 
you ; we are not the less confident ; wo shall conclude a 
peace with a fraction of the Conventiony and soon change 
the government,’ The government cannot conceal that this 
moment of danger is arrived. Tlie committees are attacked ; 
their members are covered with calumnies ; the conspira- 
tors would destroy whatever intelligence or energy there 
is in the country, but denounce members on whose 
patriotism you are now to pronounce.” On his motion 
the Convention decreed, by acclamation, that all ranks in 
the National Guard above that of chief of a legion should 
be suppressed, that each commandifr of a legion should 
command in his turn, and that the mayor and municipality 
of Paris should answer with their heads for the security of 
the Convention. This decree was levelled at Henriot. But 
Tallien, who per^ived that, amidst these multifarious 
proposals, the main object of desfat>ying Robespierre was 
likely to be forgot, resumed his place in the tribune. ** Ixjt 
us think only of the tyrant ; you have not a moment to 
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CHAP, lose, he is every hour collecting his strength. Why accu* 
XV. m^ilate charges; when his conduct is engraven on every 
" heart 1 Let him perish by the arm he has invented to 
destroy others. To what accused did he ever give the right 
of speaking in his defence 1 Let us say with the juries of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, * Our minds have long been 
made up.’ If you declare him ho(rs la loi, can he complain 
xxxiv 2^9 who has put hors la Id nine-tenths of France ? Let there 
jotirti. 4 e la be no formalities with the accused ; you cannot too much 
p. punishment ; he has told you so himself a 

7M. Lao. hundred times. Let us strike him in the bosom of the 
338, Assembly ; let his associates perish with him on the bench 
239 . of the Revolutionary Tribunal, in the club of the Jacobins, 
* at the head of the traitorous Municipality 

“ Were I,” continued Tallien, “ to recount the acts of 
^2 individual oppression of which he has been guilty, I would 
Contest nf say that, during the time w^heii Robespierre was charged 
with the general police, they have all been committed, 
pierre. and that the patriots^f the Ilevolutionary Committee of 
the Section of Indivisibility have been arrested.” — “ It is 

false ! ” cried Robespierre, “ I” Loud cries drowped his 

voice. For a moment he fixed an eager gaze on the most 
ardent of the Mountain. Some averted their eyes ; others 
looked down : the great majority remained motionless. 
Casting then a despairing look round the hall, he at length 
turned to the few survivors of the Girondists. “ Turn 
away from these benches !” they exclaimed ; Vergniaud 
and Condorcet liave sat here,” — “ Pure and virtuous citi- 
zens^’ said be to the deputies on flie right, “ will you give 
me the liberty of speech which the assassins refuse A 
profound silence followed the demand. “ For the last 
time. President of Assassins,” said he, turning to the chair, 
" will you allow me to speak ? ” The continued noise 
drown^ bis voice. "You shall not have it but in your 
turn and soon " Never, never !” resounded on all sides. 

“ Divert! Ungue, orribiii fnveUe 
> Parole di dolure, euceiiti d’ira 

Vooi alte e doche, e tuon di man ooci elle 
FacevM) on tamulto, li qutl e'«ggif« 

Sempre in queU’ triaseiaa tempo tinti, 

Come la reua qoando il turbo tpira.'*'* 

* * Vajctont tonguee, 

Horrible langoagiMl, ontcriei of woe, 

Aceente of engec^ vodnee deep and lioeiree» 
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He then sank on his seat pale and exha^$«ted ; his voii^, 
which had become a shrill scream from agitation and 
vehemence^ at length totally failed ; foam issued from his 
mouth. “ Wretch ! ” exclaimed a voice from the MouRtainj 
“You are choked by the blood of Danton.” “Ah! you 
would avenge Dapton,” rejoined Robespierre ; “ cowards, 
w'hy did you not defend him?” ‘‘I demand the arrest 
of Robespierre,” cried Loiseau. “ Agreed J agreed ! ” re- 
sounded on all sides. “ Citizens,” exclaimed Billattd Var- 
ennes, “ liberty is about to be restored.” — “ Say rather,” 
replied Robespierre, “ that crime is about to prevail : the 
Republic is abandoned to brigands.” The act of accusation 
was then carried amidst the most violent agitation. The 
younger brother of Robespierre had the generosity to insist 
that he should be included in the charge. “ I am as cul- 
pable as my brother,” said he ; “ I share his virtues, I am 
willing to share his fate.” Le Bas followed his example. 
At length the two Robespierres^ Le Bas, Couthon, 8t Just, 
Dumas, and Honriot, were unanimously put under arrest, 
jpid ordered to be sent to prison ; and the Assembly broke 
up^ in the utmost agitation, at five o’clock.^ 

During this frightful contest, the partisans of Robes- 
pierre w^ere collecting at the hall of the Jacobins, and the 
Hdtel de Ville. They expected that he would be victori- 
ous in the Convention, and that the armed force would 
only be called on to support its decrees. Part of the 
National Guard were assembled at the rendezvous, when a 
messenger arrived from the Convention requiring the 
mayor to appear at the bar, and give an account of the 
state of the capital. “ Return to your associates,” said 
Henriot, and say that we are in deliberation hero how to 
purify their ranks. Tell Robespierre to remain firm and 
fear nothing.” At half-past four they received intelli- 
gence of the arrest of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
wliich soon circulated with the rapidity of lightning 
through Paris.. . Instantly theyigave orders to sound the 
tocsin, close the barriers, convoke the General Council, 
and assemble the Sections. The Jacobins, declared ^eir 

With hands together smote, that swelTd the temnds 
Made up a tumult that for ever whirU 
Round through that air with solid darlniess stain’d, 
like to the uiod that in the whirlwind tiiM ” 

Caky’s Oajite, Infenoi ilL f5. 
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CHAP, sittings permapcnt, an energetic proclamation, calling on 
ttfe people to rise, was issued from the Hdtel de Ville, 
“TtmT" means of communication were esta- 

blished between these two great centres of the insurrec- 
tion.* To excite the people to revolt, Henriot, with a 
drawn sabre in his hand, at the head of his staff, traversed * 
the streets, exclaiming, “ To arms to save the country T* 
— In his course through the Faubourg St Antoine, he met 
the procession of forty-nine prisoners proceeding as usual 
)tx 5 v* 7 M 7 . execution : the crowd had stopped the chariots, and 
Mont* No ^ demanded that they should be released, which 

92 , i)«iu Samson, tlie long-practised executioner, had»the humanity 
is* support : but Henriot had the barbarity to order them 

Moniteur, to bo Icd on, and they all suffered. On his return, two 
‘^^‘puties of the Convention met him in the Rue St Honors, 
li, 105, 109. and prevailed on some horsemen to obey the orders of the 
C(mventiori, and arrest his person ; he was handcuffed, 
443 * ^ conducted to the Committee of General Safety. About 

dJk Oonv. the same time the national agent, Payan, was seized ; the 
vi, 164. Convention seemed triumphant, its principal enemies were 

in confinement. ^ ^ 

But the insurgents regained their advantage betwee^a 
six and seven o’clock, in consequence of the dispereion of the 
RuboMpi«rr« members of the Convention and the energetic measures of 
it bStS- municipality. Ilobespierre had been sent to the Luxem- 
riited. botlrg, where he was refused entrance, on the ground that 
the commune had prohibited them from receiving any 
prisoner but such as they had committed. He was then 
taken to the central police-office, where ho was at once 
received in triumph by the officers of the municipality. 


*,The followrag proolMoatiuo wm Immediately issued £rom the Hdtcl de 
Ville Brothers aud Friends, the country is in imminent danger: the 
wicked hare mastered the Conrention, where they hold in chains the 
vhrtttom Robespierre, who passed the decree so consoling to humanity on 
•the existeuce of God, and the immortality of the soul: Couthon, that 
Yettsiwhie eitism, who has but a heart and a head aKve, though both are 
burping with patrioUsiu; St Just, that rirtuoiis apostle, who first checked 
traiAon lu the army of the Rhin^ and the north ; Le Bas, theb worthy 
obllsagthi; the younger Robespierre, eo weU kmiwn for his labours with 
,t)M army of Italy; and who are their enemies? CoUot D’Uerbois, an old .» 
oomedian, convicted under the old fiffime of liaving stolen the strong box 
- bf Ids troop of |>layers; Bourdon de TOiee, tlie perpetual, calumniator of 
the municipality of Paris; one Bardr^ the ready tool of every faction 
which is upperhiost ; one TalUen, end Freron, the intimate firiemb of the 
infamous Dimton. To arms I To anus] Let us not losp the firuit of the 
loth August and the 2d June. Death to the Traitors Pori, 

xxxlv. 4$. 
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The younger Robespierre had been sent to Saint Lazaro, ch.\p. 
Oouthon to the Bourbe, St Just to the Kcossais, and <die 
other conspirators to the different prisons pf Paris. The ’ 

magistrates sent detachments to deliver them ; Bobes^ 
pierre was speedily brought in triumph to the Hdtel de 
Ville, where he was received with the utmost enthusiasm, 342. ni. Iv, 
and soon joined by his brother and St Just. Coffinhal set Amii/xiL* 
off at the head of two hundred cannoniers to deliver 4oi. 
Henriot; he arrived in the Place de Carrousel, and 
having forced the. guard of the Convention, penetrated «• iw-' 
to the rooms of the Committee of General Safety, and 
delivered that important letvder.^ 

The Assembly met at seven o’clock. Intelligence was 
immediately brought of the fearful successes of the insur- 
getiis, their insurrectionary measures, the liberation of Extreme 
the Triumvirs, the, assemblage at the HAtel de Ville, cou^en^lou* 
the convocation of revolutionary committees, and of the 
sections. , lii the midst of ' thef alarm, the members of 
the two committees, driven from their offices, arrived 
in consternation with the ' account of the forcing of 
the Tuileries, the delivery of Henriot, and the presence 
of an armed fowje round the Convention. The agitation 
w'as at his height, when Amar entered and announced, 
that the terrible cannoniers had pointed their guns against 
the walls of their hall. . “ Citizens,” said the President, 
covering his face with his robe, the hour is arrived to 
die at our posts ; the conspirators have made themselves 2 HUt, Pari, 
masters, with an armed force, of the Committee-room of 
General Safety.” — ‘‘We are ready to die,” exclaimed the 112 . Th'.Ji. 
members. Animated by a sublime resolution every one 
spontaneously resumed his seat, and the Assembly unani- 380,383,’ 
mously took the oath. At this moment Goupilleau entered 
and announced that Henriot htid been delivered, and was iv. 179 . 
brought to the neighbourhood in triumph. An uniyersal 
shudder upon this ran through the Assembly. The voci- 
ferous crowd in the gallery at the same time disappeared.^ 

In this extremity, Tallien and Ills friends acted with the 
firmness which in revolutions so often proves suoeessful. 

“ Every thing conspires,*^ stud they, “ to assutie the^ 
triumph of the Convention, and the liberty of iVanee. 

By his revolt, Robespierre has opened to us the only path 
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CHAP, which is safe with tyrants. Thank Heaven, to deliver our 
country, we ne%d not now await the uncertain decision 
■ of a tribunal filled with his creatures 1 He has brought his 
fate upon himself ; let us declare him hors la loi with all 
Pirmnwi of his accomplices *, let us include the rebellious municipality 
£?pliri^ in the decree ; let us besiege him in the centre of his 
j[M)wer ; lot us instantly convoke the sections, and allow 
the public horror to manifest itself by actions. IJame a 
^ commander of the armed force ; there must be no hesita- 
tion ; in such a strife, he who assumes the offensive 
commands success.” All these decrees were instantly 
passed; Heiiriot was declared hors la fof, and Barras 
named to the command of the military force ; Fr6ron, 
Bourdon de TOise, Rovere, Leonard Bourdon, and other 
determined men, beingassoci^ed with him in the perilous 
duty. The Committee of Public Salvation, as the other com- 
mittee-room was lost, was now fixed on as the centre of 
operations. The gcrUroXe beat, and emissaries wore in- 
stantly dispatched to all the sections, to summon them to 
the defence of the Convention ; while a maeer was dis- 
patched to summon the municipality to the bar of the 
Assembly. But such was the arrogance of that body in.the^ 
anticipation of immediate victory, that they returjaed’ for 
1276. answer — “ Yes, we sliall come to their bar, but at the head 

i?o.^ of the insurgent people.” — “ I invite,” said Tallien, who 
Wt Voi. T, had now taken the chair, “ our friends to set out with the 
armed force. Let not the sun set before the heads of the 
conspirators have fallen.” — The moments are precious,” 
i^, *i. 112 , said Billaud ; “ when you are on a volcano, you must act. 
di^Conv Robespierre has just said, that before two hours had 
iv. 177. elapsed, he would march on the Convention. Shall we 
xxSV^TsI’ ^ ^ anticipate him, and our enemies will 

<4. • be annihilated,” Amidst loud shouts the commanders of 

the armed force set out on their perilous mission, to sum- 
mon the National Guard.^ 

While the government was adopting these energetic 
measures, Henriot was haranguing the cannoniers in the 
Platie de Carrousel. The fate of France hung on their 
decision ; could he have persuaded them to act, the Oon- 
• vention would have been destroyed before the tardy 
succours could arrive from the remoter quarters of the 
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capita]. Happily they could not be brought to fire on the chap. 
legislature, and their refusal decided the fortune of the d&y. XV. 
Disi»irited at this unwonted failure with the troops, and 
alarmed at the cries which broke from the multitude as 
soon as the decrees of the Assembly were known, he with- Thecaonon. 
drew to the H6tel de Ville, the armed force followed his 
example, and the Convention, so recently besieged within the 
ifJs walls, speedily became the assailing pa7ty. Paris was 
soon in the most violent state of agitation. The tocsin aptatiou at 
summoned the citizens to theHdtel de Ville, g&ntrale 
called them to the Convention, the deputies of the Assem- 
bly, and the commissioners of the municipality, met in iDeux 
the sections, and strove for the mastery of those important 
bodies. On all sides the people hastened to arms ; the iiist. Fari. 
streets were filled by multi tu^s crowding to their different 
rallying-points ; cries of ViWla Convention I Vive la Com- iis, us. ’ 
mune I broke forth in the different columns, according to 
the prevailing opinion of their members ; while the rolling vi. ms. 
of cannon and ammunition waggons by torchlight, gave a 
fearful presage of the contest that was approaching.^ 

The emissaries of the municipality first arrived at the 
rendezvous of the sections ; but the National Guard, (hs- 
tracted and uncertain, hesitated to obey the summons of The wetiona 
the magistrates. They could only be brought, in the first 
instance, to send deputations to the commune, to inquire 
into the state of affairs. Meanwhile, the news of Robes- 
pierre’s arrest circulated with rapidity, and a ray of hope 
shot through the minds of numerous proscribed individuals 
who were in concealment in the city. With trembling steps 
they issued from their hiding-places, and, approaching the 
columns of their fellow-citizens, besought them to assist 
in dethroning the tyrant. The minds of many were 
already shaken, those of all in a state of uncertainty, when, 
at ten o’clock, the commissioners of the Conveption 
arrived with the intelligence of their decrees, of the sum- 
mons to . assist them, of tlie appointment of a new 
commander-in-ebief, and of a rallying-point at the Hall of 
the Convention. Upon this they no longer hesitated ; the 
battalions of the National Guard from all quarters marched 
towards the Convention, and defiled through the hall in ^ 
the midst of the most enthusiastic applause. At mid- 
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CHAP, n^ht, aliove three thousand men had arrived. The forces, 
blitig deemed sufficient, were ordered to set out. A few 
battalions and pieces of artillery were left to guard the 
t Biit. Pari. Assembly, and the remainder of the National Guard, 
under the command of Barra% marched at midnight 
Arni^^; against the insurgents. The night was dark, a feeble 
Siig ^%43 iROoidight only shone through the gloom ; but the forced 
344. Uc. ’ illumination of the houses supplied a vivid light, which 
on the troops, who^in profound silence, and in 
389. Hist, serried masses, marched from the Tuileries along the 
fr. ujsi ilo. quays of the river towards the Place de Gr^ve, the head- 
quarters of the insurgents.^ 

The armed citizens who had come to the Tuileries to 
take part with Henriot and the commune, dismayed by 
Tb© tumult their retreat to the Hdtel^ Ville, now glided into the 
tb©prlioa». of the attacking foroe, and the columns which 
marched down the quays towards the Place de Gr^ve. 
Every one held his breath as they passed ; the intense 
interest of life or death almost choked respiration. But in 
more distant quarters the agitation was more open ; and 
a confused sound, like the rolling of distant thunder, was 
heard in ail parts of the city. By degrees the tumuli 
became so violent, that at length the sound, reached the 
prisons. The unhappy inmates of the gloomy cells put 
their ears to the bars of the windows, listened to every 
sound, and yet trembled lest the agitation should be the 
prelude to a general massacre of the captives. Soon, how- 
ever, the downcast looks of the jailors, words whispered 
. to the ears of the framer^ of the lists, and the consterna- 
tion of these wretches, threw a my of hope through their 
despairing minds. Shortly after, it was discovered, by 
AmSS*xii. half-suppressed^words heard in the streets, that Eobes- 
^ '^•^•pierro was in danger ; the relations of the captives placed 
M^.de themselves under the windows, and informed them by 
p!I5*CrM^ signs of what was passing, and then the exhilaration of 
ls6*t,353. the prisoners broke out into the most vehement and 
tumultuous joy.* 

Meanwhile) the adherents of Bobespierre, consisting 
almost entirely of the eannoniers, and of the armed force 
commanded by Henriot, who were com{K>i^ of the very 
lowest of the rabble, had assembled in great force at the 
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Hdtel de Ville. The Place de was ^lled 'with nip^l- CHAF. 
leiy} bayonets, and pikes ; Robespierre had been recei’Jed 3CV. 
with the utmost enthnsiasm, and the delivery of Henriot 
raised to the highest pitch the confidence of the conspirators. ^ ' 

But as the night advanced, and no columns of the National 
Guard arrived, this confidence gave place to the most 5^ 
sinister presentiments. Even in the Faubourg St An- 
toine, the centre of all former insurrections, the delegates 
of the municipality failed in rousing the populace. 

“ What the better have we been,” said they, ** of all 
the insurrections ? What has Robespierre done for 
us ? Where are the riches, the fields he promised us ? 

When we are dying of famine, does he expect to satisfy 
us by the daily spectacle of a hundred aristocrats dying 
on the swiffold ? Does he|^upposo'we are cannibals, to iDmx 
feed on human flesh, and drink human blood ? He has 
done nothing for us ; we will do nothing for him.” Such Uc. xi.'iK, 
was the language of the populace in the most revolution- t*ouL* 
ary quarter of Paris : the fever of innovation had exhaust- iv. k®. 
ed itself ; even the lowest of the people were horror-struck 
with the rulers they had chosen for themselves.^ 

At midniglit the rumour began loudly to spread 
through the ranks of the insurgents, that the municipality gj 
had been declared hors la lot, that the sections had joined Tiiecwmon- 
the Convention, and that their forces were advancing 
against the insurgents. To obviate its impression, Payan piwro. 
read aloud in the council-room the decree of the Conven- 
tion, and inserted in it the names of all those of their 
jiarty whom he observed in the gallery, hoping thereby 
to attfich them from desperation to the cause of Robe^ 
spierre. But an opposite effect immediately ensued, as 
they all instantly took to flight, le^ng the gallery 
deserted. Nor did afiairs wear a more promising aspect 
out of doors. There were about two thousand men sta- 
tioned in the Place de Grfeve, with a powerful train of 
artillery. But their dispositions were already much 
shaken by the obvious defection of their fellow-citiaens, 
when the light of the torches showed $he heads of the 
columns of the National Guard appearing in all. the 
^venues which led to the square. The moment waiter# 
rible ; ten pieces of the artillery of the Convention were 
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CHAP, placed in battery, while the cannoniors of the municipa- 
XV. lity, with their lighted matches in their hands, stood 
' beside their guns on the opposite side. But the authority 

1 Meda gur prevailed ; the decree of the Legislature was 

k 9 Tber- read by torchlight, and the insurgent troops refused to 
Some emissaries of the Convention glided into 
883. !)<»« the ranks of the municipality, and raised the cry, Vive la 
M.^Vh.'vi. (^onTicntion : the insurgents were moved by the harangue 
482. Mig. of Meda, the commander of the national artille^, and in 
viht*ds 1a ft short time the Place de Grfeve was deserted, and the 
193*'^ cannoniers retired to their homes, or ranged them- 

selves on the side of the Assembly. ^ 

Henriot descended the stair of the Hdtel de Ville ; but 
seeing the square deserted, he vented his execrations on 
Arregt of his faithless followers, who had for the most part aban- 
SiI?S/hi7* King in the same manner on tne 10th August, 

pgrtjr. and hastened back to his comrades. The conspirators, 
finding themselves unsupported, gave way to despair ; 
the National Guard rushed rapidly up the stair, headed 
by Bourdon de TOise, with a pistol in each hand and a 
naked sabre in his teeth, and entered the room where 
Robespierre and the leaders of the revolt were assembled. 
Robespierre was sitting with his elbow on his knees, and 
his head resting on his hand ; Meda discharged his pistol, 
which broke his under jaw, and he fell under the table. 
St Just implored Le Bas to put an end to his life. “ Cow- 
ard, follow my example!” said he, and blew out his 
I brains. Couthon was seized under a table, feebly attempt- 

ill 845 .*^*Th. h) strike with a knife, which he wanted the courage 
r/v ’ li** ^®ft*^ ; Coffinhal and the younger Rohes- 

M4nuxiii.* pieiTe threw themselves from the windows, and were 
Mur iu*i 54 iMer court of the building, Henriot had 

Toui. iv. been thrown ftwh the window by^^offinl^ ; but, though 
ft«<J mutilated, he contrived to crawl into the 
l. 872. ’ entrance of a sewer, from whence he was dragged out by 

the troops of the Convention 
Robespierre and Couthon being supposed to be dead, 
vjere dragged by the heels to the Quai Pelletier, where it 

• Many anthon afRrm that Robospierre «bot himaelf. That he had a 
in hii hand ia ctrtahi; but Levasseur de la Sarthe and Meda, the 
frendarraeB who aireeted hint, agree In stating that his jaw was broken by a 
allot fired by the laat of tbeae p«rties.~>8ee LaVaasson, iU. 154 ; Mxoa, 
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was proposed to throw them into Ihe river ; but it ^)eing chap. 
discovered, when day returned, that the^ still breathed, 
they were stretched on a board, and carried to the Con- 17^4. 
ventiod between one and two o'clock in the morning. The ^ 
members having refused to admit them, they were con- OreMuid 
veyed to the Committee of General Safety, where Robes- 
pierre lay for nine hours stretched on a table in the salU 
iTaudiencef with his broken jaw still bleeding, and suffer 
ing alike under bodily pain, and the execration^ and 
ijisults of those around him. During the whole time that 
this cruel torture lasted, he evinced a stoical apathy. Foam 
merely issued from his mouth, which tho humanity of 
sqme around him led them to wipe off ; but his finger 
was still with convulsive energy fixed on the holster of 
the pistol which he had not had the courage to discharge. 

His face retained its habitual bilious tint, but mingled 
with the ashen hue of death. At six in the morning a 
surgeon was sent for, who found the left jaw broken : he 
took out two or three teeth which were crushed by the 
shot, bandaged the jaw, and placed beside him a glass of 
water, with which he occasionally washed away the 
blood which filled his mouth. As he lay extended on the Ttfemfdor 
table, numbers reviled and spat upon him, and^ to their pap in«dits 
eternal disgrace, some of his former colleagues in the 
committees insulted him, while the clerks of the office 73 . 
pricked him with their penknives.^* At length he arose 
and sat down on a chair : he then gazed around him, fix- 203. Leroa*. 
ing his eyes chiefly on the clerks in the office, whom he 
recognised. But he exhibited great impassibility, espo- xi|. 407. 
cially in the dressing of the wound, which occasioned 
acute pain. Shortly after, he was sent to the Conciergerie, 
where he was confined in the same cell which had been 7o^Mig. ii 
occupied by Danton, Hubert, and Chfcmette. From 
thence he was*brou|ttt, with all his associates, to the xiu. ssc. 
Revolutionary Tribunal, and as soon as the identity of 
their persons was established, they were condemned.^ 8 t ii». 

Just and Dumas were taken direct to tho Audience-Hall 
at the office of the Committee of Public Salvation, i|nd 

• ^^Sei coll^guei dei eondt^a rlnreot rimulter, 1« fnipper, litl erthtiiw 
OQ visage ; deik c^nmniis bureau le pii{aer4*iit de leura -UTitfi " ,rrrnl»ri 
mment d« RoUtpUfrti Sist. Pari, xxxiv. M. 
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CHAP, thence to the same priSsion. The former gazed at the great 
picture of the Rights of Man placed there, and said, “ It is 
KM. nsTortheless, who did that.” 

* At four in the morning on the 29th July, all Paris was 

^ ih motion to witness the death of the tyrant. He was 
Kxwuted placed on the chariot, between Henriot and Couthon, 
Henrfo/'^’ whose remains were as mutijated as his own, the last in 
Couthon, the vehicle, in order that, with the usual barbarity of the 
•nd^aii their which he himself had allowed, he should see all his 

friends perish before him. The multitude, which for long 
had ceased to attend the executions, manifested the utmost 
joy at their fete. He was conducted to the Place de la 
Revolution ; the scaffold was placed on the spot where 
Louis XVl. and Marie Antoinette had suffered. Never 
had such a crowd been witnessed on any former occasion ; 
the streets, despite the earliness of the hour, were throng- 
ed to excess ; every window was filled, even the roofs of 
the houses, like the manned yards of a ship, were crowded 
with spectators. The joy was universal ; it almost ap- 
proached to delirium. The blood from his jaw burst 
through the bandage, and overflowed his dress ; his face 
was ghastly pale. He kept his eyes shut during the 
whole time the procession lasted, but could not close his 
ears against the imprecations of the multitude. A woman 
breaking from the crowd, exclaimed — Murderer of all 
my kindred, your agony fills me with joy ; descend to 
hell, covered with the curses of every mother in France ! ” 
Twenty of his comrades were executed before him ; dur- 
ing the time they were suffering, he lay on the scaffold 
with his eyes shut, never uttering a word. 'When lifted 
up to bo tied to the fetal plank, the executioner tore the 
ili*i j lower jaw fell upon his breast, 

cw ir. and ho uttered #yell which filled every heart with horror, 
f? minutes the frightful figure wal held up, fixed 

rii. Vi. 467. to the board, to the multitude ; he was then placed under 
livlwwir* sounds which reached his ears were 

m, 184, 187. the exulting shouts, which were |>rolonged for some 
minutes after his death.^ 

Along with Robespierre, were executed Henriot, Cou- 
thon, St Just, Dumas, Oofiluhal, Simon, and all the leaders 
of the revolt St Just alone displayed the firmness which 
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had so often been witnessed amoi% the victims whom CHAP, 
they had sent to the scaffold. Couthon wej^t with terroi^j 
the others died uttering blasphemies, which were drowned nsi. 
by the cheers of the people. The spectators shed tears for ^ 
joy, they embraced each other in transport, they crowded Tranaporta 
round the scaffold to behold the bloody remains of the 
tyrants. ** Yes, Robespierre, there is a Ood 1” said a poor of 
man as he approached the lifeless body of one so lately 
the object of dread ; his fall was felt by all present as an 
immediate manifestation of the Divinity. Seventy-three 
of his party were executed next day, comprising all the 
leaders of the revolt at the municipality ; but Bar^re, 

Billaud Varennes,and Collot d’Herbois, were in the ranks 
of the victorious party, and, though the worst of the vi. 457. 
whole, suffered at that time no punishment for their 
crimes. The whole theatres of Paris were open, as usual, p. laso/ 
during these scenes of horror, as they had been during the 
whole continuance of the Reign of Terror.^ ♦ 

Thus terminated the Reign of Terror — the only series 
of crimes,” says Sir James Mackintosh, perhaps, in history, ^ 
which, in spite of the common disposition to exaggerate Heflerttioot 
extraordinary facts, has been beyond measure underrated o? Terror*” 
in public opinion an epoch fraught with greater politi- with the 
cal instruction than any of equal duration which has Slu^bor^of 
existed since the beginning of the world. In no former vicUmi. 
period had the efforts of the people so completely tri- 
umphed, or the higher orders been so thoroughly crushed 
by the lower. The throne had been overturned, the altar 
destroyed, the aristocracy levelled with the dust ; the 


• Theatres open on the 9th Thermfdor, yi*,;— 

1. Opera. Armide, arec le ballet de T6I#maqnc. 

2. Opera Ooinlque. La Melomanie. # 

3. TheSitre de la Ropublique. La Conspiration poor la Libert^. 

4. Th6&tre Fcydean. Romeo et Jnliette. 

5. Ttaeitre de TEgaliU, Section Marat. OuUJauroe TelL 

6. Th6&tre de la Hont^e. Jardin de TEgalite. 

7. ThiStre des Sans Culottes. Cidevant MoUthre. 

8. Theiitre Lyiciq|oe dea AmU de la Patrie. Le Kevdir. 

9. Theatre VandeTille. |*§te de I'EnlitS. 

10. Th^tm de la Cit4. Le Combat de ThermopyUe. 

U. Theatre diuLyc^e dea Arts. Jardin de TEgalit^. ;; 

11, ArophitliMtre d* AatJey, Faubourg du Temple. La FHe driqair. " 

Immediately bcfqp thia ia a liat of foMy-fire persons executed the ukm 
day. It is the same throughout tlM whole of the Reign of Terror.««dda 
Monitevr, 27tk Julp 1794, f9 TAerinidor.). 
f atacxJirroBR's W<n[lts, iil. 295. 
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chIp. nobles were in exile, the clergy in captivity, the gentry 
in affliction, k merciless sword hAd waved over the state, 
destroying alike the dignity of rank, the splendour of 
Went, and the graces of beauty. All that excelled the 
labouring classes in situation, fortune, or acquirement, 
had been removed; they had triumphed over their 
oppressors, seized their possessions, and risen into their 
atationk. And what was the consequence ? The establish- 
meht of a more cruel and revolting tyranny than any 
which mankind had yet witnessed ; the destruction of all 
the charities and enjoyments of life ; the dreadful spec- 
tacle of streams of blood flowing through every part of 
France. With truth did the warmest apologists and 
ablest advocates of the Revolution now admit that it had 
produced ** the most indefatigable^ searching^ multiform^ and 
omnipresent tyranny that esser existed^ which pervaded every 
class of society, which had ministers and victims in every 
village of France.*’ ♦ The earttest friends, the warmest 
advocates, the firmest supporter^ of the people, were swept 
off indiscriminately with their bitterest enenjies ; in the 
unequal struggle, virtue and philanthropy sank* under 
ambition and violence, and society returned to a state ef 
chaos, when all the elements of private or public happi- 
ness were scattered to the winds. Such are the results of 
unchaining the passions of the multitude ; such the peril 
of suddenly admitting the light upon a benighted people.t 

« Th* wUi 

And high pernii«lion of all-ruling Heaven 
Left them at large to their own dark designs, 

That with reiterated crimes they might 
Heap on themse) ree damnation, whilst they sought 
Evil to others, and enraged might see 
How all their nialtoe servi^ but to bring forth 
, Infinite goodiieas, grace, and mercy shown 
On man oy them seduc^: hut on tbemselvel 
Treble confhtion, wntth, and vengeance poured.” 

Paradise Losty L 212. 

The facility wi{h which a faction, composed of a few 


• Sir jAMnsa Macrikto«h. (Author of the F<n<l<c<ai Oalliees,) Wor^a,!!!. 263. 

f The extent to which blood waa shed in France during this melancholy 
period, will hardly be credited by future ages. The B epublican Prudhomme, 
whose prepoasesaious led him to any thing rather than exaggeration of the 
horrors of the popular rule, has given the following appaliing account of 
the victims of the Revolution. Its value will not dittly appreciated 
unlesa it la recollected that the author who compi^ it was an ardent 
supporter of the Revolution~-sn intimate friend and political agent of 
Danton’a ; and that, in his well-known, revolutionary journal, tbs ** Eevolu. 
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of tl\e most audacious and recliless of the nation, triumphed CHAP, 
over the immense majority of all the holders of ‘property 
in the kingdom, and led them forth like victims to fhe ""nSJT* 
sacrifice, is not the least extraordinary or memorable fact ^ 
of that eventful period. The active part of the bloody 
faction at I’aris never exceeded a few thousand men ; miLcrM 
their talents were by no means of the highest order, nor 
their weight in society considerable ; yet they trampled ^ 

f ion* de Parin/’ hft had justi/rd tlie massacres in the prisons ift September 
1792. See No., September 10, 1792. 


CONVENTION NATI^NALE. 

Du 21 Septembre 1702 au 26 Octobre 1706, 
mi, ^re republicaine, ann. 3. 

Individus . 

^Ci-devant nobles • . . 1278 

I Femmes, idem . . . 750 

Dont < Religieuees . . . 360 

i Pr^tres . . . 1135 

V Femmes d’ artisans . . 1467 

Indiridtis peris dans la guerre iiHI^Btine, suite de la joumi^ 
du 31 Mai 1793 (i Lyonj .... 

Lyow. 

Morts de frayeur et par le famine pendant le siege 184 
Peris par les demolitions 
Femmes enceintes et en couche • 

Egorges apres la reaction du 9 Thermidor 
Morts en prison . . . 

Suicides . . 

Maisons demolics 1674. 

Total 

Mamsrim.b. 

Combat de Carteaux, en route j*our Marseille 
Morts ep prison .... 

Total 
TouLOir. 

Pendant le siege 

Egorges on noyes a la tuite des Anglais 
Morts r n prison 

Fusill^s - - . . , 

Femmes et enfans tombes k la mcr 

Total 

# Bp.oonr. 

Destruction et dispersion des habi^tana de cette 
ville, dont le nombre des maisons se purte ^ 
plus de * . . . . 

Midi. 

Individus egorgt's dans tout le Midi, aprds la 
reaction du 9 Thermidor 
Conspirations , , . 

Insurrections ..... 

GUERRE DE LA VENDEE. 

En rapproebant les massacres, egorgeinens, fusillades, 
noyades, et les morts dans les difl^rens comlmts, 
enter Fran^a/s, la*^perte s’eraJue k peu proa au uumbro 
de (individus) ... 

Carry forward, 


Morts. 

18,613 

31,200 


• 45 

348 

146 

32 

45 

799 

650 

79 

729 

9000 

3100 

160 

800 

1265 


1600 

7.50 


3f:o 

. 

140 


VOL. rv. 
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Pradhowmo, 
V let. do U Kev 
Vol. vl. Tttble 

n.m. 


Tinder foot all the influential classes, ruled mighty armies 
^ith absolute §way, kept two hundred thousand of their 
feMow-citizens in captivity, and (hiily led out several 
hundred, and at la-st perhaps, taking the whole country 
together, some thou.sand persons, of the best blood in 
France, to execution. Such is the effect of the unity 
of action which atrocious wdekedness produces ; such the 
consequence of rousing the cupidity of the lower orders *, 
such the ascendancy which, in periods of anarchy, is 
acquired by the most savage and lawless of the peoi)le. 
The peaceable and inoffensive citizens lived and wept in 
silence ; terror crushed every attempt at combination ; 


Dont 


[Femmes 

lEnfuns 


Uroupht over, 

15.000 

22.000 


Cette guerre ft fait difiparultre, soit villHgcP, hniuoftux, 
m^kircs, ou fermes, de . . 90.000 

Tiotimes sous le procoiiKulat de Carrier, a Nantes 
Enfans fusilles . . . fxK) 

Idem, iii\Ves 1500 

FemiricB fusill^cs 964 

Idnn, nojees , 500 

. Pretres fusill^a .'iOO 

J,/em, ii<*>es . 460 

No Ides, trfew 1400 

Artisans, tdew 5300 


Individus morts en prison par la 
peste .... 8000 


.VolA. — X.ei individus guillotines a Lyon, Marseille, 
Toulon, et Uedulu. ae truuveut eompris dans la masse 
ei-dessus, de Ib.bUi 

Jjroivuu’s qui se sout .suicides, pendus, noye.s, ou jetes 
par Ics fenet^e^^ par suite de lu terreur 
Femmes imirtes par suite de eouehe.s j)reiuaturi es 
Morts par la famine .... 

Individus deveuus fous pur lu Kevulutiun, 1550 


M..TfS. 




32,000 


4790 

3100 

20,000 


. Eu Tout . I,0‘j;,l06 

In tliift enumerntion arc not con||;>Tchended the massacres at Versailles, 
at the Alibnye, the Cannes, or other prisun*,, on Sejiteiub4k 2d, the victims 
of the (Jltipi^re of Avignon, those slmt at Toulon and Mar.'-cilles, e)r the 
persons slain in the Uttie town of Hedoin, of winch the whole population 
perished. Those contained in the ‘-Liste dcs t'ondamnes, ’ a very curious 
work, down to the 1 9th Therinidor, <3(»th July 1791,) ore 2741. See .Sn;*- 
plrmentt d Xo, JX. Liste d€Sl'ondamn{s,ii. 15 — The additional 99 contained 
in the yfonitefir, are those condemned and executed after the fall of Kohes- 
jiierre, and are aUu in the Litte drs Condamti^F, Nos. X. and XI. 

It is in an esjiecial umnner retuarkuble in tins dismal catalogue, how 
large a proportion of the victima of the Revolution were per.'iuns in tlie 
middl«and lower ranks of life. The priests and nobles guillotined nr© 
only £4 13, w bile tl»e persons ot plebeian origin exceed, l3,(H><j ! The nobles and 
priests put to death at Nantes were only 2160 ; while the infants drowned 
And shot are 90<K), the women 761, and the artisans .5300 So rapidly in 
revolutionary eonvulwons di>eR the career of cruelty reach the lower 
orders, and so wide spread is thec.nrnage dealt out to them, (fompared with 
that which they have sought to iutlict on tlieir superiors. 
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the extremity of grief subdued even the ^firmest liearts. 
“ Isque habitus animonira fuit, ut pessimum facinus 
audereut pauci, plures vcllcnt, oirmes patej-eiitur.” * ‘lu 
despair at effecting any alleviation of the general sufferings, 
apathy universally prevailed, the people sought to forget 
tiicir sorrows in the delirium of present enjoyments, and 
the theatres were nevet fuller than during the whole 
Munition of the Reign of Terror. Ignorance of human 
ntttiirc can alone lead ns to ascribe this to any peculiarity 
in the French character ; the same effects have been 
observed in all parts and ages of the world, as invariably 
attending a state of extreme and long-continued distress.' 

1 low, then, did a faction, whoso leaders were so extremely 
contemptible in point of numbers, obtain the power to 
rule France with such absolute sway? The answer is 
simple. It was by an expedient of the plainest kind, and 
by steadily following out one principle, so obvious that 
fi^w have sought for the cause of such terrible phenomena 
in its application. This was by promoting, and to a great 
extent actually giving, to the working-chisses the influence 
and the possessions of all the other orders in the state. 
Egestas ctifida novarnm rervm,^ w^as the maxim on which 
they acted ; it was to this point, the cupidity and ambition 
of those to whom fortune had j)roved adverse, that all 
their measures were directed. Tiicir principle was to 
keep the revolutionary passions of tho people constantly 
awake by the display of fresh objects of desire ; to 
represent all the present misery which the system of 
innovation liad occasioned, as tho consequence of the 
resistance wdiich the holdor-s of property had opposed to 
its progress ; and to dazzle tlio,f)opuIace by the prospect of 
boundless felicity, wdicn the revolutionary equality and 
spoliation for wliicli they contended was fully established. 
Uy this means they effectually secured, over the greater 
part of Fraaico, the co-operation* of the multitude ; and it 
was by their pliy.sical strength, guided and called forth 
by tlie revolutionary clubs and committees universalty 
established, and every wdiere composed of the most ardent 

• “ And this wss the state of men's minds, that extreme wiekednes* was 
daretJ bra few, wished h^ manjr, endured bj all.”— T acitus, i. 23. 

f “Indigence covetous of change.” 
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oriAP, of the JjMJohin faction, \hat the extraordinary power of the 
XV. Terrorists was dpheld. 

In the later stages of the Revolution, this universally 
gg aroused cupidity of the working-classes was powerfully 
wijutiong supported, and the strength of Jacobin vigour increased, 
andlltieoKni^y the terrors of punishment among the leaders of the 
populace for the innumerable crimes they had committed, 
fuj power, 'riiis terror went to such a length as to be often ridiculous : 

for a few words from a handful of children or old women 
were (»ften sufficient to make the leaders tremble who 
had defeated the armies of all Europe. This would be 
inexplicable did wo not know that “ conscience makes 
cowards of us all.” These terrors and this system succeeded 
perfectly as long as the victims of spoliation were tlie 
higher orders and consid(Table holders of property ; it was 
when they were exhausted, and the edge of the guillotine 
began to descend upon the shopkeepers and the more 
opulent of the labouring classes, that the general reaction 
took place which overturned the Reign of Terror. When 
society is in so corrupt and profligate a form, that a faction, 
qualified by their talents and energy to take the lead in 
public affairs, can bo found who will carry on tfte govern- 
ment on these principled, and they are not crushed.in the 
outset by a united effort of all tlie holders of property, it 
can hardly fail of obtaining temporary success. It is w^ll 
that the friends of order of every political persuasion — and 
they are to bo fomul as much among the supporters of 
rational freedom as the advoi*atcs of monarchical power — 
should be aware of the deadly weapon which is in the 
possession of their adversaries, and the necessity of uniting 
' to wrest it from their hands the moment that it is 
unsheathed. And it would be fortunate if the agents of 
revolution would contemplate, in the Reign of Terror and 
the fate of Robespierre, the inevitable effects of using it to 
their country and themselves. 

In contemplating the progre.ss of the Revolution, nothing 
appears more extraordinary than the universal and rapid 
destruction which it brought upon all ranks who aided it, 
from the throne to the cottage. The king supported it and 
perished ; the nobles supported it and perished ; the clergy 
supported it and perished ; the merchants supported it and 
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perished ; the public creditors supported it and perished ; CUAP. 
the shopkeepers supported it and perished ; the artisans 
supported it and perished ; the peasants supported it and " 
perished. The nobles, whose passion for innovation and mis- 
guided declamations in favour of equality, had first led UmversAi 
to the convocation of the States-General, who early set the Ri®" 
example of submissiou to the popular will, and voluntarily }»iion of ui) 
abdicated their titles, their privileges, and their rights, to 
place themselves at the head of the movement, wore the 
first to ho destroyed. Decimated by the guillotine, exiles 
from their country, destitute wanderers in foreign lands, 
they beheld their estates confiscated, their palaces sold, 
their children proscribed, themselves undone. While by 
the waters of Babylon they sat down and wept, they 
learned to lament the fatal precipitance with which they 
had excited the ambition of their inferiors, by yielding so 
precipitately to the public frenzy in favour of democracy. 

The clergy, who had proved themselves the earliest and 
steadiest friends of freedom, whose junction with the 
Tiers Etat in the hour of peril had first given the latter a ofthetierjfy 
superiority over the privileged classes, and compelled the 
niinous union of all the orders in one chamber, were cUu«8es. 
utterly destroyed by the party whom they had cherished. 

Their religion was abolished, their churches closed, their 
property confiscated, themselves subjected to cruel and 
tyrannical enactments, compelled to wander in utter 
destitution in foreign lands, or purchase a miserable pit- 
tance by violating their oaths, and earning the contempt 
of all the faithful among their flocks. The commercial 
classes, whose jealousy of the unjust privileges of the 
noblesse had first fostered the flame of liberty, were con- 
sumed ill the conflagration which it had raised ; the once 
flourishing colonies of the monarchy were in flames, its 
manufacturing cities in ruins, its private wealth destroy- 
ed, its sails banislied from the ocean, its naval establish- • 
ments in decay. Blasted by a ruinous system of paper 
currency, and crushed in the grasp of a relentless despot- 
ism, manufacturing industry was withered, and commer- 
cial capital annihilated. The public creditors, once so 
loud in their praised of the first movements of the Revolu- 
tion, whose enthusiasm had raised the public funds tMrty 
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per cent in one day, Vhen Necker was restored to power, 
iq 1788, on the shoulders of the democracy, were now 
crushed beneath its wheels ; the once opulent capitalists, 
ruined by the fall of the public securities, deprived of 
their property by a fictitious paper, })aid by their debtors 
in a nominal currency, had long since sunk to the dust ; 
while* the miserable rentiers^ cheated out of almost all 
their income by the payment of their annuities in assig- 
nats, were wandering about in utter despair, supporting 
a miserable existence by charity, or terminating it by 
suicide. 

The shopkeepers, whose unanimous shouts had so long 
supjiorted the Constituent Assembly, whose bayonets had 
first upheld the fortunes of the Revolution, at last tasted 
its bitter fruits. As its movement advanced, and they 
became the objects of jealousy to still lower ambition, the 
fury of plebeian revenge was directed against their ranks j 
insensibly they melted away under the axe of the guil- 
lotine, or wore destroyed by the law of the maximum^ and 
lamenhKl with unavailing tears tlio convulsions wliich liad 
deprived them at once of the purchasers of their commo- 
dities, the security for their property, and the disposal of 
their industry. The artisjms, who had exi)ected a flood of 
prosperity from the regeneration of society, whose pikes 
had so often, at Jacobin command, issued from the Fau- 
bourgs to overawe the legislature, were speedily steeped 
in misery from the consequences of their actions. Impa- 
tient of restraint, unable to endure a superior, they were 
at last subjected to the most galling bondage. Destitute of 
employment, fed only by the bounty of government, they 
wore fettered in every action of tlieir lives. Debarred the 
power of purchasing even the necossjiries of life for thera- 
stdves, they w’ere forced first to wait half the day as needy 
suppliants at tlie offices of the committees who issued 
their tickets, and then to watch lialf the night round the 
bakers’ shops, to procure tlio wretched pittance of a pound 
of black breiid a-day for each member of their families. 
The peasants expected an immediate deliverance from 
tithes, taxes, and burdens of every description, as the. 
consequence of their emancipation ; and they found them- 
selves ground down by the law of the maximum, forced to 
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sell at nonainal prices to the puryeybrs for the armies, and chap. 
fettered in every action of their lives by oppressive regu- 
lations. They saw their sons perish in the field, or rot in 1794. 
the hospitals, their horses and cattle seized for the forced 
requisitions, and the produce of their labour torn from 
them by battalions of armed men, to maintain an indigent 
and worthless rabble in the great cities of the Republic, 
Consequences so extraordinary, so unlooked for to every 
class of society from the throne to the cottage, are singu- 
larly instructive as to the consequences of revolutions ; 
hut yet, if the matter bo considered dispassionately, it is All this 
evident that they must in every age attend any consider- 
able convulsion in society. When a tree is felled, it is the from the de. 
leaves and the extremities which first begin to wither, oftheTevo- 
because they are soonest affected by a stoppage in the lutionary 
su[)plies by which the whole is nourished. It is the same 
with society. Upon the occurrence of a revolution, the 
working-classes are the first to suffer, because they have 
no stock to maintain themselves during a period of 
adversity, and being wholly dependent on the daily wages 
of labour, are the earliest victims of the catastrophe 
wliich has interrupted it. It is this immediate effect of 
a revolution, in spreiiding misery through the labouring 
}H)or, wliich ifi the general case renders its march irresisti- 
ble, wlien not arrested in the outset by a firm combination 
of all the hohlers of property, and precipitates society into 
a series of convulsions, from which it can hardly emerge 
without the destruction of the existing generation. The 
shock given to credit, the stoppage to speculation, the con- 
traction to expenditure, is so excessive, that the lower 
orders arc immediately involved in distress ; and the same 
clauses which increfiso their discontent, and augment their 
disposition to revolt, disable government, by tlie rapid fall 
of the revenue, either from administering relief or exerting 
force. The consequence is, that fresh insurrections take 
place ; niore extravagant and levelling doctrines become 
popular; a lower but more energetic class rises to the 
head of affairs ; desperate measures of finance are adopted, 
the public expenditure is increased, while the national 
income is diminished; and, after a succession of vain 
attempts to avoid the catastrophe, national bankfnptcy . 
takes place, and the accumulations of ages are swept off in 
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a general public and private insolvency. “ Nemo unquam 
ixnperium flagitio quaesitum bonis artibus exercuit.” * 

*The different steps of this disastrous but unavoidable 
progress are clearly marked in the successive stages of the 
French Revolution. Within six months after the Revolu- 
tion broke out, it was discovered that the revenue had 
fallen, in consequence of the general uncertainty of the 
future, from i)24,()00,000 a-ycar to 7,000,000, and that 
at the very time when the embarrassment of the finances 
had been the principal cause of the convocation of tlie 
States-General. No resource could be found to meet the 
pressing difficulties of the Exchequer, but the confiscation 
of the property of the church, and subsequently that of 
the emigrant nobles. These measures again engendered 
evils which tended to perpetuate the difficulties from 
which they sprang. The confiscation of the church pro- 
perty rendered necessary the laws against the refractory 
priests, and thereby lighted the flames of civil war in La 
Vendee ; while the severe enactments against the emigrant 
nobles produced a war of life and death with the aristo- 
cratic monarchs in Europe. Pressed, by civil war within, 
and by the forces of Europe without, the Convention found 
themselves compelled to have recourse to the system of 
assignats, and carried on the enormous expenditure of a 
hundred and seventy millions sterling aryear, by dispens- 
ing with a prodigal hand the confiscated wealth of more 
than half of France. This prodigious issue of paper neces- 
sarily led to its rapid depreciation ; all obligations of debt 
and credit were overturned by the necessity of accepting 
payment in a nominal currency ; the rapid rise in the price 
of provisions compcdled the government to adopt a maxi- 
mum^ and interfere with the arm of force in the management 
of public subsistence. Thence the forced requisitions, the 
compulsory sales, the distribution of rations, and all the 
innumerable tyrannical regulations 'which fettered indus- 
try in every department ; and at length, by exciting the 
passions of the people against each other, brought down 
even to the humblest class the horrors w hich they had 
originally inflicted on their superiors. 

Such a survey of the consequences of human violence, 

• “ No one over applied power acqxUred by wickedneB* to good porposeo.'* 
— Tacit oa. 
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both viu dicates t}ie justice of Providence, by demonstrating chap. 
how rapidly and unavoidably the guilt dt* every class in XV. 
society brings upon itself its own punishment, and tends 
to make us judge charitably of the conduct of men placed ‘ 
in such a terrible crisis of society. Harshly as wo may Mannwin 
think of the atrocities of the Revolution, let no man be 
jsure, that', placed in similar circumstances, ho would not F"o’orrupt«d 
have been betrayed into the same excesses. It is tlie 
insensible gradation in violence, the experienced necessity 
of advancing with the tide, which renders such convulsions 
so perilous to the morals as well as the welfare of nations. 

The authors of many of the worst measures in the Revo- 
lution, were restored to private life as innocent and in- 
offensive as other men ; the most atrocious violations of 
right had been so long foreseen and discussed, t|iat their 
occurrence produced Jittle or no sensation. “ Of all the 
lessons derived from the history of human passion,’' says 
Lavalette, “ the most important is the utter impossibility 
which the host men will always experience? of stopping, if 
they are once led into the path of error. If, a few years 
before they were peijietrated, the crimes of the Revolution 
could have been portrayed to those who afterwards com- 
mitted them, even Robespierre himself would have recoiled 
with horror. Men are seduced, in the first instance, by 
plausible theories ; their heated imaginations represent 
them as beneficial, and easy of execution ; they advance 
unconsciously from errors to faults, and from faults to 
crimes, till sensibility is destroyed by the spectacle of guilt, 
and the most savage atrocities are dignified by the name of 
state policy.”^ Such always will be the case; it is tlio 
pressure of external circumstances w^hich ultimately pro- ** 
duces guilt, as much as guilt which at first induces the 
difficulties of public affairs. The leaders of a revolution 
are constantly advancing before the fire which they theih- 
selves have lighted ; the moment they stop, they are 
consumed in the flames. 

One circumstance is manifest from the whole history of 
the Revolution, iipon which it well becomes the people of 
this country to ponder if they shall find themselves in- inefficLyof 
volved in a similar convulsion; that is, that by far 
greatest and most atrocious crines committed in its pro- roiutioiurj 
gress were perpetrated by jurymen. The whole victims of ®*^^*** 
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the revolutionary tribunals at Paris, 2800 in number, were 
jwiicially munfered by the verdicts of juries. The same 
was the cjise with almost all the other revolutionary 
tribunals in France. In England all the atrocities of 
Jefferies, whicli iiad so powerful an effect in bringing about 
the Revolution of 1G88, were effected by means of juries. 
Tlie monarchical cruelties which occasioned the English, 
the democratic atrocities which disgraced the French Revo- 
lution, found equally ready instruments in the passions or 
pliability of jurymen.* This fact is not a little remark- 
able. it demonstrates how extremely fallacious is the 
reliance which is- generally placed on tliat institution, as 
the bulwark of freedom and the shield of oppressed inno- 
cence. That it has often proved so in former times, wlien 
power was wieldcii by monarchs or aristocratic bodies, and 
juries were taken from the lower, is certain. Rut what 
ensues wdieii the lower orders themselves are the opj)ressor.s, 
and the sword of power is wielded by tliose whom they 
have placed in the scats of justice ? Will they permit the 
accu.sed aristocrats to be tried by their peers, as was the 
case with themselves when the nobles were in power ? 
Unquestionably they will not ; the fir^t thing they invari- 
ably do, is to place the most violent of tlicir owui class and 
faction upon the lists of jurymen. Juries then become what 
l^ocqueville says they are in America, nothing better than 
the judicial committee of the majority. Actuated by its 
pas.sions, inflamed by its fears, envenomed by its jealousies, 
they are then more dangerous to real liberty, and perpe- 
trate injustice on a greater scale, than permanent judges 
ever could venture to do ; for, in their ciise, numbers 
remove responsibility without lessening cruelty, and 
obscurity shelters crime without fostering virtue. In 
democnitic times the deepest wounds to the cause of free- 
dom will in general be inflicted by the hands of jurymen. 

Robespierre was to the internal march of the Revolution 
what Napoleon was to its external passions. Both rose to 
eminence, and were sustained in pow'er by surrendering 
themselves to the all-powerful current of public passion, 

• AH the acts of Jefferies were done vith the aid of juries, end vHtfiout 
the censure «f I’erUmnent. They afford a fatal proof tliat judicial forms 
and constitutional i>scabhshtncnta#uay be rendered utiavadiiig by the sub- 
serviency or prejudice of those %vho are appointed to carry them into effect. 
— SiH Jaxbs JlacKijrTosa’s WorktfiL 41. 
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and (liT^cting it to the objects which the ambition of the chap. 
great l)U?ik of men at the time most ardently desired. Both 
owed the long continuance of their pow-er to the opinion "TtmT” 
generally and deservedly entertained, that they were sin- 
cere in their enthusiasm, disinterested in their intentions, Robesjjierre 
and invincible in their hearts. The dreadful catiistrophos paruatfolTof 
to which the rule of both led, are to be regarded as the result, nio Meyuiu. 
not so much of their individual crimes, as of the false, 'and, nai govern/ 
in their ultimate consequences, terrible principles on which 
tliey proceeded. The maxim of Robespierre and Hi Just, 
that what constituted a republic was the destruction of 
every tbiiig that opposed it, was precisely the principle 
which led Napoleon to his insatiable foreign coilqiicsts. 

Invincible necessity urged both on when they had launehed 
on the career of crime ; and that necessity was, the moral 
law of nature which dooms outrageous sin to punishment 
from the consequences of the very acts which itself most 
ardently desires. The 9th Therinidor was the counterpart 
of the Moscow retreat. Instead, thereof regarding Robes- 
pierre as a mere individual man, and ascribing the horrors 
of his career to his wicked propensities, it is more conson- 
ant to historic justice, as well as the cause of virtue, to 
rei)resent him as the incarnation in civil government 
OF mfe Revolution. And probably no Avatar sent on 
such a mission could be enibued with fevver vices. 

Extravagant as the opinions of Robespierre now appear, 
and dreadful as were the consequences to which they led, 
thebe seems no reason to doubt that they were seriously Fundanipn. 
entertained by him, and that, throughout his bloody career, 

}ic w!is actuated in the main by the desire of promoting pi«rre’B 
human felicity. Individual ambition, jealousy of rivals, 
envy of superiors, may have co-operated in prompting his 
actions ; but a.s his language was uniformly philanthropic, 
so his private disinterestedness never betrayed the influence 
of corrupt mercenary motives. It was the total disregard 
of the means employed, the fatal error of supposing that 
the great body of mankind are innocent, and that the pre- 
vailing evils of society were all oW'iug to the vices of a few, 
that was the cause of all the unspeakable misery he brought 
upon mankind. He was a stem and relentless fanatic of 
the school of Rousseau. He cpmstantly hoped, that when 
he had destroyed the whole superior classes of socle 
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CHAP, general virtue would rise up on the foundation of K;slored 
eq^iality ; lie al Vays expected to see the stream human 
~ iniquity run out :-*• 

“ RustienB f xpeetat duin defluat arnniB ; at ill© 

Labitur et labfetur in omn© volubilis aavum." 

Instead of this, he found to his unspeakable horror, that 
the republican authorities, whom his principles liiid created, 
were infinitely more corrupt and oppressive than the aris- 
tocratic or nioiiarchical had been ; and he adventured on the 
attempt to destroy the unparalleled mass of iniquity which 
had risen to the direction of affairs under his own system 
of universal suffrage, and was crushed by its weight. 
Robespierre’s career was thus not the offspring of any 
individual character ; it was the result of the delusion of 
the age, and affords a rednetio ad ahsurdum of its errors. 
And that delusion was the belief of the natural innocence 
of man; those errors, that it was law-ful to do evil that 
good might (xime of it. 

It is altogether a delusion, therefore, to represent the 
atrocities of the Revolution as the w’ork merely of the 
Real cttuw of guilty moii who were at its head. It is evident, from 
tll'B onlie every page of its annals, that these men rose to eminence 
Eovoiution. only because they w’erc the representatives of its spirit, 
and resolutely determined to do its work. Equally with 
Napoleon during his career of foreign conquest, Robes- 
pierre always marched with the opinions of five millions 
of men. It wa^ the force of guilty passion, the thirst for 
illfcit gratification, the passion for general destruction, 
which raised up his infernal army of satellites in the first 
case, as it \cas the desire of plunder, the thirst for eleva- 
tion, the pa'^sion for glory, in the last. Robespierre never 
had any guards ; he had no private fortune, and made 
none in the Revolution ; he died as poor as he lived. 
Wlmt, then, was the secret of his astonishing power ? 
Nothing but tlie uniform and ardent support of the people, 
•who justly regarded him as thoroughly identified with 
their supposed interests, and he^ and soul actuated by 
their real passions. The Jacobin club composed his janis- 
saries, the Revolutionary committees his regular forces. 
But these janissaries and these forces w^ere themselves 
unarmed ; their influence was entirely a moral one ; they 
governed the armed force of the National Guard, because 
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they pujtjrtook of its passions, an<l were identified with its 
objects."'^ The whole standing army of Frrfiice was congre- 
gated on the frontier during the Reigft of Terror ; fifteen 
hundred thousand national guards were in arms in the 
interior ; when a few battalions of them at Paris spoke 
out, the tyninny was at end. Three thousand men in the 
Place de Gr^ve overthrew and made prisoner the tyrant. 
The crimes of the Revolution, therefore, were not the 
work of any particular body of men ; they Were the work 
of the masses, and the guilt of them must be borne by 
the immense majority of the French nation. Their real 
cause is to be found in the overthrow of religion which 
Voltaire effected, the dreams of equality which Rousseau 
introduced. 

There i.s no character, however, which has not some 
redeeming points : pure unmixed wickedness is the crea- 
tion of romance, but never yet appeared in real life.* 
Even the Jacobins of Paris w'ore not destitute of good 
qualities; history would deviate equally front its first 
duty, and its chief usefulness, if it did not bring them 
promijiently forward. With the exception of some atro- 
cious characters, such as Collot d’Hcrbois, Fouch6, Carrier, 
and a few others, who wx»re villains as base as they were 
inhuman, almost entirely guided by selfish motives, they 
were, for the most part, men possessed of some qualities 
in which the seeds of a noble character arc to be found. 
In moral courage, energy of character, and decision of 
conduct, they yielded to none in ancient or modem times: 
their heroic resolution to maintain, amidst unexampled 
perils, the independence of their country, was worthy of 
the best days of Roman patriotism. They possessed in 
the highest degree the quality so finely described by the 
poet : — 

• At the trial of Burke in Edinburgh, on December 24, 182S, a remark, 
able instance of thus ix'curred. He was indicted for three cold.blooded 
murders, perpetrated on unsmipeeting violinis, whom ho lured into his den, 
to sell their bodies. Subsequentlj, it was ascertained he had murdered 
sixteen in tlm w'aj. Yet this monster, wlio was tried along with a jouug 
woman, his associate, with whom he lired, no sooner heard the verdict of 
the jury, which found him guilty and acquitted her, than he threw liia arms 
around her. neck and kissed her, saying— “ Thank God! Mary, you are 
saved.” It occurred to the author at the moment, who conduct^id the 
prosecution on the part of the crown — ** How many are there aiusnig his 
judges, jury, or accusers, who, in similar circumstances, would hate done 

the same r” 
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' “ The unconquerable will 
And etudy of revenge, immortal hate, 

Vr'ith courage never to aubmit or yield, p 

* And ^hat ia elae not to be overcome." 

If this strenuous will could be separated from the obvious 
necessHy of repelling the Allies to avoid punishment for 
the numberless crimes which they had committed, it* 
would be deserving of the highest admiration : mingled, 
as it necessarily w’jis in their case, with a large portion of 
that baser alloy, it is still a redeeming point in their 
character. Borne of them, doubtless, w^ro selfish or raj»ii- 
clous, and used their power for the purposes of individual 
Ipst or private emolument. But others, among whom we 
must number Robespierre and St Just, were entirely free 
from this degrading con him i nation, and in the atrocities 
they committed, were governed, if not by public principle, 
at least by ])riyate ambition. Even the blood which they 
shod was often the result, in their estimation, not so much 
of terror or danger as of overbearing necessity. They 
deemed it essential to the success of freedom ; and regarded 
the victims who perished under the guillotine, as the 
mjjlancholy sacrifice which required to be laid oti its altars. 

In arriving at this frightful conclusion, they were, doubt- 
less, mainly influenced by the perils of their own situation ; 
rtlioy massacred others because they were conscious that 
death, if vanquivshed, justly awaited thrtiiselVes. But 
still the weakne.s.s of humanity in their, as in many similar 
cases, deluded them by the magic of word*;, or the suj>posed 
infliicnco of purer motives, and led them to commit the 
greatest crimes, while con.staiitly professing, and often 
feeling, the noblest intentions. There is nothing surprising 
or incredible in this : we have OTily b) recollect, that all 
France joined in a eru‘<ade against the Albigeois, and that 
its bravest warriors deemed themselves secure from eternal, 
by consigning thousands of wretches to temporal flames : 
wo have only to go back in imagination to Godfrey of 
Bouillon and the Christian warriors putting forty thou- 
sand unresisting citizens to death on the storming of 
Jerusalem, and wading to the Holy Sepulchre ankle-deep 
in laiman gore, to be convinced that such delusions are 
not ptx‘uliar to any particular ago or country, but that 
they are the universal otBpring of fiinatici-Nra, whether in 
politicJil or religious contests. Tlie writers who represent 
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the J^bins as mere bloodthirsty wretches, vultures in- chap. 
satiate iV. their piissioii for destruction^ are well-meaning XV. 
and amiable, but weak and ignorant men ; unacquainted 
•with the real w’orking of delusion or wickedness in the 
human heart, and calculated to mislead, rather tlian 
direct, future ages on the approach of times similar to 
that in which they obtain their ascendancy. Vico never 
api)ears in snch colours; it invariably conceals its real 
deformity. It is by borrowing the language and ifssurning 
the garb of virtue, tliat its greatest triumphs are gained. 

It is the “ deccitfulness of sin” which constitutes its 
greatest danger ; its worst excesses ever attest the truth of 
Rochefoiicault's maxim, that “hypocrisy is the homage 
which vice pays to virtue.” If other stat(?s are ever to be 
ruled by a Jacobin faction, tbe advent of their power will 
not be marked by sanguinary professions, or the hideous 
display of heartless atrocity. It will be nsbered in by tbe i LevaB^pur 
wannest cxj)re*ssions of philanthropy, by boundless hoj)es f '24^ 
of felicity, and professions of the utmost regard for the i 64 , W. 
great princi]>los of public justice and general l»apj>incss.^* 

There is no opinion more frequently stated by the 
annalists and liisloriaiis of the Uevolntion on the popular 
side in France, Iban that the march of tlic Revolution Groat error 
was inevitable; that an invincible fatality attends 
such convulsions ; and that by no Imnian exertions could hiHtotiattg 
its progress have been changed, or its horrors averted, t 
The able works of Thiers, Mignet, and many others, are 
mainly directed to tliis end ; and it constitutes, in their 


• The ablest ami nu)«t interestin;; apolojry for the JarobioB is to be fdund 
in the Memoirs of l.e^asseur Ue la Sarthe, himself no inconsiiierable actor 
in their finnfruinury deeds. It is highly satisfac'tory to lim e such a work 
to do justice to their intentions; and it is a favourable s.Muptorn of the love 
of impartiality in tbe human heart, that even Robespierre and 8t Just have 
had their defenders. 

Whatever ojnnions inny be entertained on this point, one thing seems 
very clear, tViat Robespierre’s abilities were of the liighfst order, and tlmt 
the contrary opinions expressed iiy so many of his «-ontenipurarie8, were 
suirfrested by or horror. Jt Is impossible in any tdln^r way to account 
for bis long dominion over France, at a period when uUent of evei y wort was 
hurled forth in wild confusion to the great central arena »t Pari*. Hi# 
speeches are a suflicient indication of tlie vigour of his mind; tliey are ths- 
tinguished in man\ instances by a nervous eloquence, a fearless energy, a 
giiiqde and manly cast of thought, very diffe rent from most of the firothy 
declamations at the tribune. 

f This doctrine is the one put hy Corneille into the mouth of TheMl|U^— > 
L'ame est done enclave ; uoe loi sciuveraino ^ 

Vers le bien ou le inal incess-ainiiient I'cntrame; 

F.t nous ne recevons ui rrainte ni dr sir • 

He cette libertc qui n'a rien a choihir. 
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CHAP, estimation, the best ap6l6gy for the Revolution/ Never 
x;v. -wes an opinion* more erroneous. There is iioth?^ig in the 

annals of human affairs which warrants the conclusion, 
that improvement necessarily leads to revolution ; and 
that in revolution, a succession of nilers, each more san- 
guinary and atrocious than the preceding, must be endured 
before the order of society is restored. It is not the career 
of reform, it is the career of §uilt^ which leads to these 
consequences ; this deplorable succession took place in 
France, not because changes were made, but because 
boundless crimes in tlie coui*se of these changes were 
committed. The partisans of liberal institutiona have 
fallen into a capital error, when, in their anxiety to excul- 
pate the actors in the Revolution, they have laid its horrors 
on tho cause of the Revolution itself : to do so, was to 
brand the cause of freedom with infamy, when it should 
have been contined to its wicked supporters. It was the. 
tarly commission of crime by the leaders of tho movement 
which precipitated and roiidereii irretrievable its subse- 
sequent scenes ; tho career of passion in nations i.s pre- 
cisely similar to its excesses in individuals, and subject to 
the same moral laws. If we would seek the key to tho 
frightful aberrations of tho Revolution, we have only to 
turn to tho exposition, by the great English divines, of 
tho progress of guilty passions in tho individual. Tho 
description of the ono might pass for a faithful portrait of 
the other. There is a necessity to which both are sub- 
jected : but it is not a blind fatality or a necessary con- 
nexion between change and convulsion. It is the moral 


Attarljf-# mn» c«t ordre TOblime, 

VertueQx Haii« tneriie at vieieux sanH (Time, 

Qu’on inmHfiVTi' roia, qu’on brine len autels, 

Ost la ftiute des diedz, et non pas des moitels 

OEdipe, Act iii. scene d. 

• Take, for example, the follow ingi passage from Archbishop Tillotr 
son ;— •* All vice stands upon a precipice ; to engine in ajiy sinful coarse is 
to run down the hill. If we <mce let l(M>se tl»e propensities of our nature, 
we minot gather In the reins and govern them as we please; it is much 
easier not to Iwgin a bad course, than to st(»p it when l>egim. ’Tis a good 
tiling for a man to think to set Iniunds to himaelf in any thing that is bad; 
to resolve to sin in number, weight, and measure, with ggeat temperance 
and discretion; that be will ctunmit this sin, and then g|vc ol«r; to cuter, 
tain but this one temptation, and after tl»at shut the door, and admit no 
more. Onr corrupt hearts, when they are once set in thotion, are like the 
ragiiif sea, to which we can set no bounds, nor say to it. Hitherto shall 
thou come, and no further. Sin is very cunning and deceitful, and does 
strangely gain uim> 0 men when once tligy gbc way to it. It is of a very 
bewitching nature, and liath strange arts of address and insinuation. The 
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law of nature, that vici^ whether in nations or private 
men, ^^^n the proffered opportunities of repentance have 
been negi cted, is made to work out deserved puni^n- 
meiit in the efforts,,whiclj. it makes for its own gratifica- 
tion. ^ 

" For they shall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimea 
Th’ iiwensed Deity while offer’d grace 
Invites; fqr I will clear their senses dark 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due 
Tliis my long sufferance aud day of grace, 

They who n^lect and scorn, shall never taste, 

But hard he harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may stumble on and deeper fall ; 

And none but such from mercy I exclude." • 

The 5eath of Hubert and the Anarchists w’as that of 
guilty depravity ; that of liobespierre and the Decemvirs, 
of sanguinary fanaticism ; that of Danton and his coii- 
foderates, of stoical infidelity ; that of Madame Roland 
and the Girondists, of reckless ambition and .deluded 
virtue ; that of Louis and his family, of religious forgive- 
ness. The moralist will contrast the different effects of 
virtue and wickedness in the last moments of life ; the 
Christian will mark with thankfulness the superiority in 
the supremo hour, to the sublimest efforts of human 
virtue, which was evinced by the believers in his own 
faith. It is this superiority which provides a remedy for 
the injustice which has occasioned it. Posterity invariably 
declares for the cause of virtue ; for it has ceased to have 
any interest to support that of vice. The march of 
democracy, though not preven^d by the wisdom of man, 
is speedily stopped by nature. The people in 

the end learn from thcli4|^?Mrering, if they will not 
from the experience #ie gift of unbounded 

giving way to « small «n do«i nutnrpll) and dispose a than for 

a greater. By ^ring way to one BMle vfoi after another, the strong***! 
resolution may be broken. 'Tis scarce imaginable of what force a single 
had action is to produce more ; for sin is very teeming and fruitful, and 
though there be n<» blessing annexed to it, yet it does strangely increase 
and multiply. As there is a connexion of one virtue with another, so vices 
■are linked together, and one sin draws many after it. When the devil 
tempts a man to commit any wickedness, he does, os it were, lay a Icwig 
train of sins; and if the first temptation take, they give fire to another. 
I.et us then resist the befrinninp of tin : hec^use we nave then most power 
and sin least.”— T ili.otsor, germ. x. Work$, L >1, fol. ed.— This ntigiit 
stand for a graphic picture of the downward progress of thed'et^ojutionory 
posnlon in nations; phU*>sophy will strive in vain to give so clear an el|W|. 
dntiott’ of the causes which render it, when once thoroughly awakened, go 
destructive in its career. 

e Pdrodfss Xrosf, Ui. 189. 
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CHAP, political power is fa al to those who receive it ; that 
XV. despotism may^originate in tho workshop of tly^rtisan 
as* well as the palace of the sovereign ; and t^at those 
who, yielding to ttie wiles of the tempter, eat of the for- 
bidden fruit, must be driven from the joys of Paradise, to 
wander amid the sufl’ering of a guilty world. Genius, long 
. a stranger to the ciiuse of order, resumes her place by its 
side ; she gives to a suffering, what she refused to a ruling 
power. The indigrjation of virtue, the satire of talent, is 
wreaked on tlie pandorers to popular gratification ; the 
sycophancy of journals, the baseness of the press, tho 
tyranny of the mob, employs the pencil of the Tacitus 
who portrays the decline and fall of such convulsi^s. It 
is this reaction (d Genius again.^t Violence, of Virtue 
against Vice, whi<‘h steadies the niarcli of human events, 
and renders the .miseries of one age the source of eleva- 
tion and instruction to those which {jire to succeed it. 
Whatever may be the temporary ascendancy of violence 
or anarchy, there can be but one opinion as to tho final 
tendency of the laws of nature. We can discern the rain- 
bow of jtcacc, though not ourselves destined to reach the 
ark of salvation ; and look forward with conMence to tho 
future improvement of the species, from amidst the storm 
which is to subvert the monarchies of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1794. 


“ The war,” says Jomini, “ so rashly provoked by the 
declamations of the Girondists, was hardly commenced in 
good earnest, when it became evident that all the esta- 
blished relations and balance of power in Europe were 
to be dissolved in the struggle. Franco and England had 
not yet joined in mortal conflict, and yt‘t it was easy 
to foresee that the one was destined to become irresistible 
at land, and the other to ac(piire the dominion of the 
scas.”^ It was not the mere energy of the Revolution, 
nor the closing of all other avenues of employment, which 
produced the fearful military power of France. These 
causes, while they alone were in operation, proved totally 
insufficient to withstand the shock of the disciplined 
armies of Germany! It was the subsequent despotism of 
the Committee of Pi^ic ^1^1 Wion which consolidated 
the otherwise disccwidMC^ als of the Revolution, 
and which, by su pCTliiqlicS& jirifee ^Hcrror of authority on 
the fervour of freed<&Jll,"i^e|(BPProduced this effect. The 
mere strength of enthusmtic feeling, even when exerted 
in the noblest of cause.s, that of national defence, can 
never produce those steady and persevering efforts which 
are requisite for durable success. It is power and force 
which can alone mould the fervent elements into a lasting 
form. Liberty without diseiplino would have perished in 
licentiousness ; discipline without spirit Ij^ould have 
proved i nadequatc to the struggle. It was the combina^on 
of the two whicli became so fatal to the European ino- 
narchies, and, by turning all the energies of France ,|Dto 
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one regulated channel* converted the Reign of Terr or into 
the School of Cenquest. 

6ut while thes^ changes were in progres^ on the 
continent of Europe, a very different fate awaited the 
naval annamciits of France. Power at sea, unlite victory 
at land, cannot spring from mere suffering, or from the 
energy of destitute warriors tunied out with arms in their 
hands to plunder and oppress mankind. Fleets require 
nautical skill, commercial wealth, and extensive cr^it : 
centuries of pacific exertion, habits acquired during many 
successive generations, are essential to greatness on that 
clement. The general meets with resources Of all kinds 
in the countries into w hich he turns his troops ; the 
admiral finds nothing to support him in the sterile waste 
of the ocean : and before he can even put to sea and brave 
the fury of the waves, he must have laid in extensive 
stores, and constructed and eijuipped his vessels at an 
enonuous expense. Without an accumulation of capital, 
and the gradual formation of a nursery of seamen, it is in 
vain to contend wdth an established power on the waves. 
The destruction of the capital and commerce of France 
during the fury of the Revolution, while it augmented, by 
the misery it produced, the military, destroyed, by the 
penury it occasioned, the naval resources of the Republic. 
Before the English fleets had issued from their harbours, 
the flag of France had almost disappeared from the seas ; 
commercial wealth, private enterprise were extinguished ; 
and the sanguinary government found that victories were 
not to be acquired at sea like conquest by land, by merely 
forcing column after column of conscripts on board their 


The consequence was, tlmt from the very first the naval 
j, superiority of England became apparent. France, at the 
Rwipectivo commencement of the war, had eighty-tw^o ships of the line, 
u o poweii* and seventy-seven frigates ; but the ofl&cers, chiefly drawn 
from the aristocratic classes, had in great part emigrated 
at the commencement of the Revolution ; and those of an 
inferior order whosupplied their place, weredeficient both in 
the education and experience requisite for the naval service. 
On the other hand, England had one hundred and twenty- 
n)ne ships of the line fit for sea, besides twenty-four gnardr 
ships, and above one hundred frigates, of which ninety el; 
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c1i5S were immediately put in commission ; while chap. 
seamen the best description, to the aijoouut of eighty-Svo xvi, . 
thousand, were drawn from her inexliaustible merchant ' 

service. Unable to face their enemies in large squadrons, 
the French navy remained in total inactivity ; but their 
merchants, destitute of any pacific employment for their pp 3 . 16 . 312 . 
money, fitted out an immense number of privateers, which, 
for a consider|ible time, proved extremely injurious to App. No. o. 
British commerce:^ 

The efforts of Government at the same period were 
vigorously directed to the suppression of sedition in Great ^ 
Britain. The great extent and obvious danger of the Saapcmion 
ill(‘gal and revolutionary societies which had been formed beal'cirpu* 
in every part of England, in close alliance with the French Aot 
Convention, left no room for doubt that vigorous measures o/§r"fvIx 
were necessary to arrest the contagion. For this purpose, 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was propostnl in 
Parliament by government, and excited the most angry 
discussions both in the legislature and the nation. Mr 
F’ox objected in the strongest manner to the proposed 
measure, as destructive to the best principles of English 
liberty. “ Was the government about,’’ he exclaimed, 

“ in their rage at the hatred excited by their tyranny, to 
erect tribunals to punish the indignant public ? Wjis 
terror, as in France, to be made the onler of the day, and 
not a voice to be allowed to be lifted against government 1 
Wjis it resolved to demolish the Bntish constitution, one 
part after another, under pretence of preventing its dc.struc- 
tion by French principles 1 The object of tlie societies, 
which they did not scruple to avow, was to obtain universal ^ 
suffrage. The word Convention was now held up as an 
object of alarm, as if from it some calamity impended over 
the country ; and yet, what was a convention but an 
assembly 1 If, the people did any thing illegal, they wer* 
liable to be imprisoned and punished at the common law. 

Did it follow that, because improper ideas of government 
had been taken up by the French, or because liberty 
liad been there abused, similar misfortunes would befall 
this country ? Had that nation been protecteil by a 
Habeas Corpus Act— had the gov<*rnmeut been constraiirteid 
by standing laws to respect the rights of the^ community,* 
these tenets would never have found an entrance into that 
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unhappy county. By painty of reason they M'er^nly to 
be treacled here; if the safeguards of the const it imou were 
removed. Were tHe freedom of meeting to coiuplain of 
grievances to be taken away, what would soon become of 
our boasted constitution 1 And if it is to be withdrawn 
till the discontented are rooted out, or the thirst for uncon- 
trolled power assuaged in government, it will never be 
nistored, and the liberties of Englishmen are finally 
destroyed.” 

On the other hand, it was contended by Mr Pitt, tlmt 
tlie question M’as, “ WhetluT the dangers threatened to 
the stJite wore not greater than any arising from the 
suspension pro[>osed, wdiieli M'as only to last for six 
months, and in the mean time w'ould not atrect the rights 
of any clas.s of society. The truth was, that we were 
driven to the nec<*s8ity of imitating French violence, to 
resist tlie contagion of French principles. Was lenity to 
be admitted when the constitution was at stake 1 Were 
a Oonventiun upon Jacobin princi])les once establi.died, 
who could fore.sce where it would end ? Not to stoj> the 
progress of their opinions, w'ere no better than granting a 
iolenitibn to sedition and anarcliy. It is in vain to deny 
the existence of designs against the Government and Con- 
stitution ; and what mode of combating thoni can be so 
reasonable as the present suspension, which docs not 
oppose the right of the people to meet together to petition 
for reform or a redress of abuses, but only aims at preventing 
the e.stablighment of a pow’er in tlic state superior to that 
of Parliament itself? The papers produced before tho 
Committee demonstrate clearly that this is their object, 
ami that they are leagued with all the s<,u*ietios which have 
brought desolation upon Franco ; they have chosen a 
central spot to facilitate the assembly of demagogues from 
all quarters. Every society has been reque.sted to transmit 
an account of its numbers, and arms have been procured 
and lil.>erally distributed : unless these procee<lings are 
speedilychecked, the government will soon be set at nought, 
and a revolution with all its horrors overspread the land.” 
Moved by these arguments, thcTlloust' of Commons j)assed 
tlie bill for suspension by a majority of 2G1 to 42 , It was 
%^pted by the Lonis without a division. 

Various prosecutions took place in Scotland, wJiich ter- 
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minattl in tho conviction fttid transj^ortition of the CHAP, 
accused ^ of whom Hardy, Palmer, and Muir were «fche 
most remarkable. But tho result was hitFerent in England, “Tm!” 
Tho attention of the people was deeply excited by the ^ 
trial of Hardy, Thelwall, and Horne Tooke, for treason in Trials for 
London. The documents on which the prosecution was 
founded, left no doubt tliat these persons had been deeply 
implicated in designs for the violent change, if not tho ^ * 
total subversion of the government, by means of a conven- 
tion of their own formation, not through tho constitutional 
channel of Parliament.* Tho prosecutions, therefore, 
wore ju.stitiable and necessary ; and yet — so readily does 
good spring out of tlie conflicting feelings of a really free 
comnuiiiity — their acquittal by the independent verdict of 
a British jury is to b# regarded as an eminently fortunate 
event at tliat period. After so signal a triumph of popu- 
lar principle, the most factions lost the power of alleging 
that the liberties of England were on the decline ; satisfied 

• The conihhmtion asrainst which, on this occasion, the powers of ffovom- 
nicnt were cxerc’i«-(‘d, was of the most extensive kind, and embraced the 
whole of Great Britain in its ramifications. Tlie prisoners were c-harjred 
witli idgli treason, in haviiift (‘(mspired to subvert the King and levy war 
against ids government. The trial, which oc<rupied three weeks, excited ^ 
tl»c utjnost interest in all ]iart« of the country, during its whole continu- 
ance, the a\eTmes to the court and the court itself were filled with anxious 
spectators Tlie opening speeidi of Mr Scott, the Attorney- Gem'ral, (after- 
ward*. la»rd Kldori,) (»ccupted nine hours* the reply of Mr Krskine and Sir 
Vicary Gibbs was of the same length. The prisoners were indhtted for 
liigli treason — the only step in the whole proceeding of which the policy 
was fpicstiunaltle, as it re«pjired a strained, or at least strict interpretation 
of the lawr to bring the i)ris«»ners within the provision of the treason law, 
oil tlie, footing of haling liecn guilty of “ C'onstrui'tive Treason whereas 
tiip evidence of tl.eir bring guilty of the minor crime of sedition, was not 
only ample hut overwheitning. Hardy was the secretary of the association, 
the professed object of which was Parliamentary Reform : but the illegality 
and danger of whieh consisted in this, that this, a legitimate object, if pur- 
sued by Jcgitiniatc means, wn.s proposed to be brought about, not by the 
lawful ii)«*an» which the constitution recognised, but by intimidation, vio- 
Icm e, and, if mo essary, insurrection. In the “ Rights of Man" by Thomas 
Paine, u member of the French Convention, which tho association exten. 
sively circulated, it was said — " Hereditary 8ucce«8i<»n requires a belief from 
man tc w hich his rea-on cannot subscribe ; the more ignorant any country is, 
the better is it fitted for that species of government. A penrral revolution 
in (hr. r<,\isfrufiion uf oot'rmments U nrerfsofy. Usurpation canmirt alter the 
right of things. Sovereignty as a matter of right appertains to the nation 
oply, not any individual. The roiuantlca^d barbarous cho sing of men into 
kings and subjcl•t^, tlmugb it may suit c^ourtiers cannot do so to oltizens. 

All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. When the bagatelles of 
monarchy, regency, and heredity^’ succewiion shall be exposed with aiu their 
absurditic-s a new ray of light wUl be thrown over tlie world, and lAe r«w>. 

Intion will deilve new strength by being ttuiversally understood. I( ia now 
the t ause of all nations against all courts." The addresses from Repn^^n 
SiM'ieties in Franiire to the Society, and found among their papers, s 
the Association to them, or to the correapiondli^ Societies in Gr^ 

Gootkined ample evidence of their practhklsdoptiunandp 
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CHAP, with this great victory over tlieir supposed oppressors, the 
XVI. people relapsed into their ancient habits of loya)^y ; while 
the vehement dentagogues who had made so narrow an 
escape from the scaffold, hesitate<) before resorting again to 
practices of which the peril to themselves, as well as to the 
country, was now made manifest. The spirit of innova- 
tion, deprived of foreign support, and steadily resisted by 
the government, rapidly withered in the British soil : the 
passions of men, turned into another channel, soon fixed 
on different objects, and the prosecution of the war with 
t Ann. R«9. France became as great a source of interest to the multi- 
SS6,S69. tude, as it had ever been to remodel the constitution after 
the example of the Constituent Assembly.^ 

The continuance of the war again gave rise to animated 
debates in both Houses of Parliament. On the part of 
the Opposition, it was urged by Mr Fox and Mr Sheridan, 


tures to carry into execution these principles. A letter signed by the chsir- 
tnsn and secretary, 1 1th Oct. 1792, cuutsined those expressions — “ Tyrants 
and tyranny are no more. How well purchased will he, though rrt the expense 
of much bloody the tJlorious and unprecedented advantage of saying ‘Man. 
kind is fVee.' ” In answer to one of the vehement addreshcs of the French 
Convention, the President's letter found entered in the books of the Asso. 
fiatlon, he.ar8—“ You have addressed us with something more than good 
Dtlies (a supply ofarnis for the soldiers of freedom) since the condition o/ our 
warriom has excited your st>licitude. The defenders of our liberty will one 
day bo the supporters of your own. The moment cannot be distant when the 
people of Frsnee will offer their congratulations to a National Convention in 
England.'* These, and a vast number of documents containing himilar ex- 
pressions, left no r«H>m for doubt that the object of the. Association was to 
erect a Lepishiurt of their oirw which was to supersede the Piitliament. 
Indeed Uds was openly avowed by them. On 20th Jan. 17.94. a general ad- 
dress was, published and circulated by the Society, which boro — “ How are 
we to seek redress i From the lews, as long as any redress can he obtained 
from them; but we must not expect figs from thistles. W'e must liave 
redress from our oien lows, and not from the laws of our plunderers, enemies^ 
nnd oppressors." A nd it was declared t hat upon the introduction of any bill 
inimical to the liberties of the people, such as suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act,” the cotnini’tce should Issue summonses forthwith for the con- 
vocation of a general convention of the people for the purpose of taking 
such measures into their consideration. On 30th .Ian. 17(|4,asfcrst comm|:ttce 
was appointed to consider what measures might be necessary according to 
the measures of the House of Commons; and at a meeting held on Dec. 

1793, Mr Redhead Yorke, one of the speakers, said to the Association, 
** That it was impassible to do any thing without some blood, and he hoped 
to see Mr Pitt's and the King’s heads upon TempU Bart" whereupon all the 
meeting rose up and shook hands with him. 

These, and 6iiQ|j]ksr documents and proceedings, left no room as to the 
objects of the association; but still there was great l^al difficulty in 
bringing the case of the prisoners within tiie rule as to overt acts, either 
showing an intent to o<»mpas8 the king's death, or levy war against him, or 
depose him from his go vemnient. Accordingly, many able lawyers think the 
acquittal of the prisoners of the high treason charged, bow clearly soever 
they were found guilty of sedition, was a fortunate uircumstaitce. aa it at 
once saved the law ana stopped the treason. — Aee •Stole TrkUs, October 26, 
1794; and Twtas’s of Lord Kldom, i. 240-961. 
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That the conduct of government since th6 war com- CHAF, 
menced, }]^ad been a total departure from the principles of xvi. 
moderation on which they had so mucli prided themselves 
before it broke out. Tliey then used language wdiich ^ 
breathed only the strictest neutrality, and this continued Argunient 
even after the King had been dethroned, and many of the m ® 

worst atrocities ^of the llevolution had been perpetrated : Fox and th« 
but now, even though we did hot altogether reject nego- 
tiation, we put forth declarations evidently calculated to 
render it impossible, and shake all faith in our national 
integrity. The Allies had first by Prince Cobourg issued 
a proclamation, in which they engaged to retain whatever 
strongholds they might conquer, merely in pledge for 
Louis XVIL; and five days afterwards, to their eternal 
disgrace, they revoked that very proclamation, and openly 
avowed the intention, since uniformly acted upon, of mak- 
ing a methodical war of conquest on Franco. Supposing 
that the English government should be able to clear itself 
of all share in this infamous transaction, what w'as to be 
said of the declaration issued by Lord Hood on the 23d 
August, on the capture of Toulon, wherein he took posses- 
sion of the town on the express conditions of maintaining* 
the constitution of 1789, preserving tlie fleet of Louis 
XVIL, and protecting all Frenchmen who repaired to 
our standard ? after which came a dark enigmatical decla- 
ration from his Majesty, which, stripped of the elegant 
rubbish with which it was loaded, amounted merely to 
this, that the restoration of monarchy was the only condi- 
tion on which we would treat with France. 

“ Has any thing occurred to alter the probability of 
success in the war ? Have the triumphs of the Cfjalition in ^ 
Flanders been so very brilliant, tlie success of Lord Moira’s Aiipjfed 
expedition to Granville so decisive, the efforts at Toulon 
so victorious, as to afibrd more cheering prospects than of it, 
were held but at its commencement t Has the internal 
condition of that country, and the prospects of the Royalist 
party, improved so much under the system of foreign 
attack, as to render it advisable to continue the contest for 
their sakes 1 Is not the internal state of France so divided, 
that it is impossible to say that the ^yalist party, even 
in the districts most attached to monarchical principles, 
could agree on any form of government ? And what have 
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CHAP, "we done to support them] Liberated the garrisons of 
XVI. Volcnciennes and Maycnce, when they wer^ shut up 
“ ' within their walls, and given them the means, by the 

absurd (;aj)itulation which we granted, of acting with 
decisive effect again>t their Royaii.^ tellow-citizens in the 
west of France ! All the treaties we have entered into 
contained a clause by which the contracting parties 
bound themselves not to lay down their anus while any 
part of the territory of cither of tlicm remained in the 
hands of the enemy. How have they adhered, or are 
likely to adhere to this stipulation ? How has Prussia 
adhered] Why, she publicly declared her intention of 
laying down her arms, at the very time when large parts 
of her allies* territories w^ere in the occu])ation of the 
enemy, because she had discovered that the war was 
burdensome. I'ho Emperor has refused to agree to this 
secession, and Prussia 1ms been retained an unwilling and 
feeble combatant on our side only by the bribe of enormous 
subsidies. It is evident what the result will be: our 
allies wdll one by one drop off, or become so inefficient as 
to be perfectly useless, when the contest proves either 
perilous or burdensome; and we shall be left alone, with 
the whole w'eight of a contest on our own shoulders, 
undertaken for no legitimate object, continued for no con- 
ceivable end. 

“ It is in vain to conceal that we have made no advance 
Q wdiatevor towards any rational prospect of closing tlie 

Anait« contest with either honour or advantage. In the first 

campaign, the Duke of Brunswick was defeated, and 
Flanders overrun ; in the next; the* most formidable con- 
federacy ever formed in Europe has been baffled, and a 
furious civil w ar in different parts of the Republic extin- 
guished. What have we to oppose to this astonishing 
exertion of vigour ] The capture of a few sugar islands in 
the West Indies. Of what avail are they, or even the 
circumscribing the territorial limits of France itself, when 
such elements of strength exist in its interior ] But let us 
revert to our old policy of attending to our maritime con- 
cerns, and disregarding the anarchy and civil wars of the 
» pjiH. Hist, neighbouring states ; and then, indeed, the conquests in 
the East and West Indies would afford an excellent foun- 
dation for the only desirable object, a general pacification.^ 
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All views of agg^randisement on the part of France are CHAF. 
ecidentlj/unattainahh^ and must be abandoned by that powe^r ; xvi, 
so tliat the professed object of the war, permanent security 1794” 
to ourselves, may now securely be obtained." 

On the other hand, it was contended by Mr Pitt and Mr 
Jenkinson,* That the real object of the war from the |q 
outset had been to obtain indemnity for the p!ist and Reply Mr 
security for the future. Are either of these objects likely jeludawn!’^ 
to be obtained at this period ? At present, there is no 
security for the continuance of peace, even if it were 
signed, for a single hour. Every successive faction which 
has risen to the head of afhiirs in France, has perished the 
moment tliat it attempted to imprint moderation on the 
external or internal measures of the Revolution. What 
overthrew^ the administration of Necker ? Moderation ! 

What destroyed the Orleanists, the Girondists, the Bris- 
sotiiis, and all the various parties which have succes- 
sively risen and fallen in that troubled hemisphere ? 
Moderation ! What has given its long lease of power to the 
anarchical faction of which Robesj)ierre is the head ? The 
total want of it ; tlie infernal energy, unmeasured wicked- 
ness of its measures. What prospect is there of entering 
into a lasting accommodation with a power, or what the 
guarantee for the observance of treaties by a faction, wliom 
a single nocturnal tumult may hurl from the seat of 
government, to make w-ay for some other more outrageous 
and extravagant than itself 1 The campaign hitherto has 
only lasted a few weeks ; yet in that time wo have taken 
lijindrecy, formerly considered as the key of France, and 
though we have lostCourtray and Menin, yet the vigour and 
resolution with w hich the whole allied army has combated, 
gives good reason to hope, if not for a successful march to 
Paris, (which, how^ever, is by no means improbable,) at 
least for such an addition to the frontier Imrrier as may 
]»r()vo at once a curb on France, and an excellent base for 
oiTeiisive operations. It is impossible to say wdiat goveni- 
ment we are to propose for France in the event of the 
Jticobins being overtlirowm, because that must depend on 
the circumstances of the times, and the wishes of its inha- 
bitants ; but this much may safely be affirmed, tliat, with 

* Afterwards Lord Liyerpool, .* 
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CHAP, the isaugui nary faction which now rules its councils, accom- 
XVI. mpdation is impossible. ^ 

“ The present is' not a contest for distant or Contingent 
objects : it is not a contest for power or glory : as little is 
statement of a Contest for commercial advantage, or any particular 
the cbjeftH form of government. It is a contest for the security, the 
of the war. tranquillity, and the very existence of Great Britain, con- 
nected with that of every c.stablislied government, and 
every country in Europe. This was the object of the war 
from its commencement ; and every hour tends more 
strongly to diunonstrate its justice. In the outset, the 
internal anarchy of France, how distressing or alarming 
soever, was not deemed a sufficient ground for the hostile 
interference of this country : but could the same be 
affirmed, when the King was beheaded, and a revolutionary 
army, si»roading every where the most dangerous doctrines, 
overwhelmed the viiole Low Countries t Is that danger 
now at an end ? The prospect of bringing the war to a 
conclusion, as well as the security for any engagements 
w'hieh we may form with France, must ultimately depend 
upon the destruction of those j)rinciples now triumphant 
in that di.stracted country, vdiich are alike subversive of 
every regular government, and destructive of all good 
faith. We do not disclaim any interference in the internal 
affairs of that country ; on the contrary, should an oppor- 
tunity occur wliere it maybe practised with advantage, we 
will not engage to ab>tain from it : we only say, that 
such is not tlie primary object of the contest ; and that, if 
attempted, it will be, as has been the case in all former 
wars, considered as an operation of the war. 

There is no contradiction between the proclamation of 
jjj Lord Hood at Toulon, and the declaration of his Majesty 
rmpoMibi- of 29th October. Both promise protection to such of the 
French as choose to declare for a constitutional monarchy ; 
and to both we shall adhere. By entering into a negotia- 
tion, we should give confidence and vigour to the French, 
and entirely dissolve the formidable confederacy formed to 
lower its ambition. While the pre.'jent system continues 
in Fnince, we can^ have no peace, on anj^ terms short of 
absolute ruin and dishonour : by an express law of their 
constitution, any Frenchman who shall enter into a 
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negotiation with this country on any other t^rms than chap. 
surrendering our con^itution, dethroning our virtuous ^tvi. 
sovereign, Mid introducing into this co^antry the horrible ' 

anarchy which prevails in their distracted state, is declared 
a traitor. Are we prepared to make such sacrifices to obtain 
the blessings of fraternisation with the disciples of lU>bes- 
pierre ? Nor let it he supposed that the colonial conquests 
we have made are of little moment in bringing about in 
tlie end a termination to this frightful contest. Is it of no 
moment in the first year of the war to have cut up the 
resources, and destroyed the sinews of the commerce of our 
enemies ? The injury to their revenues thence arising 
may not be felt during the continuance of the monstrous 
and gigantic expedients of finance to which they have 
had recourse ; but it is not on that account the less real, or 
the less likely to be felt on the restoration of such a regu- 
lar government as may afford us any chance of an accom- 632,65». ’ 
modation.” On a division, the House, by a majority of two 
hundred and eight to fifty-one, supported the government.' 

The supplies voted by Parliament for the prosecution of 
the war, during the year 1794, were proportioned to the j 3 . 
increasing magnitude and importance of the strife in 8upi>iies»nd 
which the nation was engaged. For the service of the f^rthe^yw 
navy eighty-five thousand men were voted ; thirty thou- 
sandmen were added to the regular native army ; and the 
total number underarms in the British dominion.s, includ- 
ing fencibles and militia, was raised to 140,000 men, besides 
forty thousand foreign soldiers employed on the Continent. 

These numbers were described by Mr Pitt as “ unparal- 
leled, and such as could hardly be exceeded such was 
the happy ignorance of those times in regard to the exep- 
tions of which a nation was capable. To meet these 
extraordinary efforts an income of £20,000,000, besidtrs 
£11,800,000 for the charge of the debt, was required ; and *Pari. Ui»t. 
for this purpose a loan of £11,000,000 was voU^d by Par- 
Hament ; so early in the contest was this ruinous system *ieg. 6», 70 
of laying upon posterity the burdens of the moment 
adopted.* 

Meanwhile, the ascendancy of the English navy soon 
produced its wonted effects on the colonial possessions of British con- 
the enemy. Soon after the commencement of hostili- wStindiw 
ties, Tobago was taken by a British squadron : and in the April i7sa. ‘ 
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beginning of March 1794, an expedition was fitted out 
against Martinique, which, after a vigorous resistance, fell 
on the 23d. Shortly after, the principal iCrts in St 
Domingo were wrested from the Republicans by the 
English forces, while the wretched planters, a prey to the 
flames lighted by Brissot and the friends of negro emanci- 
pation, at the commencement of the revolution, of which 
a full account will hereafter be given, w'ere totally ruined. 
No sooner was this siicc.es.s achieved, than the indefatigable 
English connnnnder, Sir Jolin Jarvis, and Sir Charles 
Grey, turmd their arms against St Lucia, wliicli was 
subjoctfHl to the British dominions on the 4th April. 
Guadaloupe was next attacked, and on the 25th, that fine 
island, with all its rich dej)cndancies, w'as added to the list 
of the conquered colonics. Tims, in little more than a 
month, the French Avore entirely dispossessed of their 
West India j) 0 .sses.sioiis, Avith hardly any loss to the victo- 
rious nation.^ 

The once beautiful island of St Dumii^go mcanAvhile 
continued a jjrcy to the frightful disorders arising from 
])recipitatc emancipation. ‘‘ It liad gone through,” says 
the liepiiblican historian, the greatest succession of cjila- 
mitics of which history makes mention.” The Whites 
had at first embraced with enthusmsm the cause of tho 
Revolution, and the Mulattoes, to whom tho Constituent 
Assembly had extended the gift of freedom, Avere not less 
attached to the principles of democracy, and openlytispired 
to dispossess the planters, by force, of those political privi- 
leges w'hich had hitherto been their exclusive property. 
But, in the midst of these contests, .the negroes had 
revolted against both, and Avdthout distinguishing friend 
from foe, applied the firebrand indiscriminately to every 
civilised dwelling. Distracted by tliese horrors, the Con- 
stituent Assembly at once declared them all free. From 
tho moment tliat emancipation was announced, the colony 
became tho scene of the most horrible devastations ; and 
the contending parties among the higher orders mutually 
thrcAV upon each other tho blame of having brought a 
frightful party into their contests, whose ravages were 
utterly destructive to both.^ In truth it was owing to 
neither, but to the precipitate measures of emancipation, 
dictated by the ardent and inexperienced philanthropi^jta 
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of the Constituent Assembly ; which have consigned that 
unhappy colony, aftci thirty years of maexamplod suf- 
fering, to ^a state of slavery, under the name of ** The 
Rural Code,” infinitely worse than that of the French 
planters. 

In the ^lediterranean also the power of the British navy 
was speedily felt. The disaster at Toulon having totally 
paralysed the French navy in that qliarter, the English 
fleet was enabled to carry the land forces, now rendered 
disposable by the evacuation of Toulon, to whatever quar- 
ter they chose. Corsica was the selected point of attack, 
which early in 1794 had shown symptoms of revolt against 
the Republican authorities. Three thousand soldiers and 
marines were landed, and after some inconsiderable suc- 
cosse.>, nearly effected the subjugation of the island by the 
capture of tlie fortress of Bastia, which capitulated at the 
end of May. It is, remarkable that Nelson was employed 
in this service, and by an extraordinary coincidence 
Napoleon had shortly before been cngjjged in an expedi- 
tion which set sail from it against Ajaccio ; so that the 
arms of both tlie British hero and the future French emperor 
w'ere employed first in any considerable command in the 
same island, and in expcditioius, the one from, the other 
against^ the same petty fortress. The only remaining stre^g- 
hold of the Republicans, Calvi, was be.sicgod until the 1st 
August, when it surrendered to the British arms. The 
crown of Corsica., offered by Paoli, and the aristocratical 
party, to the King of England, was accepted, and efforts 
immediately made to confer upon the inhabitants a con- 
stitution similar to that of Great Britain ; a project about 
as practicable as it would have been to have clothed the 
British'^lains with the fruits which ripen under its sunny 
cliffs.^ 

But a more glorious triumph was awaiting the British 
arms. The French government having, by great exer- 
tions, got twenty-six ships of the line into a state fit for 
service at Brest, and being cxtrcRiely anxious to secure 
the arrival of a large fleet laden with provisions, which 
was approaching from America, and promised to relieve 
the famine which was now felt with uncommon sevetHy 
in all parts of France, sent positive orders to AdtKiirai 
Villaret Joyeuse to put to sea. On the 20th of May, fhe 
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CHAP. Eeptblicans set sail ; ifaid on the 28ih, Lord Howe, who was 
XVI. aware of t^e expected arrival of the convoy, and kept 

a lharp look-out means of his inshore squ^ron, soon 
hova in sight, with the Channel fleet of England, consist- 
ing of twenty-six line-of-battle ships. The French were 
immediately formed in line, in order of battle, and a par- 
tial action ensued between the rearguard of their line and 
the vanguard of the British squadron ; in the course of 
whicli, the Revolutionnaire was so much damaged that 
she struck to the Audacious, but not being taken posses- 
sion of by the victors before nightfall, was towed the 
following moniing into Bochefort During the next day 
the manoeuvres were renewed on both sides, each party 
endeavouring to obtain the weathergage of the other ; and 
Lord*Howe, at the head of his fleet, passed through the 
French squadron. But the whole ships not having taken 
the position^ assigned to them, the action, after a severe 
commencement, was discontinued, and the British Ad- 
miral strove with the utmost skill to maintain the wind 
t jom. T. of the enemy. During the two following days a thick fog 

concealed the rival fleets from each other, though tliey 
ta5.2J9. were so near, that both sides were well aware that a great 
battle was approaching, and the oflBcers on either with 
343,^3. difficulty restrained the ardour by urhich their crews were 
* animated.^ 

^ At length, on the Ist June, a day ever memorable in 
the naval annals of England, the sun broke forth with 
Bow« breaks unusual splendour, and discovered the French fleet in 
jhej^ench jjattle, a few idKes from the English, awaiting 

the combat, while an agitated sea promised the advantage 
of the wind to an immediate attack. Lord Howe instantly 
bore down, in an oblique direction, upon the enemy's 
line, designing to repeat the manoeuvre long known, 
though seldom as yet practised, in the British navy, so 
ingeniously traced to scientific principles by Clerk of 
Eldin, and so succ^sfully carried into execution by 
Kodney, on the sugg^jikon of Bir Charles Douglas, his . 
captain of the fleet, on the 12th April.* Having the 

• An animated and intereating controrersy, eondacted with reinarhable 
acQteneiis and seal, on both tides, took place twenty years ago, at to 
whether Mr Clerk dT £1^, tttthor of the ** Naral Taetica,*’ or Sir Charles 
Dougina, captain of the fleet to Rodney, bad the merit of baring first dia. 

covered tile celobriated inaaoBumre of breaking Okeeneniy’a liiie,«ad attadt. 




weatliiorgpge of lit 

1^6 near diral^ Vi^ » 

fotw on oQt-i|ilfof iSbdt 9qw»4m^ the s^tai li/ 
displayed Was S(K 00, ^ 
having the weailWgageof iliatBesafi^ 
to pass between th 0 :idil{Mi of ibek lint sni «ij|iga thWa^ 
to kowardf leavings homMat, a dwetioa ^ eadboaptaia 
to on the windward or keward." The IPrenoh 

fleet was dmwa epiii close line, stretching nearly 

tec them to Itmrd. ft m eoBSvctod by Froftties Playtir fad, iOr 
WiltkiQ Cterk, ioe of tlw aathor of tho *^5l^ Tactioty** on one ddi, fad 
tbn ctfikiit Shr Rowtrd DoagLu, ton of Sir GhtHM, on Cho etlt«r. It wu 
ndmHtodoaail iiW«*thae SlrC9Me'let;~w^ ««t yKtoBodMrndifn pMiiw 
to Immtrd of tho PVaadti Bne on tn« oostrwy mob; md hnviof Adlod la 
tlMi nttempt to WMtlier t)i«lr Vmi ob ISth A|)ra 178S; M«tog a gap in ibo 
OMmys ImOy cuddeolj, and on fbo iotnirntion of tfa« moment mixelted in 
.the mritt energetio nuomer the peeeiilr throngt, to the ednmrnt, ny whom 
Uio edeioe wee tnelMitlj ftoUawed^vun the peraon who had the nwrit ot 
lundng dfat carried into aceoution that brillii^ manoattere. But the poidt 
wa% wbtiheh Sir Gharlea Doiulaa did thia on hie own wigOMl impnlae lit 
thd' moment, aa Wellington did the flcok idtaoh on the .tytohlag la the 
Vrtneh jUne at Salamanca, or whether he did ao faa oqiiaeottinca of haring 
preriotuib been made acqnatoted iHth tN anggtotieiia of nb CEIate of JBUUbn 
on th# anld«<^* ^ 

The main atrengtb of Mr dark of EMin’a paaiwiai wea fbnnded fn the' 
ihct, wMlIi wea proved by n great number of concurring witfHMaea^ thaS 
liord 7iiod»»it eapeoially in hla later yeent, frequently aald, with the gtoe^ 
rodty which ao often acoompaniee real elevation of mind, that he had 
gained ftie victory of the ISth April, in oooffaqiwttoe of having atndied and 
adopted Mr Cierk'a attggeatiooa containedfi ™ * Bavai Taedea," pr^ftad 
add eirottlated fn the January preoedhim ^ It wa» litoeed aiao by varloua 
pernnu that Lord Cranetoun. who bad oato on board the Seat going oii%! 
odd repeatedly that he bad heard Rodney, at hia own table daring the 
vojtige, dlacnai Mr Clerk’s prqjeets, and exphew Ms Islention of breaking 
the hne; in pnrauanee of hia enggeatioBa, if,he;ihU hi wtUi toe enemy. 
These' tfotononiea, which eame from toe moat respeotable jwraona, era* 
brachqir others Sir Walter Ssott, X^jM'ttoief Oommlapiener Adam, 

the w^lleitto^iX^toe^ and to 

appropritoe to Mtn toe merit of the orlgtohtlilM.oo too palleot Tto tola 
it was added, toot Sir. CSwrln PopglM hgd faf toVuMeMuPm 
Mr Clerk on the anldect of naval tatitca, at out offtikdi tm CMtf Oton* 
nOadonOr Adam wto preaant, tooitlybetotoleaoliig Britain, fMto Ito vme 
aaid to liavf done apam montoa efter^ Bodojiy, aw: wtm ftom ipftto 
month on 2d JanuarylTSS, tn fblph too j^iamof Wmlriat w WM dto> 

tinotto.axs>hdoedtoiliMO0oacJ^ ■' 

On toe<^laiid,8ir Ponghp, tob«ditori|ili| ddb«r. 
m great vhmy of jmeOM of aiktol ominHMRrHWito^^ mere < 
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i^nd west ; and a heav^y fire commenced upon the British 
ships, as soon# as they came within range. The English 
(ttd not come perpendicularly upon their adversaries as at 
Trafalgar, but made sail abreast in such a manner as tluit 
each ship should, as soon as possible, cut the line, and get 
alongside of its destined antagonist, and engage it to 
leeward, so that, if worsted, the enemy could not get 
away.i 

1 790 edition .• It i* evident, therefore, that whether Rodney or Sir Charlefi 
I)ou(i^laa knew of the 17H2 cditiim or not, when the battle of 12th April in 
that year wo* foufcht, it i» not from it they could have tukei\ tlie idea of the 
hrUliant luanffiuvre which won the victory. In truth, various accounts 
froni eyewitnesses concurred in stating, that, so far from the hreaking of 

S i« line and engaging to leeward having been pre\ iously thought or deter- 
ined on by Rodney, it was taken up at the. moment by Sir Charles Douglas 
in consequence of having observed an accidental gap in the French line ill 
the middle of the battle, and forced bv him, after a considcrahlc altercation 
and inu<A retitianee on hit juirt, on Rodney. \ Sir Howard has shown too, 
from the log «if the vessel in which he sjuled, that Lord Cranstoun couhl 
not have heard the conversation* said to have been reported by him at the 
admiral’s table on the voyage out, as be only arrlve<l in time to dine with 
him the day before tbe battle. In regard to the assertion, that Sir Charles 
Douglas sailed some months sfter Rodney, and that in the interval Air 
Clerk had met him, and explained the breaking of tbe line, it appeared from 
the log of the Formidable, that Rodney and Sir Charles JeR London together 
on the 2d December 1781, and on tbe 2d J^muary 1782 miled lugether for 
the West Indies. Lord Chief Commissioner Attain, when apjthed to on tike 
subject, declared he had no recollection of any such meeting or conversa- 
tion. Mr Clerk also himself, in none of the successive editions which he 
published of his work during his life, ever once asserted he had met with 
8lr Charles Douglas, or explained hi*, system to liim previous to Rodney’s 
victory, although his son said he had done so after his death; an omission 
which was not likely to have happened, if he had been conscious of having 
been the original author of the roanonivre which had gained tliat brilliant 
victory. Perlwps these iai|n(licting statements may furnish the true key. to 
the fact in regard to this much agitated controversy, which is, that Ro<iney, 
conscious that the manmrfi^ w'hirh won the day had been in a manner 
forced upon him by bis fiag-'eavtain, was afterwords, in his old age, more 
solicitous th*n he would haYe4>eenin his earlier year.s, to Ukc tbe merit of 

• ** These observation* (on the attaelc to the leeward') were Intonder! to be inserted In the 
ftrtt edition of fhle exsaj, printed Jannory 1, as hoinjr applionhle to the two similar 
enrounters of Lord Uodney on 1.1th and lOUt May 1700, and a* well at thoae of the 27th 
July, where the adverse fleefa batl pawed earh «thor on contrary tacks. But it wae 
afterwards thouitht proper to onili them, a* It was ronceived it miyht be prejudicial to 
the other parts of tne work to advance any thing douhtful : no example of cutting an 
eiietny’a line In an attack from the leeward before that time having been given.” — ** Naval 
Tactics, ” p. UP; note, edition 17P0. 

t Several in*»st respectable arsons on board Rodney's ship (the Formidable) at the time 
8lr Charles Douglas euggestou tbe breaking of tite line to the admiral, concur in thi* state- 
ment. Take, for example, the fotlowing from Captain Sir Charles Dash wood, tiion aide-de- 
camp to Rc^ney on board the Formidable: — After attcntivelv observing the enemy's 
line, and remaining some time in deep meditation. Sir Charles said, addressing Che admiiul, 
‘Sir George, 1 give you Joy of the victory.* ‘ Pooh,’ said Rodney, ‘ the day is not half 
won yet.' ‘Break the line, Sir Uennre,’ aald Douglas: ‘ tbe day is your own, and I will 
ensure Che vietory.' ' No,' said thamdmirat; *I will not break my lins.’ After another 
request and another refnaal. Sir Charlea desired the helm to be put a- port, upon which Sir 
George ordered it to starboard. Sir Charlbs again ordered it a- port : upon which Rodney 
atemly observed, * itemember I am eo)miaander- in-chief : starboard, air.' In two minutes 
they again met on the deck, and Sir Charles aald, ‘ Only break tht line. Sir Oeorge, and 
the day is your own.’ The admiral then said, in a quick hurried way, ' Welt, well, do as 
you like.* ‘ Fort the helm,' upon this cried Sir Charles. Firing commenced on the lar- 
Itoard side *, in two minutes the Formidable passed between two French ships, each nearly 
touching us, followed by the Namur and the other ships astern ; and from that minute 
victory was decided in our favour ** Sir Joseph Yorko’s and F. Themigor's evidence is 
preolaely to the sauie effcot.— Sec Sir Ildward Douglas's AppcoUls, p 1—10. 
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Had the Admiral’s orders beeu literally obeyed, or 
capable of complete execution, the most decisive naval 
victory recorded in liistory would in all probability ht^ve 
attended Uie British arms. But the importance of specific 
obedience in the vital point of engaging the enemy to 
leeward was not then generally understood, and the 
enemy’s line was .so regular and compact, that in most 
places it was thought to be, and in some was, impervious, 
and five only of the ships after the Queen Charlotte, 
viz., tbe Dc'fence, Marlborough, Royal George, Queen, and 
BrunswicAc, succeeded in passing through. Tlio Caesar, in 
particular, wdiich was the leading vessel when the signal 
for close action was flying from the Admiral’s mast-head, 
hacked her main-topsails, and engaged on the windward 
of the enemy, and the Gibraltar also omitted to cross the 
French Admiral for engaging his second a-hcad ; a dis- 
heartening circumstance, thoii|h arising, as it afterwards 
appeared, from want of capacity nither than timidity on 
the part of its captain.* Ilowe, however, was not dis- 
c<uiraged, but held steadily on, walking on the front of 
his poop along with Sir Roger Curtis, Sir Andrew Douglas, 
and other officers, while the crew were falling fast around 
him, and the spars and rigging rattled down on all sides, 
under the terrible and constancy increasing fire of the 

the raovemont, and claim forethought consideration on liis part for a 
steji whidi HUS iti truth the happy inspiration of geiiiUB at the inuincnt, in 
another, to whom the glory of tlje success really helongs. 

The breaking of the line and engaging the enemy’s fleet to leeward, sines 
*0 often diiil sm eessfully practised against the French at sea, though not 
generall.v tlone ht-fore, was not unknown in the British service. A century 
before, it liad been jiractised in a battle with the I>ut<;h. — “Sir George, 
with nine of his headmost flliips, cdiarged through the Dutch fleet and got 
the weathergage. —Li’.DVjiHn's iVavai b. iii. p. 642. This is the 
accouTit of the battle, 16th August 1652. In truth, tliis nmnamvro has 
been adopted h^ military genius on the inspiration of the moment, from the 
earliest times, both at land and sea. It was the leading principle of the 
fierce engagements between the brass-headed galleys of antiipiity, and won 
their greatest im\a] >ict(»ricR; it was applied with dwisive suewss by 
■Wellington when he interposed in the gap lietween Thonii»‘re’s division 
and the remainder of the army at Salamanca: and by Ndpoleon when he 
hurled Soult forward to sei/,e tlie deserted hill of Pratzen, in the centre of 
the Allied line at Auhterlitz. 

See, for this interesting controrersy, Edinburgh jRrwurtr, April IHCK), rol. 
li. p. 1; Piaykaius WorkJt, iii. 461, and bia Howaro Doiot-as's AemI 
EfXklutionit. London, ]K^2. wliere the subject is most ably treated, and aU 
the contemporary authorities from eyewitnesses on Rodney’s victories are 
to be found. 

• The rudder of the Ca*sar had been early in the action disabled by a 
chance shot, which was tlie main cause of that vessel not lirealcing the line: 
though the captain was afterwards, at bb own request, bi ought to a eourt- 
martbl, and dbrabsed the service. 
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CH^p. enemy. With perfect composure the British Admiral 
XVI. ordered not a siiot to be fired, but the pilot to lay him 
\ ~ alo*iigside of the Montagne of 120 guns, the grejjtest vessel 

in the French line, and probably the largest then in the 
world. So awful was the prospect that awaited the 
French vessel from the majestic advance of the British 
Admiral, that Jean Bon Saint Andr 6 , the French Commis- 
sioner of the Convention on board, overcome with terror, 
took refuge below. After many entreaties, II owe allowed a 
straggling fire to be returned, but from the main and 
1 Harrow’s quarter deck only ; and reserving his whole ^broadside, 
23?, poured it with awful force into the stern of the Mon- 
233. Bren, tagno, as he slowly passed through the line between that 
i3o! James, huge thrcc-decker and the Jacobin of eighty guns. So 
vict^et^^ close did the ships pa.S 8 on this occasion, that the Tricolor 
Conq. iii. flag, as it waved at the Montague’s flag-stafi*, brushed the 
29t> *^To J niizen shrouds of the Queen Charlotte ; and so 

iv. 247 . terrible was the effect of the broadside, that three hundred 
men were killed or wounded by that discharge.^ 

Fearful of encountering a similar broadside on the 
2^ other side, the captain of the Jacobin stretched across 
neKp^rato uiulcr the Montague’s lee, and thus threw herself a little 
wSln- l>t'hiiid that vessel right in the Q\ieen Charlotte’s way, in 
lued. the very position which Howe had designed for himself to 
engage the enemy’s three-decker. The English Admiral, 
therefore, w'as obliged to alter his course a little, and pass 
aslant between the two vessels, and having thus got 
between them, opened a tremendous fire on both. The 
Jacobin soon made sail, to get out of the destructive 
range, and being to the leeward of the British admiral, he 
effected this : but the Montagne could not do the same, 
being to the windward, and she would unquestionably 
have been taken, as she was hardly firing at all after the 
first awful broadside, when the foretop-mast of the Queen 
Charlotte came down ; upon which the Montagne, taking 
, advantage of the momentary inability of her antagonist 
to move, contrived to sheer off, leaving the British 
Admiral now engaged with the two ships second and third 
astern of her. The Vengeur of seventy-four guns was 
warmly engaged at this time with the Brunswick, under 
Harvey ; but another French ship, the Achille, came up 
on the other side, and a terrible combat began on the part 
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of the British vessel, thus engaged on both hands. It was 
sustained, however, with admirable counige. Captain 
Harvey w^s severely wounded in the Hottest part of the 
engagement, but before being carried down, he said— 
“ Persevere, my brave lads, in your duty : continue the 
actiob with spirit fur the honour of our King and country, 
and remember my last words, ‘ The colours of the Bruns- 
wick shall never be stnick.”* Such heroism w^as not long 
of meeting with its reward : the Ramillios soon after came 
up, and opened her fire upon the Vengeur ; the load was 
taken off the Brunswick ; by a fortunate shot the rudder 
of the French vessel was shot away, and a large opening 
beat in her stern, into which the water rushed with great 
violence. The Vengeur was now found to be sinking ; 
the Achille made off, followed hy the Ramillios, to wliieh 
she soon struck ; and the Vengeur shortly after went 
down with three hundred and fifty of her crew, four hun- 
dred and fifty having been humanely taken off by the 
boats of the Alfred and Cullodcn.^* 

The French now began to move off in all quarters, and 
the British ships with their prizes closed round their 
Admiral. The duiuage sustained by the English was 
inconsiderable, except in four ships, which wore disabled 
for further service ; fifteen sail of the line were ready to 
renew the battle ; they had still the weathergage of the 
enemy ; ten of the French line had struck, though six only 
of them had been secured, and five of their ships were dis- 
masted, and were slowly going off under their sprit-sails. 
Had Nelson been at the head of the fleet, there can be 
little doubt the disabled ships would all have been taken, 
and perhaps a victory as decisive as Trafalgar totally 

• It VIM sta^d in the French Conrention.and hat been repeated in all the 
French histoncH. that when the Venjjeur sank, her crew were Hhoutin^ 
“ Vire la Repnblique ! ” Rnowinf that the frallatitry of the French wa* 
equal to »uch an effort, the author withpleaeure transcribed this statement 
inhifi former edition*; but he has now ascertained that it wa* unfounded, 
not only from the account of Captain Brenton, (i. 131, j but from the fanfor. 
mation given him by a gallant naval officer, Admiral Griffiths, who was in 
the Brunswick on the occasion, and saw the Vengeur go down. There 
were cries heard, but they were piteous criea for relief, which the British 
boats afforded to the utmost of their power. Among the survivors <if the 
Vengeur’* crew were Captain Renaudin and his son, a brave boy of twelve 
years of age. They were taken up by different boaU, and mutually mourn, 
ed each other a.s dead : till they accidentally raw at Portsmouth in the 
street, and rushed into each <ither's arms with a rapture Indescribable. 
They were both soon after exchanged ; a braver and more humane ftd^r 
and son never breathed,— J a urs, L 165. 
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CHAP, destroyed the Jlrest fleet. Bnt the British admirals *at 
XVI. that period were Jn a manner igiiorant of their own 
prowess ; the securing of the prizes taken was (ieemed the 
great ohjcct, and thus the pursuit was discontinued, and 
the enemy, contrary to all expectation, got their dismasted 
ships off, and before dark were entirely out of sight. Six 
ship.s of the line, however, besides the Vengeur, which 
sank, remain<’d in the posse.ssion of the Briti.sh Admiral, 
and were brought into Plymouth ; wliile the remains of 
the French scjuadron, diminished by eight of their num- 
ber, and with a Io.ss of ciglit thousand men, took refuge in 
I Join. V aw.the roa<is of Berthaume, and ultimately regained the har- 
hour of Brest, shattered, dismasted, riddled with shot: 
p. :u. liow different from the splendid fleet which had so recent- 
ly amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants !* 

ton, i. 14), The loss of the British w^as two hundred and ninety killed, 
ri!w’n Horn*, eight hundred and fifty-eight wounded, in all eleven 
hundred and forty-eight, being less than that sustained 
in the six Frtmch ships alone which wtTe made prize.s.H 

The Republicans were in some degree consoled fof this 
22 . disaster by the safe arrival of the great American convoy, 
Siifc arrival chiefly ludcii with flour, consisting of one hundred and 
Ainrriran )^ixty sail, uiul valued at ,£5,000,000 sterling ; a supply of 
KroVt har i^^’^ilculahle importance to the w’ants of a poi)ulation whom 
hour. the Reign of Terror and civil dissension had brought to the 
verge of famine. They entered the harbour of Brest a few 
days after tlio engagement, having escaped, as if by a 
miracle, the vigilance of the British cruisers. Their safety 
was, in a great degree, owing to the sagacity of the Admiral, 
who traversed the scene of destruction a day or two after 
tlio battle, and judging frorli the magnitude and number 
of the wrecks which were floating about, that a terrible 
3 lom V must have taken place, concluded that the victorious 

291 . party w'ould not be in a condition for pursuit, and resolved 
to hold on his course for the French harbour.^ 

• The pri^onprs taken in the prizes were 2:100 ; the killed and wounded 
in them 1*270. l>eMdes 320 who went down in the Vengeur. — BaKnow’s 
* Lift of liowf, 2:iG, 

j The fnllowuig were the respective guns and weight of metal in this 
memorable battle 


Number of guns, ♦ 


BritUh. 

10b7 

French 

HOT 

W'eight metal. 

. 

22,976 

2«,I26 

Number of men, 

. 

17 241 

19,989 

Tons, 

- 

46,962 

52.01 i 


jAMKa'a L’aval History^ i. 142. 
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Lord Howe gjiined decisive a success from the adoption 
of the same principle which gave victorf to Frederic^at 
Leuthen, Njipoleon at Austcrlitz, anti to Wellington at 
Salamanca —viz., to direct an overwhelming force against 
one-half of the enemy’s force, and make thoattack obliquely, 
keeping the weathergage of the enemy, to render it im- 
possible for the ships to leeward to work up to the assist- 
ance of those engaged. By this means he reduced one-hnlf 
of the enemy’s fleet to be the passive spectator of the 
destruction of the other.^ His mode of attack, which 
brought his whole squadron at once into action witli the 
enemy, seems clearly preferable to that adopted by Nelson 
at Trafalgar in sailing down in perpendicular lines ; for 
that exj)osed the loading ships to imminent danger before 
the succeeding onfes came up. Had he succeeded in pene- 
trating the enemy's line at all points, or his captains 
implicitly obeyed his directions in that particular, and 
engaged the whole to leeward, ho wmuld have brought 
twenty ships of tlie lino to Spitliead. To a skilful and 
intrepid s(juadron, who d<> not fear to engage at the cannon 
mouth with their enemy, such a manauivro offers even 
greater chances of success at sea than at land, because the 
comidoto absence of obstacles on the level expanse of water 
enabk^s the athicking squadron to calculate with more 
certainty upon reaching their object ; and the advantage 
of the wind, if once obtained, reiulers it projiortionally 
difficult for one part of the enemy’s line to he brought up 
to the relief of the other. The introduction of steam vc.S!!iels 
of war, either as light ships, or as forming the line of battle 
itself, promises to assimilate still more closely actions at 
sea to those at land, and by always putting it in the power 
of the superior force to bring its oppoTH?nts to close action 
and intercept their retreat, promi.ses still greater and more 
uniform results to tlie daring tactics of Howe and Nel.son. 

Never was a victory more seasonable than Lord Howie’s 
to the British Government. The w'ar, preceded as it had 
bt'en by violent party divisions in England, had been 
regarded with lukewarm feelings by a large portion of the 
people ; and the friends of freedom dared not wish for the 
success of the Briti."!! arms, lest it should extinguish the 
dawn of liberty in the w'orld. But the R<*ign of Terror 
had shocked the best feelings of all the respectable portion 
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of this party; the execution of Louis had caused the film to 
drop from the e5'es of the most blinded ; and the victory of 
l8^ June captivate^- the affections of the patriotic multi- 
tude. The ancient but half extinguished loyalty of the 
British people wakened at the sound of their victorious 
cannon ; and the hereditary rivalry of the two nations 
revived at so signal a triumph over the Republican arms. 
From this period may be dated the commencement of that 
firm union among the inhabitants of the country, and that 
ardent entluisiasm in the contest, which soon extinguished 
the seeds of former dissension, and ultimately carried the 
British empire triumphant through the severest struggles 
which had engaged the nation since tiio days of Alfred.^ 
Vast were the preparations for war made by the Commit- 
tee of Public Salvation in France. Her territory resembled 
an immense camp ; the decrees of the 23d August and 
.5th SejjteinlKT, had precipiUited tho whole youth of the 
republic to the frontiers, and twelve hundred thousand 
men in arms, w ore prci)ared to obey the sovereign mandates 
of the Convention. After deducting from this immense 
force the garrisons, the troops destined to the sorvice®of the 
interior, and the sick, upwards of seven hundred thousand 
were ready to act on the offensive—a force much greater 
than all the European monarchies could bring forward to 
meet them. These enormous armies, though in part but 
little experienced, were greatly improved in discipline since 
the conclusion of the preceding campaign. The months 
of winter had been sedulously employed in instructing 
them in the rudiments of the military art ; the glorious 
successes at the close of the year had revived the spirit of 
conquest among tho soldiers, and the whole w-ere directed 
by a central government, possessing, in the highest degree, 
the advantage of unity of action and consummate military 
talent. Wielding at command so immense a military force, 
the Cbmmitteeof Public Stilvation were prodigal of theblood 
of their soldiers. To advance incessantly to the attack, to 
bring up column after column, till the enemy were wearied 
out, or overpowered, to regard as nothing any losses which 
led to the advance of Republican standai^s, were the 
maxims on which they conducted the war. No other 
power could venture upon such an expenditure of life, 
beciiuse none had such inexhaustible resources at their 
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disposal. Money and men abounded in every quarter ; 
the camps were overflowing with conscripts, the fortre^^ses 
with artipery, the treasury with a8sigi9ats. The preceding “JtmT 
campaign had cost above £100,000,000 sterling, but the 
resources of government were undiminishod. Three-fourths 
of the wliole property of France was at its disposal ; and 
on this vast fund a paper currency was issued, possessing 
a forced circulation, and amply sufficient for the most pro- 
digal expenditure. The value of assignats in circulation in 
the course of the year 1704, was not less than £236,000,0(X) 
sterling, and there was no appearance of its diminution. 

The rapid depreciation of this paper, arising from the T^i.iv.' 32 i 

enormous profusion wdth which it was issued, was nothing 

to a power wdiich enforced its mandates by the guillotine^; ' 271 , 272 . 

the government creditor was compelled to receive it at par ; 

and it signified nothing to them though he lost his whole 437 . 

fortune in the next exchange wdth any citizen of the 

Republic.^ 

What Tendered this military force still more formidable, 
was the ability with which it was conducted, and the talent 26 . 
w'hich‘was evidently rising up among its ninks. The genius Talent with 
of Carnot had from the very commenc(‘ment selected the 
officers of greatest capacity from among tlie multitude who 
presented themselves ; and their rapid transference from 
one situation to another, gave ample opportunities for dis- 
covering wdio were the men on whom reliance could really 
he placed. The w hole ability of France, in consequence of 
the extinction of civil employment, w'as centred in the 
anny, and indefatigable exertions were every ^w'hcre made 
to communicate to headquarters the names of the young 
men who had distinguished themselves in any*grade. The 
centnil government, guided by that able st4atesman, had 
discovered the real secret of military opiTations, and by 
accumulating an overwhelming force upon one part of the 
enemy’s line, soon acquired a decided superiority over the 
Austrians w'ho a<lhered with blind obstinacy to the system 
of extending their forces. In the prosecution of this mode 
of action, the French had peculiar advantages from the 
unity of their government, the central situation of their 
forces, the interior line on which they acted, the fortified 
towns which guarded their frontier, and the unbounded 
means of repairing losses, w'hich they possessed. On the 
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other hand the Allies, acting on an exterior. circle, para- 
lysed by divisions among their sovereigns, and at a distance 
from their resources, were unable either to cwbine for 
any vigorous offensive operations, or render each other any 
assi.stance ^'hen pre.ssed by the enemy. Incredible efforts 
were made at the same time to organise and equip this 
prodigious body of soldiers. “ A revolution,” said Bar^re, 
“ must rapidly supply all our wants. It is to the human 
mind wha^the sun of Africa is to vegetation. Monarchies 
require peace, but a republic can exist only in warlike 
energy. Klavcs have need of repose, but freemen of the 
fermentation of fr(;edom ; regular governments of rest, but 
the French Republic of revolutionary activity.” The 
Ecole Militaire at Paris was speedily re-established ; and 
the youth of the l>ett(T classes marched on foot from all 
parts of France, to be there instructed in the rudiments 
of the military art ; one horse out of twenty-five was 
every where levied from tho.se persons po.<sessing them ; 
and the proprietor paid only nine hundred francs in 
paper, hardly equivalent, from its depreciation, to a louis 
in gold. By these means, albeit ruinous to individuals, the 
cavalry and artillery were furnished with horses, and a 
con.siderable body of educated young men rapidly provided 
for the army. The manufactories of arras at Paris, and 
in the provinces, were kept in incessant activity ; artificial 
means universally adopted for the production of saltpetre, 
and gunpowder in immense quantities daily forwarded to 
the armies.^ 

Indefatigable were the exerti»>ns made by Mr Pitt to 
provide a force on the part of the Allies capable of com- 
bating this 'gigantic foe ; and never were the efforts of his 
master-spirit more rinjuired to heal the divisions and 
extinguish the jealmwit^ wiiich had arisen in the coalition. 
Poland was the apple of discord vrhich had called forth these 
separate interests and awakened these jealousies ; and in the 
plans of aggrandisement which all the great continental 
states were pursuing in regard to that unhappy state, is to 
be found the true 8tH.*ret of their neglect of the great task 
of combating the French Revolution, and of its rapid and 
early success. Prussia, intent on territorial acquisition on 
the shores of the Vistula, and desirous above every thfhg 
of securing Bantzic, the key to that stream, and the great 
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omporium of the grain commerce in the nortli of Europe, cflAP. 
liad already assembled forty thousand men under the 
King in ;:erson for the siege of Warsaw ; and the (Sibinet ’ " 

of Berlin, unable to bear at the same time the expense of 
a costly war on the eastern and western frontiers of the 
monarchy, liad in consequence greatly diminished their 
forces on the Rhine, and openly announced their intention 
of reducing them to the contingent which they were 
bound to furnish as a member of the empirej^^hich was 
only twenty thousand men. Orders had even been dis- March ii. 
patched to Marshal Moellendorf, who commanded their 
mtmy on the Rhine, to retreat bv divisions towards the 

; while at the same time, with preposterous i neon- Jan. 31 . 
sistency, Frederick William addressed a letter to the Arch- 
Chancellor of the empire, in which he bewailed in piteous 
terms the public danger, and urged the immediate con- , ^ 

vocation of the Anterior circles to deliberate on the most 4sh,4uo. ’ 
effectual means of withstanding the revolutionary torrent 
with which they were menaced.*^ 

The cabinet of Vienna was greatly alarmed at tljis 
oflicial declaration of the intention of the PrusKian govern- 
ment to withdraw from the coalition, and their chagrin KfTorih of 
was not diminished bwthe clear perception which they 

111 1 • *1 I !• 1* 1 1 I <. • '' ot ViiMumto 

iKul, that this untimely and discreditable defection was prevnit the 
mainly prompted by a desire to secure a share in the par- 
tition of Poland, of which they saw little prosj)e*t of their 
being allowed to participate. They used the most pressing 
instances, therefore, to induce the cabinet of Berlin to 
change their resolution, offered to take a large portion of 
the Prussian troops into their own pay, provided the 
other states of Germany would take upon themselves the 

• “ A* It U impoMlble for roe,” saUl the Kiiip in that letter, “ any ionjter 
to continue at njy own rharffC' a war ko remote fr<nn the frontiers of wy 
dominiona, and attended with tin heary an eAj»eiise, 1 have eandidly explained 
my aituaticiu to the principal allied powers, mid enn'apMl in negoi iationit with 
them which are Btill in dependence. 1 am, in eonHe<pienci\ under tho no- 
ceaaity of applyinf to the empire, to provide for the eohl* oi my army, if itf 
.longer continuance on the theatre of war ih deemed eBwential t(» the eotiiuion 
defence. I implore .Tour Kxcellency, therefore, that in >onr quality of 
Arch. Chancellor of the Empire, you will forthwith convoke the Anterior 
circles. An immediate provision for niy troops at the expense of these 
circles, is the only means which remains of saving the empire in the terrihle 
crisis which is approaching; and, uitleKS that step is forthwith taken, they 
can no longer he employed in the common cause, and I must order them, g Hard. li. 
with regret, to hend their steps towards their own frontier, leaving the enw lati, teo. 
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charges of the remainder, and even urged the forma- 
tion of a levy kn masse in all the circles of the empire, 
immediately threatened with invasion, in order /,o combat 
the redoubtable forces which France was pouring forth 
from all ranks of her population. Austria, however, 
though 80 desirous to stimulate others to these last and 
convulsive efforts, made no attempt to rouse their emula- 
tion by setting the example of similar exertions henself. 
Not a regiment was added to the Imperial armies ; and the 
Prussian &binet, little solicitous to behold the whole 
j>opulation of the empire combating under the banners of 
the Cx'sars, strenuou.sly resisted the proposal as iiselei|L 
dangerous, and utterly incons*i.stent with the prineiplel'W 
the contest in which they were engaged.^ 

It soon appeared how ruinous to the common cause this 
unexpected secession of Prussia would be. The Repub- 
liain forces in Flanders were nearly a hundred and sixty 
thousand strong ; and Mack, who was entrusted with 
the chief direction of the campaign by the allied powers, 
finding that the whole forces wdiich the Allies could as>'em- 
ble in that quarter would not exceed a hundred and fifty 
thousand, had strongly urged the necessity of obtaining 
the co-operation of fifty thoustand Prussians, in order to 
cover the Meuse, in conjunction with the Austrian divi- 
sions ill the neighbourhood of Luxembourg. The Prus- 
sians under Moellendorf were cantoned on the two banka 
of the Soltz, between Oppenheim and Mayence ; but when 
he received the letter from Prince Cobourg requesting hia 
co-dperation, he replied in cold and ambiguous terms, 
‘‘That lie was not acquainted with the share which hia 
government may have taken in the formation of the pro- 
posed plan of operations : tliat the views on which it was 
founded appeared unexceptionable, but that in the exists 
ing state of affairs it was attended with obvious inconveni- 
ences, and that he could not consent to the march to 
Treves, lest he should expose Mayence.” These declarar 
tions of the intentions of Prussia excited the greater sensa-^ 
tion in Europe, that ever since the war began it had been 
supposed that the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna were 
united in the closest bands of alliance, and the Convention 
of Piliutz was universally regarded as the true basis of the 
auli-re volutionary coalition. The confederacy appeared to 
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be on the verge of dissolution. Stimulated by the pressing chap. 
dangers of his situation, the Elector of Mayeiico, who of all xvr. 
the Germanic powers was exposed to, the first attack’ of 
the Revomtioiiists, was indefatigable in his efforts to 
prevent the withdrawing of the Prussian troops, and by Aprln*^’ 
his exertions a proposition was favourably received by the 
diet of the empire for taking them into the pay of the ooii&os! 
lesser powers. Marshal Moellendorf soon after received 
orders to suspend his retreat.^ 

This change in the Prussian plans arose from the vast 
exertions which Mr Pitt at this period made to hold 
%gether the bands of the confederacy. Alone of all the Rnt is at 
Jwsmen of his day, the English minister pcrceivcil the laiSdurihe 
mi extent of the danger which menaced Europe from the i>ya 
spreading of the revolutionary torrent over tlie adjoining creut Brl' 
states, and the immense peril of this speedily coming to 
pass from the divisions which were breaking out among the 
allied powers from the distraction of interests. No sooner, 
therefore, was he informed of the intended defection of 
Prussia, than he exerted all his influence to bring back 
the cabinet of Berlin to more rational sentiments, and 
liberally advanced the treasures of England to retain the 
Prussian troops in a contest so vital to none as to Prussia 
herself. By his exertions a treaty was signed at the AprU 19. 
Hague between Prussia, Holland, and Great Britain ; by 
whicli it was stipulated that Prussia should retain an army 
of sixty-two thousand veterans in the field ; while the two 
latter should furnish a subsidy of ;£50,000 a-month, besides 
.£400,000 for putting the army into a fit condition to 
undertake a campaign, and £l, 12s. a-month to each man 
as an equivalent for the expenses of his maintenance 
wliile engaged in active service. By a separate article, it 
was provided, “that all conquests made by this army, 436, Hard, 
shall be made in the names of the two maritime powers, 
and shall remain at their disposal during the course of the eio. 
war, and at the peace shall be made such use of as they 
shall deem proper.”* 

However meritorious were the exertions of Mr Pitt, 
in thus again bringing Prussia into the field, after its Diseontent 
government had formally announced the intention of 
withdrawing from the confederacy, it was in part foreseen tian army. 
— what the event soon demonstrated — tliat the succours 
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stipulated from that power would prove of the most 
inefficient description, and that nothing was to be expected 
fr6m the troops o( a leading state engaged as liirelings 
contrary to the national feelings, and the secFH inclina- 
tions of the government, in what they deemed a foreign 
Wiuse.* The discontent of the troops was loudly proclaimed, 
when it transpired tliat they were to be transferred to the 
pay of Great Britain ; and they openly murmured at the 
disgrace of having the soldiers of the Great Frederick sold 
like merceiiaries to a foreign power. The troops came to 
the field in terms of tlic convention, hut their gallant 
officers were fettered by secret instructions, which rendered 
them of little real service ; and the Prussian army ||||d 
neither earned credit to itself, nor accomplished benefit^pp 
the coinnion cause by its conduct in the field, before the 
Cabinet of Berlin formally withdrew from the alliance. 

General Mack, whose subsequent and unexampled mis- 
fortunes should not exclude the recollection of the abilities 
ill a particular department which ho really possessed, was 
eiitnistod by the Austrian and English governments with 
the prc[)arati<)ii of the plan of the camj)aign ; and he pro- 
posed one which bore the marks of decided talent, and 
which, if vigorously carried into effect by a sufficient 
force, promised the most brilliant results. This was to 
complete the opening through the French barrier by the 
capture of Landrecy ; and, having done so, march with 
the whole allied army in Flanders, 160,000 strong, straight 
by Laon on Paris ; while the Prussian forces, by a forward 
movement on the side of Namur, supported the operation. 
‘‘With 150,000 men,” said he, “I would push forw^ard a 
strong advanced guard to Paris; with 200,000 I would 
engage to remain there.” He proposed that West Flanders 
should 1)0 inundated by troops at the same time, so that 
the main army, in the course of its perilous adv}inc!e, 
should have no disquietude for its flank and rear. This 

• It was Mkcd in the House of Peers, with a too prophetic spirit, by tho 
Marquis of Ijinsdowtu*. “ Could the King of Prussia, ought the King of 
Prussia, to divest himself ofhi.H natural duties? Could it be* expected that 
he would fulfil engagements so trivial in comparison' Wjis not Poland 
likely to furnish him employment for his troops, and tliat, too, at his own 
do^r? Thera never were two powers hated one anotlicr more cordially 
than Prussia and Austria, and were English guinras likely to allay the 
discord? Wes it not probable tliat IVederick W'illiani would take our 
aubsidif^R, but find pretexts for evading the perfortnance of any thing in 
return worthy of the name ? " i — /*arl. Hist, xxxi. 4a6, 4aS. 
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plan was ably con ceiveti, and was evidently the one which 
should have been adopted in the preceding campaign : but 
it was not adopted, in consequence of the strung remon- 
strances If the inhabitants of West Flanders against a 
meiisure which promised to render their province the the- 
atre of w^ar, and the jealousy of the Prussian government, 
which precluded any eiFectual co-operation from being 
obtained on that side of the line. This left the whole weight 
of the contest to fall on the Austrians and English, whose 
forces were not of sufficient numerical strength for the 
struggle.* Unaware of the immense military resources and 
ascending spirit of their adversaries, the Allies resolved to 
tf|pture Landrecy, and from that base march directly to niard. ii. 
I^ris. Preparatory to this movement, their whole army 
was, on the 16 th April, reviewed by the Emperor of Aus- p. ;r2s, :*(:«>. 
tria on the plains of Cateau ; they amounted to nearly a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and were particularly dis- 27 u, 286. 
tinguished by the superb appearance of the cavalry, consti- 
tuting a force apparently capable of conquering the world.^ 

Instead of profiting by this immense assemblage of 
strength to fall uj)on the still .scattered, and, in part, 
undisciplined, forces of their enemies, the trooj)s were on j^andVel'y 
the following day divided into eight columns, to oppose 
the French forces, which were still divided in that manner, the Repub- 
The ^ege of Landrecy was shortly after formed, while a 
large portiomof the allied army was stationed as a covering 
force. After ten days of open trenches,, and a most severe 
bombardment, which almost totally destroyed the town, at Troig- 
this important fortress capitulatt;d, and the garrison, con- 
sisting of five thousand men, was made prisoners of war. 

During the progress of this attack, the French generals, 
stimulated by the orders of the Committee of Public 
Salyation, made reiterated efforts to raise the siege. Their 
endeavours were much aided by the absurd adherence of 
the Allies to the old plan of dividing their forces ; they 
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tremUe at the thoughts of leaving a single road open, 
as }i the fate of the war depended upon closing every 
avenue into Fland<a^, when they were contemplating a 
march to Paris. The plan of the Republicans^ consisted 
in a series of attacks on the posts and corps forming the 
long cordon of the Allies, followed by a serious advance of 
the two wings, the one towards Philipville, the other 
towards Dunkirk. On the 26lh April, the movement in 
advance took place along the whole line. The centre, which 
advanced against the Duke of York near Cambray, expe- 
rienced the most bloody reverses. When the Republicans 
arrivotl at the redoubts of Troisville, defended by the Duke 
of York, tliey were vigorously received by the English 
guards in front, supported by Prince Schwartzenberg, 
afterwards so well known as generalissimo of the Allied 
forces, commanding a regiment of Austrian cuirassiers ; 
while General Otto assailed them in flank at the head of 
the English cavalry, led by the 15th hussars, which drove 
headlong through their whole lino by a most brilliant 
charge, and completed their rout. Not in the whole 
Peninsular war was a more splendid display of the power 
of cavalry made than on this occasion ; if it liad been 
followed up with vigour, the French army would have 
been totally defeated. As it was, the whole centre was 
driven back in confusion to Cambray, with the Ibss of 
thirty-five pieces of cannon, and above four thousand 
men. While this disaster w’as experienced on the left centre 
of the French army, their right centre was not more 
successful. That portion of them at first gained some 
advantage over the corps of the Austrians, who there 
composed the covering force ; but the latter having been 
reinforced, and supported by a numerous artillery, re- 
lumed the offensive, and repulsed the assailants with great 
loss.^ 

But these advantages, how considerable soever, were 
counterbalanlx^d by a severe check experienced by General 
Clairfait, whose corps formed the extreme right of the 
allied line. On that side the Republicans had assembled 
fifty thousand men under Souham and Moreau, which, on 
the 25th April, advanced against the Austrian forces. 
Assailed by superior numbers, Clairfait was driven back 
to Tournay, with tlie loss of thirty pieces of cannon, and 
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twelve hundred prisoners, llis retreat seemed to render* 
wholly desperate the situation of a brigade of three xvi. 
thonsftnd Hanoverians, now shut up ri Meiiin, and soon 
furiously ^mbarded. But their brave commander, sup- 
ported by the resolution of a large body of French emigrants 
who were attached to his corps, resolved to cut his way 
through the besiegers, and, through the heroic valour of 
his followers, successfully aJibmplished his object. Prince 
Coboiirg, upon the intelligence of tliis misfortune, detach- 
ed the Duke of York to Toumay to support Olairfait, and 288, asy. 
remained with the rest of his forces in the neighbourhood 
of Landrecy, to put that place in a state of defenw^^ 

Convinced by the failure of their attacks on the centre 
of the Allies, that their forces were insufficient in that gjj 
quarter, the Committee of Public Salvation, relying on Jourdan 
the inactivity and lukewarmness of the Prussians on the 
extreme right, took the energetic resolution of ordering tin* 

Jourdan to reinforce the army of the Moselle with fifteen 
thousand men drawn from the Rhine, and after leaving a 
corps of oRservatiou at Luxembourg, to march with forty- 
five thousand men upon the Ardeune forest, and unite 
himself to the army on the Sambre. This bold conception 
of strengthening to an overwhelming degree, what appear- 
ed the decisive point of the long line of oj)erations, and 
throwing ninety thousand men on the extreme left of the 
enemy, had a most important effect on the future fate of 
the campaign ; and fonned a striking contrast to the 
measures of the Allies, who deemed themselves insecure, 
even when medihiting offensive operations, unless the 
whole avenues of the country they occupied were equally 
guarded by detached corps. The* defection of Prussia, 
which daily became more evident, prevented them from 
obtaining any co-operation on the left flank to counterai^t 
this change in the enemy’s line of attack, while, even in 
their own part of the line, the movements were vacillat- 
ing, and totally unworthy of the splendid force at their 
disposal. On the 10 th May, Clairfait, without any co- 
operation from the other parts of the line, crossed the Lys, 
and attacked the Republican troops around the town of 
Cambray. An obstinate engagement ensued, with various 
success, which was continuecl on the succeeding day, with- 
out'any decisive advantage having been g:iincd by either 
VOL. IV. y 
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ci|AP. party. Four thousand men were lost on each side, and 
3tvi. the opposing forces repaained much where they had been 
' af their commencement ; a striking proof of the murder- 
1 Th\i. 290. ous and indecisive nature of this warfare of pftsts, which, 
03 ™ iianL witliout any adequate success, occasioned an incessant con- 
«. 532. sumption of human lifeA 

But the period was now approaching when the genius 
of Carnot was to infuse a new element into this indecisive 
indecijtive warfare. On the 10th May, the French array on the 
the^milr* Bambre crossed that river, with the design of executing 
which lit ijisj plan of operations ; but the Allies having collected 
TOiniVto^* their forces to cover the important city of Mons, and taken 
^ fortified position at Grandrengs, a furious battle 
Uic French, ensufd, wliich terminated in the liepublicans being de- 
feated and driven across the same river with the loss of 
ten pieces of cannon, and four thousand men. But the 
* French having remained ma.stcrs of their bridges over the 

river, and being urged by St Just and Le Bas, who threat- 
ened their generals with the guillotine if they were not 
victorious, again crossed on the 20th, and returned to 
the charge. But they kept so bad a look-out, that, on 
tlie 24th, they were .surprised and completely routed by 
the Austrians, under Prince. Kaunitz. The whole array 
»jom. V. 66. was flying in confusion to the bridges, wdien Kleurr, 
Tnni'iv' future Celebrity, arrived in time witli fre^h 

320,322. troops to arrest the victorious enemy, and preserve his 
m ^ Atm’ destruction. As it was, however, they 

Reg. 331. were a second time driven over the Sambre, with the loss 
of four thousjiud men, and twenty-five pieces of artillery.^ 
While bloo<i was flowing in such torrents on the banks 
37 of the Sambre, events of still greater importance occurred 
Tvcimra- jij Wost Flanders. The Allies had there collected ninety 
general hit- thousand men, including one hunclred and thirty-three 
squadrons under the immediate command of the Eiijperor ; 
and the situation of the left wing of the French suggested 
the design of cutting it off from tho main body of the 
army, and forcing it back upon the sea, where it could have 
no alternative but to surrender. For tliis purpose, their 
troops were divided into six columns, which were moved 
by concentric lines on the French corps posted at Turcoing. 
Had they acted with more concert, and moved on a better 
line, the attack would have been crowmed with the fuost 
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Splendid success. But the old system of dividing their ci;aP. 
forces, made it terminate in nothing bui disaster. The xvi. 
different columns, some of which were separated from each. “ 
other by less than twenty leagues, did not arrive simul- ^ 
tancously at the point of attack andalthou^i each singly 
acted vigorously when brought into action, there was not Maj J6. 
the unity in their operations requisite to success. Some i ^ gg 
inconsiderable advantages were gained near Turcoing on toui. 
the 17th ; but the Republicans having now concentrated Anil? Reg. 
their troops in a central position, were enabled to fall ^32. 
with an overwhelming force on the insulated columns of 
their iidversaries.^ 

At three in the morning of the 18th, General Souham,with 
forty-tivc tliousand, attacked the detached corps of General gg 
Otto and the Duke of York, wdiile another corps of fifteen Battle of 
thousand advanced against them from thc^ide of Lisle. The 
first, that of General Otto, was defeated wdth great loss ; the 
latter, though it at first defended itself with vigour, finding 
its communication cut off with the remainder of the army, 
and surrounded by a greatly superior force, disbanded and 
took to flight ; a circumstance •which ultimately proved 
fortunate, as, had they maintained their ground, they 
certainly would have been made prisoners. So sudden 
w^as the rout, that the Duke of York liimself owed his 
safety to the floetness of bis liorse ; a circumstance which, 
much to his credit, he had the candour to admit in his 
official despatch. Such was the defect of the combinations 
of Prince Cobourg, that at the time that his central 
columns were thus overwhelmed by an enormous nuiss of 
sixty thousand men, the two columns on the left, amount- 
ing to not less than thirty thousand, under the Archduke 
Charles and I^nsky, remained in a state of absolute inac- 
tion. At the same time Clairfait, with seventeen thousand 
on the right, who came up too late to take any active part 
in the engagement, was obliged to retire, after capturing 
seven pieces of cannon ; a poor compensation ff>r the total 
rout of the centre, and tlie moral dis^ vantages of a defeat. 97^9™’ 

In this action, where the Allies lost three thousand men, Joui, iv. 
and sixty pieces of cannon, the superiority of the French Rog, ^ 2 ^ 
generalship was very apparent. Inferior, upon the whole, 
to the mass of their opponents, they had grc*atly the ad- ii. 536.7^*^ 
vantage in numbers at the point of attack but after 
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CHAP, having pierced the centre, they should have reaped some- 
XVI. thing more frofti their victory than the bare possession of 
the field of battle. ® 

On the 22d May Pichegru, who now assumA the com* 
3 jj mand, renewed the attack, with a force now raised by 
Frcfth inde- successive additions to nearly one hundred thousand men, 
tionT.^ with the intention of forcing the passage of the Scheldt, 
May 22 . besieging Tournay, and capturing a convoy which was 
ascending that river. They at first succeeded in driving in 
the outposts ; Imt a reinforcement of English troops, com- 
manded by General Fox, and seven Austrian battalions, 
having arrived to support the Hanoverians in that quar- 
ter, a desperate and bloody conflict ensued, in which the 
firmness of tlie English at length prevailed over the im- 
petuosity of their adversaries, and the village of Pont-k- 
chin, which was, the point of contest between them, finally 
remained in their hands. The battle continued from five 
in the morning till nine at night, when it terminated by 
a general charge of the Allies, wdiich drove the enemy 
from the field.* In this battle, which was one of 
most obstinately contested of the campaign, the French 
lost above six thousand men ; but such was the fatigue 
of the victors, after an engagement of such severity 
and duration, that they were unable to follow up their 
success. Twenty tliousand men had fallen on the two 
sides in those murderous battles, but no decisive advantage, 
and hardlya fout of ground,liad been gained by either party. 
Finding that he could make no impression in this quarter, 
Pichegru resolved to carry the theatre of war into AVest 
Fhuiders, where the country, intersected by hedges, was 
i Jom. V. 98,less favourable to the allied cavalry, and he, in coiise- 
laid siege to Ipres. About the same time, the 
Aft«. Reff. Emperor conducted ten thousand men in pei'son to rein- 
St! Tiar'i the army on the Sambre, and the right wing of the 
ii. 53T, .ws. Allies, thus weakened, remained in a defensive position near 
Tournay, which was fortified with the utmost care.^ 

The indecisive results of these bloody actions, which 
dearly demonstrated the great strength of the ilepubli- 

• The Emperor Franks wms on horseback for twelve hours dnrinjr this 
bloody day, incessantly traversing the ranks, and animating the soldiers to 
j;M>ntH)Ue tlieir exertiitns. — ** Courage, my fViends ! " said he, when they 
appeared about to sink ; “ yet a few more exertions, and the victory is our 

own ’* — llaao. ii. 538. 
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cans, and the desperate strife whicli awaited the Allies, in ci^P. 
any attempt to conquer a country abounding in such 
defenders, produced an important change in the Austrian ~ 77 sir~ 
councils. Chugut, who was* essentially patriotic in his 
ideas, and reluctantly embarked in any contest which did The AustrU 
not evidently conduce to the advantage of the hereditary 
states, had long nourished a secret aversion to the war in ‘ ontomputo 
Flanders. He could not disguise from himself that these of 
provincc-s, how opulent and important soever in themselves, f<»r 

contributed little to the real strength of the monarchy : muH luilL 
that their situation, far removed from Austria, and close 
to Franco, rendered it highly probable that tlioy would, 
at some no very distant period, become the prey of that 
enterprising powder ; and that tho charge of defending 
them at so great a distance from the strength of the here- 
ditary states, entiiiled an enormous and ruinous expense 
upon the Imperial finances. Impressed with these idefis, 
ho had for some time been revolving in his mind the pro- 
ject of abandoning these distant provinces to their fate, 
and looking out for a compensation to Austria in lUly or 
IJavaria, where its new acquisition might lie adjacent to 
the hereditary stJites. This long remained a fixed priiiei- lyp^ra a 
pie in the Imperial councils ; and in those vague ideas rs 54 o. * 
to be found the remote cause of the treaty of Campo- 
Furmio, and partition of Venice.^ 

Two days after the battle of Turcoing, a council of state 
was secretly held at the Imperial headquarters, to delibe- 4 , 
rate on the measures to be pursued for the future progress a Council of 
of the war. The opportunity appeared favourable to that 
able statesman to bring forward his long-cherished project. 

The inactivity and lukewarmness of the Prussians, not with- 
standing the Plnglish subsidy, too plainly demonstrated 
that no reliance could be place<l on their co-operation ; ^ 

the recent desperate actions in West Flanders sufficiently 
proved that no serious impression was U> be made in 
that quarter ; wdiile tho reluctance of the Flemish states 
to contribute any thing to the common cause, and tho 
evident partiality of a large party amongst them for tlie 
French alliance, rendered it a matter of great doubt 
whether it w'as expedient on behalf of such distant, fickle, 
and disaffected subjects to main^in any longer a contest^ 
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which, if unsuccessful, miglit engulf half the forces of the 
n^oiiarchy. These considerations were forcibly impressed 
upon the mind of Ihe young Emperor, who, born and bred 
in Tusdany, entertained no p'artiality for hisdiStant Flem- 
ish possessions ; Mack supported them with all the weight 
of his opinion, and strongl/ “ urged that it was better to 
retire altogether across the Rhine, while yet the strength 
of the army was unbroken, than run the risk of its being 
buried in the fields of Belgium. If Flanders was of 
such value to the cause of European independence, it lay 
upon England, Prussia, and Holland, in the centre of 
wliose dominions it lay, to provide measures for its 
defence : but the real interests of Austria lay nearer home, 
and her battalions required to be seen in dense array on 
the Maritime Alps, or on the shores of the Vistula, where 
vast and fertile provinces were about to fall a prey to 
her ambitious neighbours. Should affairs in that quarter 
assume a favourable aspect, and the revolutionary fervour 
of the Republic exhaust itself, it would apparently be no 
difficult matter to recover the Belgic provinces, as Prince 
Cobourg bad done in the preceding campaign ; or, if this 
should unhappily prove impossible, it was much more 
likely that a successful defensive war could be maintained 
with the resources of the empire concentrated round its 
heart, than when they were so largely accumulated. in a 
distant possession ; or if peace became desirable, it could 
at any time be readily purchased by the cession of pro- 
vinces so valuable to France, and the acquisition of an 
equivalent nearer the Austrian dominions.”^ 

The subject was debated with the deliberation which its 
importance deserved ; and it was at length determined by 
the majority of the council that the maintenance of so 
burdensome and hazardous a war for such disaffected and 
distant possessions, was at variance with the vitol interests 
of the State. It was resolved, accordingly, that the Imperial 
troops should, as soon as decency would permit, be with- 
drawn from Flanders ; that this resolution should in the 
mean time be kept a profound secret, and, to cover the 
honour of the Imperial arms, a general battle should be 
hazarded, and on its issue shc^uld depend the course which 
should thereafter be adopted but that in the mean time 
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the Emperor should forthwith depart for Vienna, to take crap. 
coo^isjiiice of the affairs of Poland, which billed for insti^nt 
attention. In conformity with this rdfeolution he sot out 
shortly .af&r for that capital, leaving Cobourg in command 
of the anny. 

Meanwhile the Commissioners of the Convention, little 
anticipating the favourable turn which their affairs were 
about to take from the divisions of the Allies, nothing French 
daunted by the reverses the army of the Sambre had 
ex}>orienced, were continually stimulating its generals to invost ciiar. 
fresli exertions. In vain they represented, that the sol- 
diers, worn out with fatigue, without shoes, without cloth- 
ing, stood much in need of repose ; “To-morrow,” said St 
Just, “ the Republic must have a victory ; choose between 
a battle and a siege.” Constrained by authorities who 
enforced their arguments by the guillotine, the Republi- 
can generals prepared for a third expedition across the 
Sambre. Towards the end of May, Kleber made the 
attempt with troops still exhatisted by fatigue, and almost 
starving. The consequences were such as might have been 
expected ; the grenadiers were repulsed by the grape-shot 
of the enemy, and General Duhesme was routed with 
little difficulty. On the 2yth, however, tlie indomitable 
Republicans returned to the charge, and after an obstinate 
engagement, succeeded in forcing back the Imperialists, 
and immediately began the investment of Charleroi. 

But the arrival of the Emperor with ten thousand troops, 
having raised the allied force in tliat quarter to thirty- 
five thousand men, it wjis resolved to make an effort to 
raise the siege before Jourdan arrived with the anny of 
the Moselle, which was hourly expected. The attack was ^ 
made on the 3d June, and attended with complete success ; i Toui. ir. 
the French having been driven across the Sambre, with 
the loss of two thousand men. But this check was of lia. * 
little importance ; on the day following Jourdan arrived 
from the Moselle with forty thousand fresh tro<»ps,^ 

This great reinforcement thrown into the scale, when 
the contending parties were so nearly balanced, waa deci- 
sive of the fate of the campaign, and proves the. sagacity 
with wdiicb Carnot acted ijL accumulating an overwiielm- 
ing force on this point. In a few days the Republic's 
recrossed the river with sixty thousand men, resumed 
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CHAP, the siege of Charl«fci, and soon destroyed a strong redoubt 
XVI. which constitu^d the principal defence of the besieged. 

imminent datfger to which the city was reduced by 
the attack of this great force, induced the Allies to make 
Arrivai f>f the utmost efforts to raise tlie siege. But this required 
intrepidity : for their army did not 
iiiMi, hi’yest- exceed thirty-five thousand men, while the French w'ere 
rhariwoi, nearly double that number. On this occasion, the system 
t '*' *7 attack by detached columns, was for once successful. 

AuHtrianii^ Kepubliojin^ were pierced by a simultaneous effort of 
of the allied columns defeated, and driven over the 
June le! Sambre, with the loss of three thousand men. This suc- 


cess, highly honourable as it was to the Austrian arms, 
proved in the end prejudicial to their cause, as it induced 
Prince Cobourg to suppose that his left wing was now 
sufficiently secure, and to <letach all his disposable troops 
to the succour of (dairfait and Ipres on the right, whereas 
it was against the other flank that the principal forces of 
the Kepublicans were now directed. In effect, on the 18th 
June, the French army recrosseil the S^imbre for tlie fiftli, 
and conmience<i the bombardment of Charleroi for the 


third time. The great force with which this attJick w^as 
nmde, amounting to seventy thousand men, rendered it 
evident that Prince Cobourg had mishiken the point 
which required support, and that it was on the Sambre, 


and under the walls of Charleroi, that the decisive battle 


for the protection of Flanders was to be fought. Accord- 
ingly, the major part of the Allied forces were at length 
moved ill that direction ; the Duke of York, with the 
English and Hanoverians, Wing left alone on the Scheldt, 
at a short distance from Clairfait, who had recently expr?- 
^ rienced the most overwhelming reverses. This separa- 
tion of the forces of the two nations contributed not a 
.w.^AniK* little to augment the misunderstanding which Already 
Kt't:. 3;a prevailtni In'tweeii them, and w as the forerunner of num- 
berless disasters to all.^ 


No sooner was tlie departure (»f the Emperor wdth rein- 
ij. forcements to the array on the Sambre known to Pichegm, 
Pichtffrru than he resolved to take advantage of the weakness of his 
Uaixfiat. adversaries, by prosecuting s^Hoiisly the long-menaced 
siege of I pres. Clairfait, not feeling himself in sufl5cient 
strength to interrupt his operations, remained firm in his 
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intrenched camp at Thielt An wBinpted movement of chap. 
the centre of the Allied army to his support, having been 
betrayed to the enemy at Lisle, was prevented from being 
carried ilito elfeet by a demonstration from the French 
centre by Pichegru. The consequence was, that the Aus- 
trian general was compelled to attack alone ; and though 
his corps fought with their wonted valour, he was again 
worsted, and compelled to resume his position in his 
•intrench men ts, without having disturbed the operations of 
the siege. This w^as the fifth time that this brave officer 
had fought unsupported, while thirty thousand Austrians 
lay i motive at Ton may, and six thousand English were 
reposing from the fatigues of their sea voyage at Ostend. 

The consequence was, that Ipres capitulated a few days i j,',m v. 
after, and its garrison, consisting of six thousand men, 
was made prisoners of war. Cobourg made a tardy 32T.' 
movement for its relief, but hearing of its fall, returned 
on the 19th to Touriiay.^ 

The Austrians having now, in pursuance of their plan 
of withdrawing from Flanders, finally detached themselves 
from the Bmglish, moved all their forces towards their left imp<*riaHRt» 
wing, with a view’ to succour Charleroi, which was severe- 
ly pressed by Jourdan. On the 22d Prince Oohourg joined Charleroi, 
his left wing, but though the united forces were seventy- 
five thousand strong, he delayed till the 26th to attack the 
French army. Jourdan, who w’as fully aware of the im- 
portance of acquiring thi.s fortress, took advantage of the 
respite which this delay afforded him to prosecute the 
siege with the utmost activity. This he did with such 
success, that, the batteries of the besieged having been junr 25. 
silenced, the place capitulated on the evening of the 25th. jun^ 
Hardly had the garrison left the gates, when the discharge 
of artillery announct‘d the tardy movement of the Aus- Ann.lfesr 
trians for its relief. The battle took place on the follow- 
ing day, on the plains of Fleurus, already signalised by .W. 
a victory of Marshal Luxembourg in 1690, and was one of 
the most important in the whole war.2 

The French army, which w’as eighty-nine thousand 
strong, was posted in a semicircle round the town of 
Charleroi, now bi^come, inotead of a source of weakness, Battik V,f 
a point d'appui to the Republicans. Their position nearly 
resembled that of Napoleon at Leipsic ; but the superiority 
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of force on that occasion, secured a very different result 
to tl;ie Allies frotn that which now awaited their arms. 
The Imperialists, adhering to their system of attacking 
the enemy at all points, divided their forces ’into five 
columns, intending to assail at the same moment all parts 
of the liepublican position ; a mode of attack at all times 
hazardous, but especially so when an inferior is engaged 
with a superior force. The battle commenced on the 
26th, at daybreak, and continued with great vigour 
throughout the whole day. The first column, under the 
command of the Prince of Orange, attacked the left of the 
French under General Montaign, and drove them back to 
the village of Fontaine L^vdque ; but the Republicans 
being there reinforced by fresh troops, succeeded in main- 
taining their ground, and repulsed the repeated charges of 
the Imperial cavalry. During a successful charge, how- 
ever, the French horse were themselves assailed by the 
Austrian cuirassiers, and driven back in confusion upon 
the infantry, who gradually lost ground, and at length 
wore compelled to fall back to the heights in front of 
Charleroi. The moment was critical, for the Austrians, 
following up their success, were on the point of carrying 
the village of Marchiennes-au-Point, which would have 
intercepted the wliole communications of the Republican 
army; but Jourdan, alarmed at the advance of the enemy 
in this quarter, moved up Kleber to support his left 
That intrepid general ha.'itily erected several batteries to 
meet the enemy’s fire, and moved forward Bernadotte,^ 
the future King of Sweden, at the head of several batta- 
lions, to the support of Montaign. The Allies, under 
Latour and the Prince of Orange, being unsupported by 
the remainder of the army, aiid finding themselves vigo- 
rously assailed botli in front and flank, fell back from 
their advanced position, and before four in the afternoon, 
all the ground gained in that quarter had been aban- 
doned.^ 

While these events were going forward on the left, the 
centre, where the village of Fleurus was occupied by six- 
teen thousand troops, and strongly strengthened by 
introneliments, was the scene of an obstinate conflict. 
The attack in front of the Allies was successfully repulsed 

* S«e a biography of BkaMADorrs, c. 70« $ 26. 
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after passing tho village, by the fire of artillery on the chap. 
heights in the rear : but General Beafilieu, with tl|o left xvi.^ 
vring of the Allies, having attacked and carried the post " 

of Lamtusart on the French right, the Republicans on the 
left were compelled to give way.; and the important post 
of Fleurus, with its great redoubt, stood prominent in tlie 
midst of the allied forces, exposed to attack botli in front 
and flank. The consequence of this was, that the great 
redoubt was on the point of being taken, and the French 
divisions in the centre were already in full retreat, wlven 
Jourdan hastened to the scene of danger with six battar 
lions, who were formed in close columns, and checked the 
advance of the enemy. The French cavalry, under Du- 
bois, made a furious charge upon the Imperial infantry, 
overthrew them, and captured fifty pieces of cannon : but ^ ^ 

being disordered by their rapid advance, they w^ero imme- 145, 
diately after attacked by the Austrian cuirassiers, who 
not only routed the victors, but retook the whole artillery, Th. vi. 401. 
and drove them back in confusion upon their own lines.^ 
Meanwhile the allied loft, under Beaulieu, made the 
most brilliant progress. After various attacks, tho village 49 
of Lambusart was carried, and tho enemy’s forcon, for the Buoccmh t,f 
most part, driven across the Sambre ; but the vigorous ans ou iho* 
fire of tho French artillery prevented the Allies from teft. 
dobouctiing from the village, or obtaining complete success 
in that quarter. As it was, how'over, tho situation of the 
Republicans was disadvantageous in every quarter. The 
right, under Moreau, was driven back, and in great part 
had recrossed the river ; tlie left, under Montaign, had 
abandoned the field of battle, and almost entirely gone 
over to the other bank ; while the forces in tlie centre 
had been in part compelled to recede, and the great 
redoubt was in danger of being carried. Four divisions 
only, those of Lefebvre, Champion net, Kleber,.and Daurier, 
were in a condition to make head against the enemy ; 
when Cobourg, hearing of the fall of Cliarlen i, and fetter- 
ed by the secret instructions he had received to risk as 
little as possible before retiring from Flanders, ordered j 
a retreat at all points. Without detracting from tho merit 160, 152.’ 
of Jourdan, it may safely bo affirmed, that if the Princ/e 
of Orange, instead of drawing back his wing when heiv. © 2 . 
found it too far advanced,® had united with the centre to 
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niAB. attack Fleunis and the main body of the French army, 
^ XVI. while Beaulieu prbssed them on the other side, the success 
woul<l have been rendered complete, and a glorious victory 
achieved. • ^ 

But nothing is so perilous as to evince any symptoms 
of vacillation after a general engagement. The battle of 
Aiiiffi re. Flcurus was, in fact, a drawn battle ; the loss on both 
DoTL^frated, nearly equaJ, being between four thousand and 

five thousand men to each side ; the French had given 
way on both wing.s, the centre with difficulty maintained 
its ground ; and the Imperialists only retreated because 
the fall of Charleroi had removed the object for which 
they fought, and the secret instructions of their gene- 
ral precluded him from adopting any course, how bril- 
liant and inviting soever, which promised to be attended 
with any hazard to the army. Nevertheless, it was 
attended v'itli the most di.^astrous consequences. The 
loss of Flanders immediately followed a contest which an 
enUu-prising general would have converted into the most 
decisive triumpli. Cobourg retired to Nivelles,and soon after 
took j)ost at Mont St Jean and Waterloo, at the entrance 
of the lorest of 8oignies, little dreaming of the glorious 
event which, under a firmer . commander, and with the 
forces of a very differently united alliance, was there 
destined to counterbalance all the evils of which ifis pre- 
scribed retreat formed the commencement Two days 
afterwards, the French issued from their iiitrenchments 
round Charleroi, and at Mount Paliul defeated the allied 
rearguard, which fell back to Braine le Comte. Mons 
July c and 9 . w^as shortly afWr evacuated, and the Allies, abandoning 
the whole fortresses whicli they had conquered to their own 
resources, drew together in front of Brussels. Several 
> Join. T. iwstions took place in the beginning of July, between the 
TmuTv of the Allies and the French columns at Mont 

336 . Hard. ^1* Joait, Braille la Loude, and Samhre ; but, at length, 
TJi ^ 1^405 unable to maintain his position without 

4u6. ’ concentrating his forces. Prince Cobourg abandoned Brus- 

sels, and fell btick behind the Dyle.^ 

It was not without the most strenuous exertions of the 
British government to prevent them, that these ruinous 
divisions broke out among the allied powers in Flanders. 
Immediately after the treaty of 19th April w^a? signed, 
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Lord Malmesbury, the English ambassador, set out from chap. 
the Hague for Maestrieht, where conferences were opened • 

with tile Prussian minister Haug#itz, and the Dutch ^^4 ^ 
pleuipotAitiaries. Their object was to induce the Prussian 5, 
forces to leave the banks of the Rhine, and hasten to the EirortH of 
scene of decisive openitions in Flanders. These demands govmunont 
were so rejisonable, and so strictly in unison w'ith the 
letter as well as spirit of the recent treaty, that the 
Prussian minister could not avoid agreeing to them, and 
engaged to procure orders from the cabinet of Berlin to 
that edbct. But Moellendorf, acting in obedience to secret 
orders from his court, declined to obey the requisition of 
the plenipotentiaries, and engaged in a fruitless and feigned 
expedition towards Kayserslautern and Sarre Louis, at the 
very time that he was well aware that his antagonist, 

Jourdan, with forty thousand men, was hastening by 
forced marches to the decisive point on the banks of the 
Sambre. When the danger became more threatening, and 
the Emperor himself had repaired to the neighbourhood of 
Charleroi, to make head agiiinst the accumulating nuiisses 
of the Republicans, the same requisitions were rencMK)d in 
a still more pressing strain by the English and Dutch 
ministers* But it was all in vain. The Prussian General 
betook Jiimself to one subterfuge after another, alleging 
that, by menacing Sarre Louis and Landau, he succoured 
the common cause more effectually than if he brought his 
whole forces to the walls of Charleroi, and at length, when 
driven from that pretext, ho peremptorily refused to leave 
the banks of the Rhine. The ministers of the maritime 
powers upon this broke out into bitter complaints at the 
breach of faith on the part of the Prussian government, 
and reproached the marshal with a fact which they had 
recently discovered, that, instead of sixty-two thousand 
men stipulated by the treaty, and paid for by the Allies, , 
only thirty-two thousand received daily rations at the 54 a, hi ; 
army. The bad faith of the Prussians was now apparent ; M«im 2 L 
they were reproached with it. Moellendorf denied the X)i«p. ii. 7. 
charge ; recriminations issued on both sides at length they 

• “ It li not for nothing," said Lord CkmmalMf and Kinckel, til* Dutcli 
minister, •* that vre pa> you our aahddiea, nor in order that tbe tHbtidued 
power ahouM employ the paid forres for its own ptirposea. If Prus. 

•Un troops do not act for the common cause, they depart from ohtof 

object of the treaty."— II aro, iii. do 
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separated mutually exasperated ; and Lord Cornwallis 
declared he would suspend the payment of the British 
suh^dy. * 

After the departure of Cobourgfrom Toumay, (the Allies 
strove in vain to make liead against the superior forces of the 
liepublicansiu maritime Flanders. Tournay was evacuated ; 
and while Pichegru himself marched upon Ghent to force 
back Clairfait, he detached Moreau with a considerable 
force to form the siege of the places bordering on the ocean. 
Nieuport capitulated, Fort Ecleiise, the key of the Scheldt, 
was blockaded, and the island of Cadsand overrun by the 
llepublicans, who crossed the arm of the sea which sepa- 
rates it from the mainland by swimming. Clairfait, 
although reinforced by six thousand English, who had 
rapidly marclied from Oslend, under Lord Moira, found 
himself unable to make head against Pichegru ; the old 
German tactics of carrying on w^r by a series of i)Ositions, 
which succeeded against the inconsiderable forces of 
Prussia, even when guided by the genius of Frederick, 
totally failed when opposed to the vehement ardour and 
inexhaustible numbers of the Revolutionary armies. After 
in vain attempting, in conjunction with Cobourg, to 
cover Brussels, he was compelled to fall back behind the 
Lyle ; while the Duke of York also retired in the same 
direction, and encamped between Malines and Louvain. 
The retreat of the allied forces enabled the victorious armies 
of Pichegru and Jourdan to unite their forces at Brussels, 
where they met on the 10th July. And thus, by a series 
of energetic movements and glorious contests, were two 
armies, which a sliort thyae before had left the extremities 
of the vast lino extending from Philipville to Dunkirk, 
enabled to unite their victorious forces for the occupation 
of the capital of Flanders.^ 

The Austrian cabinet at that period entertained serious 
thoughts of peace. The opinion was very general on the 
Continent, that the fearful energy and bloody proscriptions 
of Robespierre had considerably calmed the effervescence of 
the Revolution, and that his stem and relentless hand 
was alone adequate to restrain its excesses and restore any 
thing like a regular government at Paris. These ideas 
received a strong confirmation from the speech which he 
delivered on occasion of the fdte of the Supreme Being ; it 
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was known that lie had moderated many of the oner- chap. 
getic plans of foreign invasion projects by Carnot, and • 

that his brother had used his influence to preserve f ied- ”7794"* 
mont and the north of Italy from an incursion, at a time 
when the Allies were little in a condition to have resisted 
it. The Imperial government was really desirous of an 
accommodation, in order to concentrate their armies and 
attention upon Poland, which w'as hourly approaching the » 
crisis of its fate ; and a large force had already entered 
Gallicia, where they professed their intention of coming as 
deliverers, and were received with open arms by the people 
of that province. Unable to bear, any more than Prussia, 
the w^eight of a double contest on the Rhine and the 
Vistula, and, deeming the latter more material to the 
interests of the monarchy than the former, they had defi- 
nitively determined at Vienna on the abandonment of the 
Belgian provinces, and were now^ only desirous of extri- 
cating themselves from a contest in which neither honour 
nor profit was to be gained. A secret understanding in 
consequence took place between Cobourg and the French 
generals, the conditions of which were, that the Austrians 
should not be disquieted in their retreat to the Rhine, and 
the Republicans permitted, without molestation, to reduce 
the four great fortresses which had been wrested from 
France in the preceding and present campaign. The 
fall of Robespierre prevented these overtures from coming 
to any further issue ; l^ut they early attracted the attention 
of the vigilant minister who directed the affairs of Great 
Britain, and he urged his ambassador to make the strongest 
remonstrances against a step so prejudicial to the interests 
of Europe. But the Austrians Avere resolute in their 
determination to abandon Flanders, alleging as a reason 
the inconstancy and disaffection of its inhabitants. “ To 
behold a people so infatuated,” said Count Metternich, 
afterwards so celebrated as the great diplomatic leader, to 
Lord Cornwallis, “ as, notwithstanding the n»ost pressing 
exhortations to take up arms in defence of their religion, 
their independence, and property, to refuse to move, and ^ 
voluntarily place their necks under the yoke, singing 7,33. 
f}a Ira, is a phenomenon reserved for these days of defla- 
tion.”! 
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CHAP. The English forces, now entirely detached from their 
allies, were posted behind the canal of Malines, and they 
’ jYw amounted to above^ thirty thousand British and Hano- 
^ rerians, and fifteen thousand Dutch. Their objd^t was, by 
Diretginff tbmalning on the defensive, to cover Antwerp and Hol- 
thSEog^di • while the Austrians retired by Tirlemont upon 
Mid AuBtri. Liege. In this w'ay, while the Republicans remained with 
EngUi?jV. thVir centre at Brussels, and their wings extending from 
Wilworde to Namur, their adversaries retired by dirferping 
lines to^rds the north and thi south, and every successive 
day*8 march carried them farther from each Other ; a state 
of affairs of all others the most calamitous, in presence 
of an enterprising enemy, occupying a central position 
l^tween them. The English were intent only on covering 
Antwerp and Holland ; the Imperialists on drawing nearer 
to their resources at Cologne and Coblentz. Neither recol- 
lected that, by separating their forces, they gave theentoy 
the means of crushing either separately,. at pleasuf^ and 
him in possession of a salient position, which Would 
iv. MS. soon render both the provinces of the Lower tthlni mid 
the United Provinces untenable.^ 

Contrary to all expectation, and in opposition to what 
55 might have been expected from the previous energy of 
Inactivity of their measures, the Committee of Public Salvation arrested 
the i ranch. njtjjiy career of victory, and paralysed a hun- 

dred and fifty thousand men in possession of an internal 
line of communication, at the moment when their enemies 
were disunited and incapable of rendering each other any 
assiitiinoe. This was the result of the secret understanding 
with Prinw Cobourg, wliich has just been mentioned. On 
the 16th July, the canal of Malines was forced, after an 
inconsiderable resistance by the Dutch troops, and the 
Duke of York retired to Antwerp, which was soon after 
evacuated, and his whole forces concentrated towards 
Breda for the defence of Holland. On the other wing, 
Jourdan, more in appearance than reality*, pursued his 
IKhnntages against Cobourg ; and after several inconsider- 
*Toai. It. able engagements with the rearguard, liege and Tongres 
evacuated, and the Austrians retired behind the 
170,174. ’ Meuse.^ But with tliese exceptions notlung was attempted 
by the Republicans for several weekly while the govei^ 
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moot waited the reduction of Valciicienne? and the other chap. 

] daces captured by the Allies on the frontier at the Com- xvi, ^ 
niencement of the war. o ~ii704 

To hastfcui their reduction, a bloody decree was passed by 
the Convention, ordaining their commanders to give no jg 
(juarter to any giirrison which should not surrender within Det-ree* of 
twenty-four hours after the first summons.^ The hiiina- 
iiity of the Republican generals made them refuse to r. 

c:irry this atrocious order into execution, and it was soon 
aft('r rendered nugatory by the fall of Robespierre on 
the 27 th July, ( 9 tli Thermidor.) The governor of Condo, 
wlien summoned to surr(‘nder in virtue of this dis- 
graceful injunction to the French generals, replied, “ That 
one nation had no right to decree the dishonour of an- 
other and the Com^pittec of Puhlic Salvation, und^r 
Carnot’s direction, feeling the iniquity of the measure, 
took advantage of fictitious didays to allow the garrisons 
to capitulate on the usual. t(Tms. General Scherer col- 
lected a body of troops from the interior and the neigh- 
bouring garrisons, and formed the siege siicca'ssivcly of 
Landrecy, Quesnoy, Condo, and Valonciennes, all of wliich 
foil, after a trifling resistanci', before the end of August. * 

At the same time the decree already mentioned was 
passed by the Convention, prohibiting their armies from 
giving (piarter to the Kngli^!l or Hanoverians who might 
fall into their hands. “ Republican soldiers,” said Bar 6 re, 
in the report on which that d(T.reo was founded, “ you i 
must, when victory .shall put into your power cither 2!<tii 
Fngli.'-h or Ilanovc'rians, .strike without mercy ; not one of 
them ought to return to the traitorous territory of Eng- Aim. 
land, or to be brought into France. Let the English *Th. 
slaves peri.>h, but let Europe be free.” To this decree the 
J)nk(‘ of York replied, by an order of*tlie day, worthy of 338 jom. 
the nation who.se force.s he led, and the cause with which ^ 

lie was iiitru.'^ted, ordering all French captive.? to be treated ii.c. 1:., :ni. 
with the same humanity as before.*^ TJiis generous con- 

♦ He stated in that noble document, “ The National Convention has juft 
pa.'ssed a decree that their .soldier« Hhall jfive no quarter to the Hritiah or 
Hanoverian troops. Ilis Rftval Hi^hnesa anti/'ipateii the indiK'nation and 
horror which has naturally arisen in the minds of the brave troopa whom 
he aildresses ui»on receiving this information. He desires, however, to 
remind them, th.'it mercy to the vanquished is the hrigiCest gem in the 
soldier’s character, and exhorts them not to suffer their rei'entment to lead 
them to any precipitate act of cruelty on their part, which may sully the 

VOL. IV. Z 
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duct had the desired etect ; tho humane efforts of the 
English commanditirs were seconded by the corresponding 
feelk.gs of the P>encl) officers, and the prisoners on both 
sides were treated with the same humanity as l^fore the 
issuing of the bloody decree. 

While the fortune of war, after a desperate struggle, was 
thus decisively inclining to the Rcpublicjin side on the 
norther!!, events of minor importance, but still upon the 
whole favourable to the French arms, occurred on the 
ca-stern and southern frontiers. The dubious conduct, or 
rather evident defection of Prussia, paralysed all the 
operations on the Rhine. Sixty thousand Prussians and 
Saxons were assembled round Mayence, and along the 
Nahe ; and the departure of Jourdan, with forty thousand, 
to reinforce the array on the Sambre, offered the fairest 
opportunity of resuming offensive 0])erations with a pre- 
ponderating force on the Moselle. Only two divisions at a 
distance from ouch other remained between Thionvillo and 
Kayserslauteni ; and though the Republican government 
made the greatest exertions to reinforce* them, the utmost 
that could be done was to raise the one to twenty, and the 
other to ton thousand men. Nor wa.s the superiority less 
decisive on the Upper Rhine, where lifty thousand Imperial- 
ists formed the cordon from Bale to Mayence ; and seventy 
thousand more were prepared for active operations ; while 
the force in the field umler General Michaud, to op])ose 
them, was only thirty-six thousand, supported by fifty 
thousand still retjiined in garrison by the cautious policy 
of the Frencli government.^ 

Yet, with this immense superiority of force, the Allies 

reputation they liave acquired in the world. In nil the wars uliieh, from 
the earliest tiniei,, have existed lietween the ILn;:lisli and Krein h nation*;, 
they have been aeciistorntflti to <‘onsider each other in the hjfht of generous 
as well as bruve eueniies; while the Hanoverians, tlie allies uf the former, 
have shared for above a century in this niutual esteem. Humanity and 
kindness have at all times taken |»Ia<*e. the instant that opposition ceaseii, 
the same cloak has been frequently seen covering tho.se who W’ere 
wounded, friends and oneiiiies, while indiseriminately eonveyid to the 
hospitals of the conquerors. The Briti;>h aud Hanoverian armies will not 
belii've that the French nation, eveimnder their jiresent infatuation, can so 
far forget their character as soldiers, as to pay any attention to u decree as 
injurious to themselves, as it is disgraceful to their government ; and tliere- 
fore his Royal Highness trusts that the soldiers of both nations will confine 
their sentiments of abhorrence to the National Convention alone, persuadi^d 
that they will be joined in them by every Frenchman who possesses one 
spark of honour, or one principle uf a soldier.” — Froclamatiottf May 30, 
1794 ; j4«w. Rtg. 1794 ; StaU Pajicrs, p. 109. 
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ill this quarter did uothm». Instead of assenibluifl:, as they chap. 
mi^ht easily have done, eighty thousand men, to attack ^ 

the centre of the French lines on the Rhine, and relievo 
the presj;ure which operated so severely on the Sambre, 
tliey coiitenU'd themselves with detaching a small force to inactivity of 
dislodge the Republican post at Morlautern. A slight 
advantage was gained at Kayserslautern over the Repub- May 23 . 
lican division in trust t^l witli the defence of the gorges ; and 
(icneral Michaud, unable to make head against such supe- 
rior forces, retired to tlie intrenclimeiits of the Qiieicli, 
while the army of the Moselle resumed tlie position it had 
occupied at the close of the preceding campaign. Shortly 
after, Michaud received powerful reinforcements, and made 
vigorous preparations for resuming the oflerisivo ; while 
the Rritish ambassador vainly endeavoured to stimulate 
the King of Friissia to execute the part assigned him in 
the treaty of the Hague. The whole attention of Prussia 
was fixed on i*oland, and tlie movements of General 
Kosciusko; and notliiiig could induce its governnKuit to 
give any directions for the prosecution of the war on the i Joni. v. 
Rhine, till after the fall of ('harleroi,tlH‘ battle of Fleurus, ^ 

and the n infurceuKuit of the Republican armies on the 2-^2, '2.^0. 
Rhine, had rendered it impossible to resume the offensive 
with any prospect of advantage.^ 

In the south, tlie reduction of Lyons and Toulon, by 
reiidering disposable the forces employed in tlio siege of 
these cities, gave an early and decisive superiority to the oponitionH 
Re[)ublican arms. The levies ord(‘red in *Sopt<‘mber 1793, ivins^ 
had brouLdit such an accession of strength to their forces, '‘iirru u i»y 
that in tlie middle of April tlic army of the Alps 
amounted to seventy-five thousand combatants. Pied- 
nionf, menaced with invasion by this formidable force, had 
only at it^ command abodyfif forty thou.sand men, sjiread 
over a chain of posts along tin* summit of the Alps, from 
Savona to Mont Blanc, and an auxiliary Austrian force, 
b n tlioii.N'ind strong, in the interior. The great superiority 
of the French forces would have enabled them to have 
instantly commenced the inva-sion of Italy ; hut, pre.sscd in 
other quarters, the Committee of Public Salvation, under 
the directions of Ritbespicrre, contented themselves with 
enjoining their conimandcrs to drive tiic enemy over the 
Alps, and get posscission of all the passes, leaving to a 
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fiituro year the loiig-wi^ied for irruption into the Italian 
provinces. The fwst operations of the Republicans were 
not {?ncces.sful. (leneral Sarret, with a detachment of two 
thousand men, was repulsed at the Little 8t ^lernard, 
while the column destined for the attack of the Mont 
Cenis w'as also unsuccessful. Far from being discouraged 
by these trifling reverses, General Dumas returned to 
the charge w ith more considc'rablc forces, and on the 23d 
April, after a vigorous re'^istance, made himself master of 
the first pa5s, w hich was followed on the 14th May by the 
capture of the second. The loss of Mont Cenis cost tlie 
Sardinians six hundred pri.soners, and tw'enty pieces of 
cannon. R}" thoe successes the whole ridge of the higher 
Al])s, separating Piedmont from Bavoy, fell into the pos- 
session of the Republican gencTals ; and the keys of Italy 
wer(‘ [)laced in the hands of the French goveniment.^ 

Nor were the operation^ of the Rejuiblicans less success- 
ful on the fronti(‘rs of Nice. The counsels of the leaders 
w'ere then' din'ch'd by General Buonaparte, wdiose extra- 
ordinary military abilities had already given him on 
ascendancy far beyond his rank. His design was to turn 
Saorgio by its left, and cut off the retreat of its garrison, 
by tlie great road from over the Col di Tende. The attack- 
ing force was divided into three columns. The first, twenty 
thousand strong, commanded hy Mnsscuia, broke up on the 
first Ajiril, with twenty piece's of cannon, to pass between 
Saorgio and the sea ; the second, compo^i'd of ten thousand 
men, under the imiuediate diri'ction^ of Dumorhioii, re- 
maine<l in front of the enemy ; while the third, of equal 
force, w'a< destined to gain the upper extremity of the 
valli'ys of the Vesubia, and communicate with the army of 
Savoy by Isola. In the course of bis march, Massena 
traversed the neutral territory of Genoa, atid, after a bold 
march as far as Garessio, found himself considerably in ad- 
vance of the main body of the enemy, posted in intrenched 
camps on the western side of the mountains. Guided hy 
the intrej>id Colonel Rusca, an ardent chasseur and well 
actpiainted w ith these Alpine ridge.s, be boldly pursued his 
successes, and by a skilful combination of all his force, 
succeeded in storming the redoubts of the Col Ardentc. 
In vain the Pietlraontese received the assailants with a 
shower of stones and balls ; nothing could withstand the 
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impetuosity of tlio R<‘piil>lii*aiis, and Ma>sena, pursuing chap. 
liis successes, readied Tanardo, and the'Iieiglits which com- 
maniied the pass of the Brigii. Ritsca, familiar with the 
count r}* veliemently urged his commander to direct some 
hattaliims to descend to the convent of St Baliiiazia, seize 
the great road, destroy the bridges, and cut oR the rcdreat 
of tlie great body of tlie enemy posted at the camp at 
Rauss. This, however, a])peared too hazardous a iiieasiiro 
to Massena, who preferred the certain advantage now within 
his power, of rendering unavoidable, without risk, the 
evacuation of Saorgio, tlie cliffs commanding w hich he had 
surmounted, to the perilous attempt of compelling a force 
nearly equal to his own, to surrender. Meanwhile, the 
attack of the centre, under Dumorbion, had been attended 
with eijual success ; and th(^ Sardinian forces jiressed in 
front, and menaced in rear, evacuated tlu' famous camp of April 28. 
Raus<, and fell back tow’ards the Col di Tiuide. ])uujor- 
bion’s leading columns approached the fort of Saorgio, at 
the same time that Ma.s.seiia’s forces aiqieared on the heights , ^ 

immediately overhanging it behind; and this celebrated isi, I'ki. ’ 
post, almost impregnable in front, luit destitute ef any 
ilefeiice against the forces of the Rc'publi cans, now jiercbed Th.M. 2 s 3 . 
on the rocks in its rear, surrendered at the first summons.^ 
Meanwhile, the French left sncc(‘ssfnlly ascended the 
Vesuhia, and after a vehement r<‘.sistance, the winding 
rocky road between Figaretto and I^antosca was ,stormc<j, Tiie s;.r- 
and the Allie.s driven back to the Col di Fiiiisterre, wliile ijrnnT'AT-r 
Chmeral Serrurier cleared the valley of the Tinea, and ti.<> 
established a communication by Tsola with the army 
Savoy. To reap the fruit of so many .successes, Dnmorbion 
ordered Gamier to seize the Col di Fini.^terre, while his 
own centre drove the enemy from the Col di Tende. Both 
o]u'ration.s were successful ; the Col di Fini>terr(^ fell after 
hardly any resistance ; and although the Col di Teixlc wjis 
more bravely contested, the unexpected apj^eamiice of a 
division of French on their left s[>read a jmiiie among the 
Fiediiiontose tro<qts, which Sjpeedily led to the evacuation 
of the position. Thus, the Republicans, before the end of 
>fay, were masters of all tlie p;is>es through the Maritime 
Alps; and while, from the .Mimmit of Mont Cenis, they 
threatened a descent upon tlie vrdley of .Susa and the capital, 
from the Col di Tende they con hi advance straight to the 
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siege of the imporJ;aiit fortress of Coni. Napoleon, whose 
propl^etic eye already anticipated the triumphs of 1796, in 
vain urged the government to unite the victorioijp armies 
in the valley of the Stura, and push on immediately with 
their combined strength to the conquest of Italy. The 
rev(T.“e at Kay.'!er.“lautern induced them to withdraw ten 
thousand men from the army of the Alps to suj>j)ort the 
troojis on tlie Kldne ; and Dumorbioii, sati.^fied with the 
laurels he had won, and with energies enfeebled by years, 
could not be induced to risk ulterior operations. After so 
brilliant a drhut, tlio Republican forces failed even in 
reducing the little fort of Exiles, on the eastern descent of 
Mont Cenis ; and for the three summer mon Ills, thtf victori- 
ous troops n posed from their fatigues on the heights which 
they had won abovi; the clouds.^ 

On the frontiers of Spain, the war as.siiined still more 
decisive* h'atures. The reduction of Toulon enabled the 
central gfiverninent to detach General luigommier with 
half the forces employed in its siege, to reinforce the army 
on the eastern Pyrenees ; and it was rc.solvt'd to act ollen- 
sively at both extremities of that range of mountains. 
During the winter months incessant exertions were made 
to recruit the armies, which tlu* immense levies of the 
Republic enabled the southern departments to do to such 
a degree, that at the opening of the campaign, notwith- 
standing their reverses, th(‘y were greatly sujierior in 
number to their opponents ; while tin* Spanish government, 
destitute of energy, and exhausted by the exertions they 
had already made, wa.s unable to maintain their forces 
at the former eompleiiient. liefore the end of the year 
1793, they were reduced to tlu* necessity of issuing above 
sterling of paper money, secured <ui the pro- 
duce of the tobacco tax ; but all their etibrts to recruit 
tlieir armies from the natives tjf the country having proved 
inofl'ectnal, they were compelled to take the foreigners 
em}>loyed at tlie siege of Toulon into their s<*rvice, and 
augment the number of their mercenary troops. Every 
thing on the Republican side indicated the energy and 
resohiti(*n of a rising, every thing on the Spanish, the 
decrepitude and vacillation of a dt*cliiiiiig state. Between 
such jiowei’s, victory could not long remain duuhtful.® 
Dugommier,on his arrival at the end of December, found 
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the army' of the eastern Pyrenees raised^hy his junction to ohap. 
thirty-live thousand men, encamped under the cannon of xvi.* 

Perpignj^n ; but a large proportion of the troops were in ' 

hospital, and the remainder in a state of insubordination 
and dejection, which seemed to promise the most disastrous Succprspr of 
results. By entirely reorganising the regiments, appoint- 
ing new officers in the staff, and communicating to all the total d. 'eat 
vigour of his own character, he succeeded in a few months **^**** 
not only in restoring the efficiency of the army, hut leading 
it to the most glorious successes. The Span ish army, recent- 
ly so triumphant, had proportionally declined ; above ten 
tliousaiid men were in hospital, the expected reinforcements 
liad not arrived, and the force in the field did not exceed 
twenty-five thousand effective troops. Before tlie end of 
F(‘bruary, the French force was augmented to sixty-fivo 
thousand men, of whom thirty-five thousand were in a 
condition immediately to -commence openitions. On the 
27th March, the Republicans broke up and drew near to 
the Sj)aiii>h position. A redoubt on tlie Spanisli left was 
taken a few days after the campaign opened, and General 
Dagobert was carried off by the malignant fever which bad 
already made such ravages in both armies. The Marquis 
Amarillas upon that drew bac,k all his forces into tho 
intr(uiched camp at Boulon. He was shortly after ac- 
coeded in the command by La Union, who immediat».y 
transferred tho headquarters to Ceret, a good position for 
an attacking, hut defective for a defending army. They 
were there assailed on the 30th April by tlie whole French 
force. One of the redoubts in the centre of the Spanish 
position having l>een stormed, the whole army fell back AprU30. 
in confusion, which was increa.sed into a total rout on the 
following day, by tho Republican troops having made 
themselves ma.sters of the roiulto Bellegarde, the principal Maj i. 
line of their communication over the mountains into their 
own country. Finding themselves cut off from this route, 
tho Spaniards were seized witli one of those panics so 
common to their troops in the Peninsular war ; the whole ^ 
army fled in confusion over the hills, and could be rallied 
only under the catinon of Figueras, leaving one hundred 
and forty pieces of cannon, fifteen hundreci prisoners, eight 278^279.* '^ 
hundred mules,' and all their baggage and ammunition, to 
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CRAP, the victors, who^e loss did not amount to one thousand 

« XVI. mei^ ^ 

Dugommier immediately took advantage of hi^ successe 
to undertake the siege of the fortresses of which the Span- 
Pugornmicr lards had possessed themselves on the French territory. 
h!« *uc Collioure and Bellegarde were besieged at the same time ; 
ceRspB. and although the inconsiderate ardour of the Republicans 
ukeo^^ exposed them to a severe check at Port Vendre, the siege 
of Fort St Elmo wjis pressed with so much vigour, that the 
garrison, abandoned to its ow'n resources, was compelled to 
evacuate the place, and retire to Collioure. Marshal 
Navarro, tlie Spanish commander, at the head of a garrison 
of seven thousand men, made a gallant defence ; and the 
rocky nature of the ground exposed the besiegers to almost 
insumiouTitablc difficulties; but the perseverance of the 
French eiiginocrs having transported artillery to places 
M/iy 26 . deemed inaccessible, the commander, after having made a 
attempt to escape by sea, which the tempestuous state 
V. 241, 243. of the weather rendered impracticable, laid down his arms 
w'ith his whole garrison.^ 

At the other extremity of the Pyrence.'?, the French 
gg army, weakened by the detachment of considerable forces 
Invasion of to Roussillon to repair the disasters of the preceding cam- 
wJstorn remained in the early part of the year on the 

pyranees. defensive. The Kej)ublicaus in that quarter did not 
amount to forty thousand men, of whom one-half were 
National Guards, totolly unfit to take the field. An 
^ attack by the Spaniards on the French intrenchments 
early in February liaving been repulsed, nothing w’as 
undertaken of importance in that quarter till the begin- 
ning of June, when the government, encouraged by the 
great advantages gained in Roussillon, resolved to invade 
the I’eninsula at once, a^ both extremities of the Pyrenees, 
while the improved organisation of the new levies around 
Bayonne afforded every prospect of success. The invasion 
on the west took place by the valley of Bastan, the des- 
tined theatre of more memorable achievements between 
June 3. the armies of England and France. The Republicans 
were divided into three columns, v^ich successively 
forced the Col di Maya and the valley of Roncesvalles. 
Some weeks afterwards, an attempt was made by the 
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Spanish commander to rcgiiin the position wliich ho liad chap. 
lost ; but he was repulsed with the loss of eight nuijdred • 

men, and soon after resigned the conJlnaiid of an army tlie 
disorder 5 nd demoralisation of which were^daily kicroas-. June 23 . 
ing The Count Colomera, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, was not more successful. He in vain endeavoured, ^ . 

by proclamations, to rouse the mountaineers of the Pyre- 309,310. 
nces to arms in their defence ; the period had not arrived 
when the chord of religion w’as to vibrate through every audv^i. i43. 
Spanish heart, and rouse the nation to glorious efforts in 
the cause of European freedom.^ 

Towards the end of July, the French drevo the Span- 
iards out of the whole of the valley of Bastan, forced the gg 
heights of St Marcial, captured the intrenched camp and Great suc- 
fortified posts on the Bidassoa, defended by two hundred 
pieces of cannon, and pushed on to Fontarabia, which in tins <juur- 
surrendered on the first summons. Following up thojJiyoi. 
career of success, they advanced to 8t Sebastian ; and that 
important fortress, though garrisoned by seventeen hun- 
dred regular troops, ca])itulated without firing a shot. Co- 
lomera took po^t at T()lo«a, to cover the roads loading to August 4. 
Pampeluna and Madrid ; but at the fir&t appearance of the 
enemy the whole infantry took to flight, and loft the 
cavalry alone to sustain the brunt of the enemy, who, by 
a gallant charge, succeeded in arresting the advance of tho 
j)ursuers. By the.se siicc<?sses the French were firmly 
posted in the S[)anish territory, and their wants amply 
sup[)licd from the great magazines and store.s, both of ^ 

amiiiuiiition and provisions, which fell into their hands 
in the fortified places on the frontier. The English his- 
torian, who recounts the facility with which these victo- 
ries were achieved by tjie inexperienced troops of France, 
cannot help feeling a conscious pride at the recollection of , ^ 

tho very different actions of wdiich that country' was after- 152 . 
wards the theatre, and at marking in the scenes of Spanish 
disgrace the destined theatre of British glory.^ 

'While these events were occurring in Biscay, successes 
still more decisive were gained on tho eastern frontier. ^ 
Twenty thousand of the Republicans were emjdoyed in siege and 
the blockade of Bellegardc ; and the Catalonians, always BeiiegarUe. 
ready to take up anus w ben their hearths w ere threatened, 
turned out in great numbers to reinforce the array of La 
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CHAP. Union. After three months of incessant efforts, the Span- 
' \^]i pmmandor deeined his troops sufficiently reinstated 

to resume tlie ofl'ensive, and attempt the relief of Belle- 
garde, \ ■which was now reduced to the last extremity. 
Sopt. 12. The principal attack was made against the right wing of 
Dugommicr, and if it had been assailed with sufficient 
force, the success of the Spanhards could hardly have been 
doubtful ; but the columns of attack having been impru- 
dently divided, the convoy destined to rovictual the for- 
tn^ss never reached its destination ; and General Al'GER- 
E.\u,* afterwards Duke of Castiglione and Marshal of 
Franco, who commanded the right wing, though driven 
, back to the camp of La Madeleine, succeeded in baffling 

the objects of the enemy. The consequence was, that the 
Spaniards, after having at first gained some advantages, 
were compelled to retreat, and Bellegarde, seeing no pro- 
spect bf relief, caj)itulate»i a few days afterwards. The 
Spanish general excused himself for the bad success of liis 
arms, by alleging the insubordination and misconduct of 
the troops. “ Without,” siiid he, in bis report to govern- 
ment, “ consideration, "without obeying their chiefs or 
their officers, who did their utmost to retain them, the 
5 T(mi V. soldiers took to flight, after having for the most part 
thrown away their arms.” A battalion was ordered to 
Th. vij, irj. 1)0 decimated for its cowardice, and La Union, despairing 
of sqccess, solicited liis dismissal.^ 

Discouraged by such repeated reverses, the Spanish 
govoruraent made proposals of peace ; but the terms were 
in(*ftVituai deemed so inadmissible by the Committee of Public Sal- 
that they ordered Dugommier to give their ausw^er 
the Span- from the cannons’ mouth. In the meanwhile the Spanish 
“ commander had leisure to strengthen his positions. Two 
hundred and fifty guns, in two lines, arranged along a 
succession of heights nearly seven leagues in extent, pre- 
sented a front of the most formidable kind, while a smaller 
intrenched camp in the rear, around Figueras, afforded a 
secure asylum in case of disaster. But the result proved 
how rare it is that a position of that description, how 
strong soever in appearance, is capable of arresting , an 
enterprising and able assailant. The artillery, perched 
upon eminences, produced but an inconsiderable effect, 

• See » biography of Acokkeac, in/ro, c. xx. § 51. 
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with its phinsfiog shot, on the musses in tlie valleys bo- chap. 
iieath ; while the comiiiunicjition between the different • 

parts of the lino rendered a disaster in any quarter 
extremely*^pr«bable, from the superior foret^s whh^fi the iToui.v,r»4. 
enemy could briii" to bear upon one point ; and if it 
occurred, hardly reparable.^ 

On the ni"ht of the IGth November, the French attack- 
ing army, tliirtv thousand strong, was put in motion. It 
was divided into three columns. The right, under the Groat dofout 
command of Augereaii, after an arduous march of eighteen |)Jrdri.ear ‘‘ 
liours over rocks and precipices, drove the Spaniards, under i-iguerab. 
General Courten, from tlie camp of La Madeleine, and 
made themselves masters of the wliolo intrenchments in 
that quarter ; but the left, under General Lauret, was* 
repulsed by the heavy fire from the 'batteries to wliich he 
was opposed ; and when Dngommier was preparing to 
support him, he w'as killed by a shell from the central 
redoubts of the enemy. This unlooked-for disaster for a 
time paralysed the movements of the Republican army; 
but Perignon having boon invested with the command, 
moved a considerable force to the relief of Lauret, and 
with some difficulty extricated him from his perilous 
situation. But Augcreau had ineanwiiilo vigorously fol- 
lowed up his successes. After giving his troo})s breatli, 
he moved them to the centre, and forced the great re- 
doubt, though bravely defended by twelve hundred men ; 
the result of wdiich was, that the Spaniards abandoned 
live other redoubts, and almo.st all their artillery, and fell t!i. vU. 200.* 
biick to their intrenched camp in the neighbourhood of 
Figueras .2 

Perignon instantly prepared to follow up his successes. 

Wisely judging that the left was the weak point of the 
enemy’s position, he reinforced Augereaii in the night Their in- 
with two fresh brigades, and, on the morning of the 20 th, camvlnln? 
moved all his forces to the attai‘.k. Genenil Bon, entrusted Pifjcu«'raM 
with the conduct of the vanguard of the right wing, 
defiled over tracts hardly [iracticable for single passengers, Nov. iy. 
and crossed the river Muga repeatedly, with the water up 
to the soldiers’ middle. Arrived in the presence of the Nov. 20. 
redoubts, he ascended the mount Escaulas, under a tremen- 
dous fire from the Spanish reiloubts, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet the central intrenchment. La Union, 
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CHAP, hastening with the reserve to the redoubt of La Ros^rc, 
r XVI. killed on t{ie sjpot ; and that fort, regarded as impreg- 

“ nanle, having been stormed, its whole defenders were put 
to swoi^. These disasters discouraged the Spaniards 
along the whole line. Several other redoubts having 
been carried by the bayonet, the defenders evacuated the 
remainder, and applied the torch to their mines. In a 
few minutes, twenty bastions, constructed with infinite 
labour, were blown into the air ; and the troops charged 
with their defence, flying in confusion to Figueras, over- 
threw a column of fresh troops advancing to their support, 
and rushed in confusion into the gates of the fortress. 
Such was the dismay of the Spaniards, that when the 
Nov. 24. Republican outposts, a few days afterwards, approached 
Figuenis, the gfirrison, consisting of above nine thousand 
men, amply provided with j>ro visions and stores of every 
sort, laid down their arms; and. the strongest place in 
Spain, amidst the general acclamation of the inhabitants, 
was delivered up to the inva<lers. This unexpected con- 
qiK'st having made the French masters of tlie rich and 
fertile plain of Lanipourdan, and of an ample supply of 
stores and artillery of every dcscri}>tion, prei)arations were 
soon afterwardi made for the siege of Rosas. The ga-rrison 
consisted of nearly five thousand men, and the place, in 
itself strong, as the glorious siege of 1809 demonstrated, 
W'as capable of being reinforced to any extent by sea. 
Nevertheless, such was the vigour of the Republicans, and 
• the dejection of the Spaniards, tluit tlic a^sailants jiushcd 

Uoin’vi^^’ during the severest months of winter, without 

133, 141. any molestation. The fort of Trinity was reduced on the 
dunuary ; and the garrison, threatened with an imme- 
200 . diato assault by a practicable breach, retired by sea in the 

beginning of February, leaving the fortress to the enemy.^ 
Nor was the fortune of war more favourable to the 
Spanish forces at the other extremity of the line. After 
Invasion of the fall of St Sebastiah, Colomcra endeavoured without 
defeat of"he rouse the population of the Pyrenean valleys, 

Spaniards, aiid tlio Republicans attempted to erect Biscay into a 
Republic, to be independent of the Spaiiisli crown. The 
usual fruits of democratic insurrection speedily appeared. 
The guillotine was erected at St Sebastian, and, in defiance 
of a solemn capitulation, the blood of the priests and the 
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nobles was shed by the French commissioners, with as 
much inveteracy as if Guipuzcoa had lTi?en La Vendee. 
Meanwhile disease, the result of th# misery they had 
produced, r^ado deeper ravages than the Spanish swq^ti in 
the ranks of the invaders ; in a short time r 4 )ove ttiirty 
tliousand men perished in the hospitals. At length the 
Republican columns having been recruited by the never- 
failing levies in the interior, a general attack, late in 
autumn, was commenced on the Spanish positions. In 
,the valley of Roncesvalles, their best division, after a 
vigorous resistance, was routed with the loss of forty 
p(‘ices of cannon and fifteen hundred prisoners, and a 
severe* tempest of wind and rain alone prevented its total 
desiruetion. This success enabled the invaders to seize 
and burn the founderics of Orbaizita and B’Enguy, which 154, 167. 
had so long served for the supply of the Spanish marine ; ’ 

after which they retired to the neighbourhood of St v. 2i«. 
Sebastian and Fontarabia, still occupying in forco the 
valley of Bastan.^ 

These repeated disasters, and tlie evident disaffection of 
a considerable portion of their subjects, who were infected 
by the rage for democratic institutions, at length disposed Thoy sue 
the Spanish government to an accommodation. Nor were 
the Committee of Public Salvation inclinPd to insist on 
rigorous conditions, as the liberation of two experienced 
and victorious armies promised to be of the utmost 
importance to the Republican armies, in the conquests 
which they meditated to the south of the Alps^ With 
these dispositions on both sides, the ^vork of negotiation 
was not difficult ; and altl^ugh the conclusion of the 
treaty w'as deferred to the succeeding year, yet it was 
understood on both sides that negotiations were in progress, 
and no operations of importance w’cre undertaken after 
this period. The severe winter of 1794-5, wdiich gave the v. 221, 
Republican troops the mastery of Holland, closed their 
operations on the snows of the Pyrenees.* 

The approach of winter, however, afforded no respite to 
the armies on the northern frontier. After a delay of 
two months, occasioned by the secret negotiations which Renewal of 
the fall of Robespierre had broken off, the Republican 
armies recommenced those active operations which their 
i mm ense superiority of physical force speedily rendered 
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CHAP, decisive. The Army of the North had seventy thousand 
XVI. effective men UT>der its banners ; that of the Sambre and 
^ i 7 i >4 Mexse, nominally >45,000 strong, presented an efficient 
foretkof 116,000 men ; while the Duke of Yo^, to cover 
the U'nited iProvinces, had hardly fifty thousand ; and 
General Clairfait, who had replaced Prince Cobourg, could 
only muster a hundred thousand to maintain the footing 
of the Imperialists in the Flemish provinces. The French 
armies* were so situated that they could mutually com- 
municate with, and support each other: the Austrians 
and English were far asunder, incapable of rendering 
mutual aid, and alienated by long-continued common 
disaster. But, considered morally, the inequality between 
the contending armies was still gre.ater. On the one side 
was the driumph of victory, the vigour of democratic 
ambition, tin; ardour of patriotic enthusiasm, the confi- 
dence (jf increasing numbers, and conscious ability ; on 
'tii. other, the dejection of defeat, the recrimination of 
>ii, 76. commanders, the jealousies of nations, declining numbers, 
and an ob.'<tinatc adherence to antiquated tactics.' 

All anxiety about their rear having been removed by tbo 
reduction of Oonde, Valenciennes, Quesnoy, and Landrecy, 
nritisii ro- tlio Republicans in the end of August resumed the offensive. 
ri')-ut bunUof'I’^^^ fort of Ecleusc having surrendered to General Moreau, 
ti.« Mousy, the army of the North, reinforced by his division, com- 
si'pt 4. moncod the invasion of Holland, while the States-General 
obstinately persisted in maintaining half their troops, 
amounting t<i twenty thousand men, in garrison in the 
interior, thirty leagues from the theatre of w’ar, thereby 
leaving the protection of the frontier to the comparatively 
inconsiderable force of the British commander. AVith 
little more than half the invader’s troops, the Duke of 
York w’as charged with the defence of a fron-tier twenty 
^ leagues in extent, lie first took up a defensive position 
s jonwi «« Aa ; but his advanced posts having been 

25 . Toui.V! defeated by the French \vith the loss of fifteen hundred 
vuT: prisoners, he was compelled to retire to the right bank of 

tkpt. 18. the Meu.se, leaving the important plaees of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Breda, and Bois-le-Duc, to their own resources.^ 
Meanwhile the army of the Stimbrc and Meuse, under 
Jourdan, made })reparations for a general attack on the 
scattered forces of Clairfait. On the 18th, the Republicans, 
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divided into six columns, broke np, and a number of chap 
partial actions took place along the whoie line ; but the ^cvi. ^ 
post of Ayvaile having been forced ^by the French, ^the “TmT 
Austrians Jell back with the loss of fifteen hundred Mien, 
and thirty-six piecesof cannon ; and, after severtl inedt^ctual of 

attempts to make a stand, finally evacuated their positions^^j“[‘]^/y”J*’ 
on the Meuse, and retired towards Rolduc and Aix-la- of th« au*- 
Chapelle. Jourdan immediately followed them ;• and 
wdiilo Kleber, with fifteen thousand men, formed tin? 
blockade of Maestricht, the General himself, with a hundred 
thousand, pressed the discomfited forces of Clairfait, now 
hardly in a condition to keep the field, from the confusion 
and precipitance of their retreat. In vain the Imperialists 
took up a strong defensive position behind the Roer : On 
the 2d of October, the Republican columns were in motion oct. 2 , 
at break of day, to asSsail their position ; and for the first 
time since the Revolution, the splendid spectacle was 
exhibited, of ninety thousand men moving to the attack 
with iho precision and regularity of a field-day. /fhe 
Germans occupied a scries of heights behind the river, 
from whence their numerous artillery kept up a destruc- 
tive plunging fire upon the advancing columns of the 
French ; but nothing could arrest the enthusiasm of the 
Republicans. The French grenadiers, with Jiernadotto at 
their head, plunged into the stream, and drove tlio Aus- 
trians from the opposite heights, while General Scherer, on 
the other wir^, also forced the passage of the river, and ^ 
made himself master of Ducren. These disasters induced :ifi, 4 ii. 
Clairfaitj who still bravely maintained himself in the * 

centre, to order a general retreat, which was effected before 84. 
nightfall, with the loss of three thousand men ; while that 
of the French did not amount to half the number.^ 

This battle a second time decided the fate of Flanders, 
and threw back the Imperial army beyond the Rhine. 

The Austrians in haste cro.ssed that river at Mulheim, Who crow 
and Jourdan entereil Cologne the day following, and soon ^nd MaeiT.' 
afterw ards extended hi.s troops to Bonn. Soon after the tHoht is 
siege of Maestricht was seriously undertaktui, and such was 
the activity of the Committee of Public Salvation, that a Oct. 10. 
splendid siege equipage, of two liumlrcd pieces, descended 
the Meuse, and si>eedily spread desolation through the 
city. A large cavern, discovered in the rock on which the 
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ciTA?. fort of St Petre was situated, gave rise to a subterraneous 
^ XVI. warfare, in whiclpthe French soldiers, ever ready to adapt 
" tlienlselves to circun«»tances, speedily distinguished them- 

selve^and juiquired a superiority over their opponents. 
Nov. 4. At lon^^h, on^ovember 4, ihe garrison, despairing of being 
relieved, capitulated, upon condition of not serving against 
the French till regularly exchanged ; and this noble fortress, 
with three hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, fell into the 
hands of the Kepublicans. After this event, and the 
(Xiptiire of the castle of Rhein fels by the army of the 
Uom.vi. 42, Moselle, which shortly after took place, there remained 
7 y Th*vU their vast possessions on the left bank of 

85. the Rhino, but Luxembourg and Mayence, in the hands of 

the Iinj)eria]ist^.^ 

Nor were the o])erations of the left wing, destined for 
the invasion of Holland, les.s succe.s.sful. After the retreat 
pur. of the Duko of York, I^ichegru, wliosc forces amounted to 
JJjigUsii by thousand etficieiit troops, formed the siege of 

iiu> iit'pubii. Rois-h^-Duc, the situation of which, being at the confluence 
mront ofthe three streams, was of importance as a base to their 
f.jnuor be- future operations. The States-Oeneral had neglected to 
provide for the defence of this important fortress ; and 
tlio Duke of York had not a man he could detach for its 
succour ; its gjirrison was too weak either to man the 
works or undergo the fatigue of a siege ; the fort of 
Creveca'ur surreiidore<l almost at the fir.-;t shot, and in a 
fortnight after the place capitulated, aftiir a resistance 
disgraceful to the Dutch arms. After this success, the 
English general distributed bis troops along the line of 
the W.'uil, in hopes of being able to maintain a communi- 
cation with the fortress of Grave, now threatened Avith a 
siege ; but Pichegru, continuing his career of success, 
crossed the Meuse, and attacked the advanced posts of the 
Allies with so much vigour, that they were compelled to 
fall back with considerable loss, across the Waal. After 
this check, the Duke of York stationed part of his troops 
in an intrenched camp, under the cannon of Nimeguen, 
and the remainder in a line around Thiel, and between 
the Waal and the Leek, communicating with the Dutch 
corps at Gorcum, in the hope of being permitted to remain 
there undisturbed during the winter. Meanwhile Pichegru 
invested Grave and Venloo the latter of which, though 
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defended by a sufficient garrison of eighteen hundred men, 
and amply provided with artillery and ammunition, 
surrendered before the works were iiyured, from the mere 
annoyance of the enemy’s musketry. J 

The siftcossive intelligence of the defeittion /f the 
Prussians, and the open abandonment of the Low Countries 
by the Austrian troops, which exposed Holland and 
Hanover to the immediate invasion of the Republican 
forces, afforded the Opposition in the English Parliament 
a fa\oiirable opportunity for renewing their attacks on 
the government ; and they triumphantly observed, that 
after twenty-seven months of bloodshed and combats, the 
Allies were reduced to the same situation in which they 
w'ere when l)\imourier projected the invasion oL Holland. 
But nothing could shake the firmriesfl of Mr Pitt. “ It 
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matters little,” said he, ‘^whether the disasters wdiich have 
arisen are to be ascribed to the weakness of the generals, 
the intrigues of camps, or tlie jealousies of the cabinets; the 
fact is, tliat they exist, and that wx* must anew commence 
the salvation of Europe.” In pursuance of this heroic 
resolution, Sir Arthur Paget was dispatched to Berlin, to 
endeavour to obtain some light on the ambiguous and 
suspicious conduct of Prussia, and Lord Spencer to Vien- 
na, to endeavour to divert the Imperial Cabinet from 
their alarming intention of abandoning the Low Countries. 


As so(m as the latter nobleman arrived at Vienna, he 
obtained a private audience of the Emperor, and laid 
before bim the proposals of the English, government, 
wdiicli were no less than the offer ot an annual subsidy of 
three millions sterling, provided the lmj)erialists would 
renew the war in Flanders, and give the cuminaiid of the 
army to the Archduke Charle.**, with Clairfait, Beaulieu, 


and Mack for his council. At the .‘>ame time they stated inard. lii. 
such facts respecting the mea.siires of Coboiirg as confirmed 
the sus])icions which the cabinet of Vienna alrra<ly enter- xxxi. loaa. 
tained in regard to his conduct, and led to .hi.> recall from 
the army, of which Clairfait assumed the command^ 

The cabinet of Vienna, however, secretly inclined to 
peace, delayed giving ajy definite answer to the proposals 
of Mr Pitt, and meanwiiile entertained covert overtures 
from the French government ; while Clairfait received 
orders to remain altogether on the right bank of tVie Bhine, 

VOL. IV. 2 Jl 
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CHAP, and Alvinzi was merely detached with’ twenty-five thou- 
XVI- sand men to co-toperate with the Duke of York in the 
defei^ce of Holland. « This retreat renewed the alarm of 
..y Prus&'a for her possessions on the Rhine, which was much 
Uut tiio increaJted hy'the cessation about the same pcrfod of the 
amn»rusMan English government, who most justly 

CHbiiiets re- declined to continue their monthly payments to a power 
pelicts'^ind which was doing nothing in aid of the common cause, 
contract Frederick William upon this withdrew twenty thousand 
thtjir efiorts. his best troops from the army of the Rhine, to join the 
forces which the Empress Catherine was moving towards 
Warsaw under the far-famed Suwarroff. The French 
immediately made themselves masters of the whole left 
bank of the Rhine ; the castle of Rheinfels fell into their 
hands, and there remained nothing to the Allies of their 
great possessions on that side of the stream but the fortresses 
of Luxembourg and Mayence. It was now evident that 
the coalition was rapidly approaching its dissoluti#n. Tho 
King of Prussia openly received overtures of peace from 
tho French government, while tho Duke of Wirtemhurg, 
the Elector of Saxony, the Elector of Mayen ce, and tho 
other lesser potentates, secretly made advances to the same 
effect, and insisted so strongly on the danger of their 
situation, that the Emperor, notwithstanding all the firm- 
ness of Thugut, was obliged to acquiesce in their pacific 
Dec. 6. measures. The 6th of December w as the day fixed for tho 
discussion of the important question of peace or w’ar in 
the diet of the empire. And such was tho consternation 
generally difi'uscd by the divisions of the Allies, and suc- 
cesses of the French, that fifty-seven voices then declared 
for peace, and thirty-six demanded tlio King of Prussia 
for a mediator. This important resolution at once. deter- 
mined the conduct of Prussia. She now threw' off the 
mask, and established conferences at R^le preparatory to- 
a peace ; while England made unheard-of efforts to retain 
Austria in the confederacy, and at length, by tiie offer of 
iHard. iii. a Subsidy of ;£6,000,000, prevailed on that power to main- 
tain her armies on the defensive on the banks of the 
&17|3U, Rhine, and resume, in the ensuing campaign, a vigorous 
offensive in Italy.^ 

The successes w'hicU have been detailed, great as they 
were, turned out to be but tho prelude, on the part of the 
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French, to a winter campaign, attended with still more chap. 
decit'ive results. Towards the end of (ktobor, ricliegru xvi. ^ 
undertook the siege of Nimegiien ;nthe Duke of York 
aptu’oachejJ with thirty thousand men, and by a vigTirous 
sally upon the bcsit'gcrs, who had thp temerity tft open 8i»;reof 
their trenches, thougli the place wjts only invested on the ^nTSter 
left bank of the -Waal, gained a brilliant but ephemeral e»»»pHipn m 
success, attended by no important consequences. Shortly 
after, the French cstiblished some batteries, destined to 
command the bridge which connected the town with the Dutch and 
intrenched camp in its rear, and soon sank some of the 
pontoons composing it ; ’which so much disconetTted the 
allied commanders, that they hastily evacuated the place 
with the bulk of the garrison, in tlie night, leaving its 
defence to an inadequate garrison of three thousand men. 

These troops, discouraged by the flight of their fellow- 
soldiers, overawed by the redoubled fire of the Ix'siegers, 
and despairing of maintaining the place, immediately 
.'ittempted to follow’ their example. ^Terror seized their 
ranks ; they precipitatc'd themselves upon the bridge, 
which ’was burned before the rear-guard had i)ass(>d over. 

One regiment was obliged to capitulate,and j^artof another, N<>v. 4. 
embarked on a fl3'ing bridge, w;us stranded on the left 
bank, and next day made j>risoners by the Freiicli. Thus 
this splf'iulid fortress, wdiich rendered them masters of the 
j)assage of the Waal, fell into the hands of tlie lh‘])ublicans. 

The Dutch loudly veproaclied the English with the aban- 
doiinieiit of this irn}>orta?jt p(dnt, but apparently without 
reason ; for liow’ was it to Ik* expected that the Duke of 
York, Avith thirty thousand men, was to maintain himself 
in presence of seventy thousand French, with the Kliiric 
in hi? rear, wdien three times that force of Austrians bad 
deemed themselves insecure, till they had that river, a 
hundred miles further uj), thrown between them and the 
enemy i Be that as it may, the cA’acuatioii of Nimeguen 
completed the misuiHhT>kinding between the allicMl pow’crs, 
and by spreading the Indicf in Dolland that their cause ^ 
was hopeles.s, and that their allies were about to abandon 76,77. jom 
them, eminently contributed to the ea^y comiuest of the 
United Frovinccs wiiich so soon after followed. Grave 177. 
was immediately besieged ; and Breda, one of tho last of 
the Dutch barrier toAvns, invested.^ 
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fTf\r. The Frcncli army, worn out with seven months of 
, VI. incessant marchiRg and bivouacs, now stood excessively in 
nee(k of repose. Th# clothing of the soldiers was in rags, 
thcicN^ioes j^^cre worn out, and the equipments of the 
ExtiMordt- artillery, but for the supplies received from the captured 
I nr> latiffijps I g wouM long ago'havc been exhausted. But all the 
pd cfTortH of representations of the generals upon these points were 
ovciTulcd. The Committee of Public Salvation, inflamed 
by the spirit of conquest, and guided by the enterprise of 
Carnot, resolved upon exacting from them fresh sacrifices 
Accustomed to find every difficulty yield to the devotion 
of the Republican .soldiers, or be overcome by the prodigious 
amount of the Republican levies, they resolved, after a 
month’s rest to tlic troops, to prosecute their successes in 
the midst of a rigorous winter, and to render the severity 
of the season the means of overcoming the natural defences 
of the Dutch provinces. The fir.st object was to cross the 
Wiial, and, after driving the allied forces over all the 
mouths of the Rhine, penetrate into Holland by the Isle 
of Bommel. For this purpase, boats bad for some time 
past been collected at Fort Grevecoeur, and pontoonyand 
other materials for a bridge at Bois-le-l)uc ; and the 
preparations having U'cn conqileted, the passage was 
coiiiihenced, at daybreak, on the 12th November. But 
, the firm countenance of the Allies defeated all their 
i:*). iM 2 . attempts ; and, after several ineflfectual eflforts, Moreau, 
whoso sagacity clearly perceived the danger of persisting 
1*’. ill the design, withdrew his troops, and tlu‘ army was put 

into winter quarters, between the Meuse and the Rhine.^ 
Early in December, the Duke of York, supposing the 
cjimpaign finished, set out for England, leaving to General 
riciu'K'ru Walmoden the perilous task of protecting, with an inferior 
defeated army, a divided country against a numerous 
I'uigii. and enterprising enemy. But a severe frost, which soon 
after set in, and rendered that winter long memorable in 
physical annals, made the Republicans conceive the design 
of invading Hollaml, while the cold rendered the numerous 
canals and rivers which intersected the country passable 
for troops and artillery. The prosjwct of that danger 
excited the utmost alarm in the mind of General Walnioden, 
who, seeing the Meuse frozen in his front, while the Rhino 
and the Wiuil, tlie waters of which are prevented from 
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cougoaling by the tide which flows up there, ch«Trg(d Vith cu ap. 
floating ice in his rear, was justly afrafd that tlic same • 

severe weather whidh exposed liis lind*to the attacks the 
enemy, wauld render the passage of the arms of the sea in 
liis rear impracticable in the event pf retreat. Influenced 
by these apprehensions, he passed his heavy cavalry to 
the other side of the Waal, evacuated his magazines and is3, 184 
hospitals upon Heweiiter, and ordered the Prince of Hesse Th^u. iS 
d’Armstadt, cantoned with the most advanced corps in the 
Isle of Bommel, to abandon it, on the first intelligence of 
the passage of the Meuse by the enemy.^ 

Hitu^ted around the mouths of the Rhine, Holland 
exhibits the most striking contrast to the stupendous 
range of snowy mountains in which that noble river takes Dosciiption 
its rise. It is remarkable that the two most celebrated 
Republics of Euroj)e, and the only ones which have long 
survived the changes of time, arc placed at the o])[K)site 
extremities of the same strejim ; and that freedom in the 
oJie has found the sjime shelter in the mountains from 
which it springs, as in the other, amidst the marshes in 
wdiich it is lost before emptying itself into the sea. The 
Meuse and the Scheldt on the south, and the Weehte and 
I.ssel on the north, flow through a part of its surface ; but 
tlic principal rivers wliich tniver.se the Dutch territory, 
the S\'w Lssel, the Wjial, as well as the Rhine ])ropcrly so 
called, and a multitude of lesser branches, are but mouths 
of that mighty stream. Like the Danube, the Nile, th^ 

Ganges, the Mississippi, and all other great rivers, the 
Rhine ha.s, in the course of ages, brought down an 
immense mass of sand, gravel, and otlier alluvial matter, 
which, accumulating on the level shores near its entrance ^rersormi 
into the sea, have at length formed the plains of Holland, 
through wliich its now broken and hizy current withvii. 2, 4. 
difficulty finds a paswige, in many difl’erent branches, to 
the German ocean 

A territory formed in this manner, by the confluence 
at their entrance into the sea of many difl’erent streams, is ^ 
of course exceedingly flat, and in many ])laccs broken Dr oca 
both by large internal lakes and considerable eyjtemal 
arms of the st'a and mouths of rivers. 80 frequent, * 
indeed, are these aqueous interruptions of the Dutch 
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territory, that in many places it is composed ratlier of a 
cluster of islands, than a continuous tract of dry land ; 
and\the inhabitants, from the constant necessity of tra- 
versii^ tllc•^vater, in passing from one part of the country 
to another, and the Hrge proportion of their subsistence 
and their wealth which they derive from its fisheries or its 
commerce, are almost entirely nautical in their habits. 
So general is the custom of looking to naval communication 
as the great means of intercourse, that when lakes or 
firths are wanting, the industry of the people has supplied 
artificial means of obtaining it ; and a multitude of canals, 
cut in every direction, at once alFord cheap and commodious 
channels for commerce, and furnish water for innumerable 
artificial cuts, by which the riches of irrigation are diffused 
over their extensive meadows. These broad expanses were 
originally sandy and sterile ; but the pasturage of centuries 
has covered them with a thick coating of mingled animal 
and vegetable remains, and in no part* of the world are 
more luxuriant crops of grass now obtained, or more skill 
evinced in the management of the dairy. The stormy 
weaves of the German Ocean arc only kept out from tlieso 
low and grassy meads, by dykes constructed in former 
times at an incredible expense, and maintained in these 
by incessant vigilance and attention. The slightest relaxa- 
tion in their care is speedily followed with fatal effects ; an 
accidental fissure in the protecting sea front, a rat’s hole, 
or the displacing by a storm of a few feet of earth, if not 
immediately remedied, is sufficient to open an inlet to the 
external waters. Quickly they pour down to the lower 
level of the meadows ; the entrance is rapidly widened l)y 
the force of the torrent ; in a few hours a great broach is 
made in the rampart, the ocean rushes in in a torrent 
some hundred fathoms broad; the whole level surface is 
erelong covered by the waves, the houses are submerged, 
and the tops of the trees and spires of the villages appear 
like scattered islets amidst the waste of waters.^ 

Dreadful catastrophes in former times have • shown the 
reality and awful character of these dangers. Three cen- 
turies and a half ago, the sea of Haarlem, which covers a 
space five leagues long by two and a half broad, was 
formed by the sea breaking through tUe dykes which 
protected it On the night of the li)th November 14*21, 
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during a violent storm, the sea dyke of North Brabant chap. 
gave >vay : the ocean rushed in, an^ before morning xvi» 
seventy villages had been submerge?!, a hundred thjJusand 
persons browned, and twelve square leagues*'of fertile land 
converted into a watery w’aste, ip which the remains of 
steeples and buildings may still be discerned in calm 
■NV’eather beneath the waves. The Bollart Sea, situated 
between the province of Groningen in North Holland and 
the territory of Hanover, which is eight leagues long and 
three broad, was formed by an inrogd of the sea in 1277, 
whicli swallowed up thirty-three villages ; and the groat 
Ziiyder Zee itself, thirty leagues in length, and twenty in 
brejwlth, wdiich covers a surface as extensive as Yorkshire, 
was formed in 1225 by an irruption of the German Ocean, 
which broke through the line of sand-hills and dykes, the 
direction of which may still be clearly traced on the map, 4 , 6. ’ 
by the long line of islands -which mark the original 
frontier of North Holland.^ 

The floatinpf vessel swam 
Uplifted, 'anil secure, witli beaked prow, 

KdUe tiltinjf o’er the waves; ail dwellinjfs else 
Flood overwhelmed, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water rolleil; sea covered sea,^ 

Sea without shore ; and in their palaces 
Where luxury Into reigned, sea modsters whelped 
And stabled." • 

A country, in this manner originally wrested, and .still 
preserved by incessant efforts, from tlic waves, necessarily 
has had a peculiar character and specific manners impressed chnraJter 
upon it by the ;ill-powerful signet of nature. Strenuous 
efforts have won for man the land which lie inhabits ; 
ceaseless vigilance alone preserves it ; and these lasting 
causes liave communicated to the inhabitants habits and 
customs peculiarly their own. Constant exertion, perse- 
vering industry, vigilant circum.spcction, have become 
habitual from necessity, and still form the great character- 
istics of the country. Their national character perhaps 
approaches more nearly to that of England than of any other 
people in Euroiie ; but yet it is in some particulars widely 
different. It wants the fire and energy, the lofty spirit, 
and great aspinitions, -which have been communicated to 
the British race by their Danish and Norman conquerors ; 
but it possesses the perseverance and industry, the honesty 

• Paradiu Xort, xi. 745. 
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and good faith, the love of freedom and spirit of order, which, 
even more than their courage and capacity, are destined to 
give t^e Anglo-Saxorf race the dominion of half the globe. 
The love of freedom has there existed, in general, in con- 
junction with its indispensable allies, order and religion ; 
a methodical system pervades every branch of their social 
economy; community of intere.st retains th& .sailors and 
workmen in willing obedience to their superiors. Order and 
frugality constitute the leading features of the higher class of 
their merchants. Religion i^ established in decent compe- 
tence; pauperism relieved with di.scriniiiiating humanity.^ 
Nor have these admirable qualities been without their 
reward, both in former and recent times. Holland for 
centuries has exhibited a sj)ectacle of social felicity and 
general virtue wdiich might well put richer and greater 
nations to the blush, for the .superior natural advantages 
which they have misapplied, and tlie boundless physical 
resources they have wasted. During the terrible contest 
which terminated in the establishment of the religious 
freedom of the sixteenth century, the United Provinces 
stood forth pre-eminent. The indomitable s])irit of the 
House of Orange defeated successively the tyranny of Spain 
and the ambition of France ; and the sieges of Haarlem 
and Leyden will remain to the end of the world enduring 
monuments of the alino.st supernatural constancy which 
the heroism of religious duty cun inspire even in a pjicific 
community. When England, deserting her natural post 
in tho van of freedom, leagued with France to crush the 
religious liberties of Europe, tfiat noble commonwealth 
strenuouslyand often successfully resisted. Its fleets burned 
tho English ships in their harbours ; its admirals swept 
the Channel in their pride ; and the maritime struggle, the 
s^crest that England ever knew, was determined at length, 
less by the defeat of the followers of Van Tromp and De 
Ruytor, than by the voluntary return of British policy to 
the alliance which duty, equally with interest, prescribed 
with their sturdy, an tigoni.«^ts on the waves. When the 
French Revolution broke out, and Holland, partly by exter- 
nal violence, partly through internal delusion, was subju- 
gated by tho all-conquering Republic, the moral tempest 
uprooted none of the bulwarks of order in that steady 
community. Jacobin cupidity in vain urged the insurgent 
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mnltitndo to deeds of spoliation ; the ^^overiimoiit was ttiap. 
changedjnit no acts of ferocity were coiiflrnitted ; the nation ^ W 

suffered and endured during the d^potism of Nap^deon ; “ 
an^ who« at length the colossus of imperial power was 
overthrown, ancient habits were^ resumed, ancient influ- 'prooiama. 
enccs re-established, without one deed of reveiifre beine 

1 X • • 1 • 1 1 ' Bterdain, 

committed, or one tear, save in joy, being shed ; and the n<>v. ao. 
partisans, equally with the princes of the House of Orange, 
restored the former government, with the glorious docla- 67y. ’ 
ration, “ ‘ Orange Boven ! ’ old times are returning ; what 
we hav(‘ suffered is forgotten and forgiven.” ^ 

Achievements so wonderful, a history so glorious, could 
have been brouglit about in a country enjoying so limited gp 
and sterile a territory, only by the energies of commercial iraim*iui« 
enterprise, and the resources of maritime wealth. It is of 
the merchants and sailors of Holland who have, in every l>utch. 
age, oonstituted alike in peace and war the strength and 
sinews of the state. Their industry and perseverance have 
discovered mines (jf wealth in every quarter of the globe. 

On th{‘ coast of Scotland they opened a fishery wliich 
yielded them two millions sterling annually, two ceri- 
turie.s before that source of wealth w’as touched on by tho 
Scotch people ; in the West Indies their sjigacity led to 
the discovery, and their industry to the cultivation, of tho 
richest sugar colonies in existence ; in the East they have 
acquired, and still retain, in Java, the noblest island in the 
Indian archipelago. For centuries they engrossed nearly 
the wdiole carrying trade of the. world; the vast colonial 
empire of Great Britain and the di.sasters of the revolution- 
ary war alone wrested it in part from them during the 
late conflicts. The merchants of Amsterdam numbered 
all the sovereigns of Europe among their debtors. All 
tlie luxuries of the eartli were wafted to their shores by 
the sails of their commerce ; and the commercial influence 
of a state so small as to be .scarcely distinguishable in a gene- 
ral map of the globe, wa.s felt from one end of the world 
» to the other. 

The old United Provinces, now^ forming the kingdom of 
Holland, enjoyed a very limited territory ; they contained Popujfhon 
only 1036 square marine leagues, or 8326 square geogiu- <?xtent 
phical miles, amounting to 2,814,000 hectares. Thig small ind 
and swamjiy territory is inhabited by 2,443,000 inhabi- 
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tiints, being in many places, particularly the province of 
Holland properly called, the mostdensely peopled country 
in EiiJope.* Such, however, has been the vigour and enter- 
prise of the Dutcli, that this inconsiderable territory and 
})opulatfon have acquired colonies in Africa, America, and 
the Indian Archipelago, inhabited by 9,426,000 souls, and 
extending over a superficies of 234,r>rK) square miles ; so 
that the kingdom of Holland now embraces, in all parts of 
the world, 12,000,000 of souls and 244,000 square geogra- 
phical miles of tcTritory, or above twice and a half the 
whole ar(*a of Groat Hritain and Indand, which contains 
91,0tK). Its income, according to tbc budget of 183G, was 
85,0(M),0f)O fnmes, (.£3,400,000,) its expenditure is now 
105.000,000 francs, £4.20t\000,) and its national debt, 
as fixed by the treaty of 1831, r)59,00(),000 francs, 
(.£22, 000, Of ;) so disastrous has been the burden of the 
costly naval and military establishment which the iniqui- 
tous i)artition of tbc kingdom of the Netherlands, by the 
revolutionary ambition of France and England in 1830, 
lias occasioned.t Yet in spite of this grievous load, such is 
the g(‘noraI confidence of all nations in the resources and 
good faith of the Dutch government, found(‘d on centuries 
of probity and regularity of payment, that their funds are 
amongst tlu* liighest in Europe, and altliough yielding 
hardly five per cent dividend, are sought after as a secure 
investment all ()V('r the world.^ 

It is in the extraordinary industry and activity of the 
urban population of Holland, that the secret of these pro- 
digious resources, existing in a country enjoying such very 
limited natural advantages, is to be found. The great towns 
of Holland are numerous, industrious, and wealthy, beyond 
those on a similar extent of territory in any other country 
of continental Europe. Considerable as they are in point of 

• This is tho superticii's and population of the old TTnitcd ProrinceB; the 
mo<leru kin^rdoni of Holland has received, by the Treaty of Separation with 
Ilelgiuiii in November !i*, 1S31, a consideriihle district of l.indmrp and 
Luxembouri?, inhabited by simls; making the total population of 
the kingdom of Holl.Hnd. in Europe, at this time, 2,775 000 sfmls; and its 
area in Eurojie, 3,2.52,(MK) hectares, or 9,780 square geographical miles. — 
Mai.tk •vii. 10; and Bamu. 637. 

i The t<*tai debt of tho kinsrdorn of the Netherlands was 1,198,625,000 
francs, (l..4S.(H>0,000;'i but of this immense Bum 639,.366.0<K) was, by the 
treaty of partition of 15th November 1.S31, fixed on Belgium, leaving 
559,259,<H1<* francs, or I. 22 OOO.OOtf. to the charge of Holland. — See Mattk 
B ut s, vii. 43, and Trtaty, 15tA Novewber 1831 ; MABTKa’s NouvelU S€rk, ii. 
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numerical amount of inhabitants, they are yet more 
romarkiiblc from the vast commercial kitercourse of which 
they have loii" been thoemporiumfand the many eminent 
men ii% literature and philosophy who Uive flourished 
within their walls. The numerous editions, dftir to the 
student, which have issued from their printing-presses, and 
the glorious deeds in arms of which their ramparts have 
been the theatre, have given them a celebrity beyond what 
the magnitude of their population could otherwise have 
produced.* The necessity of fortifications to protect their 
narrow territory from the grasping ambition of France, has 
caused all their cities to be surrounded with walls, nearly 
the whole of which, at least on the frontier towards the 
Scheldt, have been celebrated in military annals by obsti- 
nate and heroic sieges. Like the cities of Greece in ancient, 
or of tlie Italian republics in modern times, they have 
become immortal alike in arts and in arms. Every step in 
Holland and Flanders is historical ; the shades of William, 
and Do Witt, of Marlborough, of Eugene, arise at every 
step ; glorious recollections recur to the mind with every 
name. 

Except in defending towns, when both the soldiers and 
citizens often evinced the most obstinate valour, the mili- 
tary force of the United Frovinces, which seldom exceeded 
forty thousand regular forces, and which was generally 
only twenty-four, never accpiirod any great celebrity. It 
was the sea which was tlie theatre at once of tlieir ambi- 
tion, of their prowess, and of their glory. With the excep- 
tion of the English, the Dutch sailors have always been 
the best in Europe ; and if victory in the end inclined, in 
the desperate war with the United Provinces, to tlie 
British flag, it was less from any superiority in the seamen 
than from the greater physical resources which a larger 


• Thf population of the principal towns in Holland is as follows 
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Amsterdam 

22(1, OtMJ 

Rotterdam 



66,000 

The Hague 

4f<,(>00 

Utrecht 



36,000 

Zwoll 

31.000 

Leyden 



29,000 

HaarJimi 

21.000 

Groningen 



24,000 

Dordrecht 


Middeiburg 



17,000 

l.ceuwarden 

17,000 




14,(KK) 

Hoi.'.leDuc 

13,000 

Ntineguen 



13.000 

Breda 

11,000 

Hoorn 



10,000 

Zaandam 

10,000 

Dewenter 



10,000 

Bergen- op- Zoom 
— .Malte BKC.f, vii. 39. 

6,000 

Flushing 
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CHAP., territory and wider colonial dominions brought to their 
arms. No period, e*.'en in the bright annals of the English 
^ j navy, has yet cqtialled the extraordinary and patriotic 
efforts made by the Dutch when a’^sailed by the combined 
fleets of Louis XIV. and Charles II. ; for England never 
liad to combat so overwiielming a superiority of force. 
Fleets of forty and fifty ships of the line were then repeat- 
edly fitted out by the Republic, which combated always 
with glory, ofteii with success, the yet^more numerous 
combined squadrons of France and England, led by the 
valiant Duke of York. When the war broke out in 1793, 
the United Provinces had still forty-nine ships of the line, 
and seventy frigjites and smaller vessels ; though a largo 
proportion of the former bore only sixty-four and fifty-six 
1 JatncR’ were the calamities in which they became 

Naval iiiH- involved from tlie revolutionary war, that at this time, 
MftftV'i/rliii notwithstanding the acqui.sition of a third of the Scheldt 
Mil. 41, 43. ’ fleet by the treaty of 1814, the King of Holland now pos- 
sesses only five ships of the line, and nineteen frigate.s.^ 

The government and social institutions of Holland, 
under the old commonwealth, were very peculiar, and 
OoTiTiiincnt different from those of any other Republic which ever 
fusfitutionB <'xistcd, Tlic peoi)le had all a share in the administration 
of Uie of public affairs ; but they had so, not as individuals, but 
suur their sej)anite incorporations, guildries, or trades ; and 

in these the distribution of i)Ower was so arranged that 
influence was nearly entirely centred in the burgomasters 
and heads of the different bodies. But those heads of 
incorporations or magi.'^trates of towns did not constitute 
a hereditary exclusive ari.stocracy as in Venice or Genoa; 
they were compo.'«ed of persons wh 4 > had risen by their 
wealth and frugality to eminence in their several crafts, or 
acquired the lead in them hy their probity and good con-’ 
duct. Thus, though the working-classes had scarcely any 
share in the actual appointment of government, yet no 
sullen lino of demarciitioii debarred them from it; the 
cjirc'or of industry was open to all ; but none could obtain 
j influence except such as had acquired property. The insti- 

Appeaifromtutions of Holland in this manner combined that opening 
public eminence to all, which Napoltjon 
SS8. ’ described Jis the great want which led to the French Revo- 
lution,- with that arrangement of the citizens in their 
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separate classes, and accordinij to their realised estates, chap. 
which the Romans accomplished by ^leir centuries, and ’ 

Mr Burke described as the true principle of a conservative 
democnijjsy * It is in those institutions that,tho real cause 
of the stability and good faith oftheir government, and the 
tranquil, industrious character of fheir people is to be found. 

The j)receding jiccount of this interesting Commonwealth 
will not, by the reflecting mind, bo deemed uii.splaced 
even in a work of general history. It is not by mere importimce 
magnitude of territory, or numbers of inhabitants, that 
the importance of a country is to be measured. Tlie wisdom cord of iioi- 
of institutions, the heroi.smof actions, the patriotism of the 
people, constitute the only real passport to immortality. 

Judging by this standard, the United Provinces will take a 
])lace second only to France and England in European 
history. Amidst the multiplied scenes of carnage, the 
sickening deeds of iniquity w'hich have ever characterised 
democratic ascendancy in the world, it is refreshing to find 
one instance in wdiich a Commonwealth has existed for 
centuries unchanged, alike in its character and its institu- 
tions, in which order has coexisted w'ith fieedom, social 
happiness witli national independence, heavy public bur- 
dens with . unshaken national faith. It encourages the 
pleasing ho))C, that means may yet bo found of reconciling 
the contending interests of society ; of elevating labour 
without destroying property, of aft’ording protection with- 
out encouraging license, and opening industry without 
inducing equality. 

But most of all, the British historian feels himself called 
upon to render such an act of justice to the United Pro- 
vinces. Twice in English history — during periods which injuRtice of 
he would willingly blot from its annals — England, in 
violation alike of its plighted faith and its obvious inter- receut 
ests, has united with France for the oppression of Holland : 
once in the seventeenth century, wl|^n bought by French 

• “ There is no p-oiin<1 for hohlinp' a multUud^, told by head^ to he the 
People, Such a multitude can have no sort of title to> alter the seat of 
power, in any country ; in wliich it ever ou;'lit to he the ohedient, and not 
the rtjling power. Wl at power may belont;: to the whole moss, jn which 
ma-ss the natural aristwraej , tir what hy cuuvcutiuu is appointed to represent 
and strenRthen it, acts in its proper pUce^ with it* proper wei|;ht,and with- 
out being subjected to violence, i* a deeper iiuestion In that case, aixi 
with that coucurrenoe. no such rasli or desperate changes a§ we bare 
witnessed in Prance, coultl ever be effected.’*— .Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whi£U—BvuM.B’» Work*, ri 828. 
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gold ; once in the nineteenth, when deluded by French 
democracy. The l^glish historian cannot restore to the 
House of Orange the kingdom of the Netherlands, guaran- 
teed hy‘his government in the treaty of Vitmiia ;^nor the 
citadel oftAiitwerp, reft from its dominions by the arms of 
his country. But ho can, ‘with sorrow, confess a breach of 
national honour equalling the partition of Poland in its 
injustice, and a deviation from policy exceeding Joseph’s 
destruction of the barrier towns in itsin(!xpcdieiice. And 
if these lines should ipeet the eye of a citizen of that ancient 
and memorable llepublic, it may afford him some conso- 
lation to discover, thi^t there arc men in England who can 
characterise with equal severity injustice committed under 
their own flag, a.s beneath the banners of their enemies ; 
and se<‘, in the impartial administration of Providence, the 
same justiiie d(‘alt out to his own as to foreign usurpation. 
Ho mu.st be blind inde<‘d, who does not discern, in the 
fierce demand for the Repeal of the Union, whicli so soon 
after threatened dismemb('rnient to the Briti-jh empire, 
the natural consequence and just punishment of that 
iniquitous interference to support a Romish rebellion and 
the partition of an ancient ally, which, bringing the arms 
of England, for the first time recorded in history, into a 
league with Roman Catholic fanaticism and French pro- 
pagandism, ha? succeeded in converting the barrier of 
Europe against France, into tlie outwork of France again.st 
Europe, and rest(»ring Antwerp, the fulcrum of Napoleon 
against Jlngland, to a rcvulutionary dynasty, and the sway 
of the tricolor flag. 

At the end of December, the Meuse being entirely frozen 
over, and the cold as low as 17® of Reaumur, correspond- 
ing to zero of Fahrenheit, the French army commenced its 
winter campaign by an attack on two columns of the 
Dutch advanced posts. The result was what might have 
been expected from an irruption into a cordon of troops by 
concentnitod forces ; me Dutch troops, after a slight resist- 
ance, in confu.sion, some to Utrecht, and others to 
Gorcum, leaving sixty pieces of cannon, and sixteen 
hundred prisoners, in the hands of the invaders. In the 
general confusion the Republicans even made themselves 
masters of some forts on the Waal, and crossed that river ; 
but the stream being not yet passable for heavy artillery, 
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rtchegru withdrew, in the first instance, his troops to the 
Jeft bank. But meanwhile the right of the Dutch position 
w^as assailed by the ^'rcnch, ono br^ad? driven into Wil- 
liamstadt, another made prisoners, and Breda invested. 
On the fcilowing day Grave capitulated, aftt?* an honour- 
able resistance of two months, and a bombardnuuit of three 
weeks, from famine ; a noble example, the more worthy 
of admiration, from its having occurred in the middle of 
the general consternation, and after numerous irist^ices of 
shameful dereliction of duty on the part of the Dutch 
troops.^ 

So many disasters produced their usual effect in sownng 
the seeds of dissension among the allied generals. Wal- 
moden was desirous of concentrating his forces on the 
Waal between Nimegu^ and St Andr6, to make head 
against the French, who were preparing to cross that 
river ; but the Prince of Orange insisted on the allied 
forces approaching Gorcum, in order to cover the direct 
road to Amsterdam, where the Republican agents had 
been long preparing a revolutionary movement, and an 
explosion was daily expected. Thus thwarted in the only 
rational mode of carrying on the campaign, and desjmiring 
of making head against the greatly superior forces of the 
enemy, Walmoden resolved to abandon the United Pro- 
vinces to their fate ; and with a view to secure his retreat 
to Hanover, concentrated the English forces behind tlio 
Linge, and covered them on the left by the Austrian con- 
tingents. Orders were at the same time given to abandon 
the line of the Waal, as soon as the enemy should present 
themselves in force for the passage of that river. But an 
unexpected panic having occurred in the division intrusted 
with the park of artillery near Thiel, it became evident 
that this position, in the dejected state of the army, was 
not tenable ; and the troops, with the exception of a small 
vanguard, were withdrawn behind the Rhine.^ 

Despairing of their situation after the departure of the 
English array, the Statcs-Gencral made proposals of peace 
to the French government, offering, as an inducement, to 
recognise the Republic, and pay down ^wo hundred mil- 
lions of francs. The overtures were in the highest degree 
desirable, as the success of the invasion depended entirely 
on the continuance of the frost, and an accommodation 
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cirAP. with Holland would disengage fifty thousand men for 
operations on the Rhine ; but the Committee of Public 
^ 1794 Salvation, carried ilway by their extraordinary success, and 
desirous at all hazards of establishing a revolutionary 
government'' in Holland, haughtily rejected t(bem, and 
ordered IPichegru instaiiHy to invade that devoted country. 
The continuance of the frost, which had now set in with 
more severity than had been known for a hundred years, 
gave an unlooked-for success to this ambitious determina- 
Jan.8, 1795. Oil the 8th January the French army crossedHhe 

Waal, then almost completely frozen, at various points, 
which was facilitated by the capture of Thiel by General 
Moreau. A successful battle alone could now save the 
Hutch Republic ; but the de jected state of the army, suffer- 
ing under the extremity of cold^and hardship, with the ^ 
1 Th.vi. 191. thermometer at 17^ of Reaumur, rendered this a hopeless 
Joni! vV. 192,^1 Waliiiodeu, therefore, abandoned Holland 

altogether, and retiring to the line of the Issel from Arn- 
heim to Zutphen, left the United Provinces to their fated 
The situation of the Stadtholder w^as now iu the highest 
degree embarrassing. Abandoned by the army of General 
8tRdthoi(i<‘r Walmoden, unable with his single forces to make head 
FnKTand,*^^ agaiiist the torrent of the Republican forces, distracted by 
Riuiart’vo- the divisions in all the great towns in his rear, and daily 
iM-lXs out expecting a revolution at Amsterdam, the Pi*ince of 
at Amster- Orango resolvcd to abandon the Republic altogether, and 
aSnllt^the embark foF England. With this view he presented him- 
French hefor© tho IStates-Goiieral, and after declaring that lie 

troy^os. utmost to save the country, but without 

success, avowed his resolution of retiring from the com- 
mand, and recommended to them to make a separate peace 
with tho enemy. On the following day he embarked at 
Sclieveimigcn, and the States immediately issued an order 
to their soldiers to cease all resistance to tlic invaders, and 
dispatched ambassadors to the headquarters of Pichegni to 
propose terms of peace. Meanwhile the French generals, 
anxious to avoid the appearance of subjugating the 
Hutch, w^ere pausing in their career of success, in expecta- 
tion of revolutionary movements manifesting themselves 
in the principal towns. General Hacndels wrote to, the 
leaders of the insurrection : — “ The representatives of 
France are desirous that the Hutch people should enfran- 
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cliise themselves ; they 'will not subdue them as conquerors ; ectikp. 
they are only waiting till the inhabitants of Haarlem, 

Leyden, and Amsterdam, rise in a^odjjr, and unite them- 
selves to^jfheir brethren who have taken thtflcad at Bois- 
le-Duc.” The receipt of this offgr, raised to th^ utmost 
height the public effervescence at Amsterdam. The popu- J»i». is, 
lar party of 1787 assembled in great numbelrs, and besieged 
the burgomasters in the toivn-hall ; the advanced guard of 
the French army was already at the gates ; terror sei/^ed , ^ 

the hfavest hearts ; the magistrates resigned their autho- 199 , ' 
rity ; the democratic leaders were installed||n their stead : m * 

the tricolor flag hoisted on the Hfltel de Ville ; and the I92. 
Republican troops, amidst the shouts of the multitude, 
entered the city.^ 

The conquest of this rich and powerful capital, which 
had defied ' the whole power of Louis XIV., and imposed ^ 
such severe conditions on France at the treaties of Utrecht Pan of* 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, was of immense importance to the LeydetJ’and 
French .government. Utrecht, Leyden, naarlcin, and all Haarlem, 
the other towns of the Republic, underwent a similar 
revolution. Every where the people received the French 
soldiers as deliverers ; the power of the Convention soon 
extended from the Pyrenees to the northern extremity of 
Friesland. The immense naval resources, the vast wealth 
which of independence had accnmulated in the United 
Provinces, lay at the mercy of the Convention. This great 
revolution, to the honour of the democratic party be it 
recorded, was accomplished without bloodshed, or any of 
Ihe savage cruelty which liad stained the first efforts of a 
free spirit in France ; a i|jgnal example of the influence of 
free institutions in softening the asperity of civil dissen- 
sion, calculated to alle'viate many of the gloomy antlcipa- tii.t:::.*I 04. 
tions 'Which the annals of the French Revointioh might 
otherwise produce.* ^ 

These successes were soon followed by others, if possible 
still more marvellous. On the same day on which (general 
Daendels had entered Amsterdam, the left wing pf notch ^ 
army, after passing the lake of Bieshog on the ic^niide 
themselves masters of the greaX arsenal of 
containing six hundred pieces of cannon, ten 
muskets, and inunense stores of ammunition. Tli#:sihoNr 
dhisioR immediately aftor passed through Bottetdiil, aitff 
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CHAP, took possession of the Ilague, where the Stntes-Gcneral 
ijtvi. were assembled.’ fo ,yomplete the wonders of the cam- 
“ paign, a body of cavalry and flying* artillery crossed the 
Zuyder Zee the ice, and summoned the fl<»t, lying 
frozen up at the Texel. ^ The commanders, confounded at 
the hardihood of tjie enterprise, surrendered their ships 
to this novel species of assailants. At the same time the 
province of Zealand capitulated to the French troops ; and 
the right wing of the army, continuing its successes, com- 
pelled the English to abandon the line of the Issel ; Fries- 
land and Growingen w^ere successively evacuated, and the 
whole United Provinces overrun by the Republican arms. 
The English Government, finding their services useless on 
i.Torn, vi. the Continent, dismissed the Hanoverians to their native 
Ti^viM 94 British, embarked on board their ships, 

1 S 5 . ’ speedily carried the terror of their arms to the remotest 

colonies of the Indian seas.^ 

The discipline of the French soldiers during this cam- 
paign, contributed as much as their valour to these 
Extraor. astonishing successes. Peaceable citizens, converted into 
dpiineof* soldiers by the decree of September 1793, were rapidly 
theivonch 'inured to the restraints and the subordination of disci- 
Ivoliation of 5 eight months of marches and combats, they 
maiuiorr' without murmuring, a winter campaign ; 

destitute of almost every thing, from the extreme depres- 
sion of the paper money,* in w^hich they received their pay, 
they crossed numerous streams in the depth of a rigorous 
winter, and penetrated, after a month’s bivouacking, to 
Amsterdam, without having committed the slightest dis- 
order. The inhabitants of that^ wealthy capital, justly 
apprehensive of pillage from the entrance of so necessitous 
a body, were astonished to see ten regiments of soldiers, 
half naked, defile through the streets to the spund of 
military music, pile their arms in the midst of ice and 
snow, and calmly wait, as in their own metropolis, the 
qdlui;ers and barracks assigned for their lodging. It 
was such conduct as this which spread so widely, and 
perpetuated so long, the general illusion in favour of 

* The soldiers being still paid in assignats, which passed only for one 
fifteenth of their real raloe, the pay of an ofilcer was only equal in real ralue 
to three francs, or half-a*cx'own a-month. la 1795, oi)e*third was paid in 
specie, which raised the income of a captain to seventy francs, or three 
pounds sterling a-month — Jo*, vl. 214. 
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Republican institut^ns. But the Dutch were not long chap. 
in being awakened jjto sad rcaliti^ irom their deceitful x\'t. 
dream. Forty of their ships of war had bej^n withdrawn "7^7“ 
with thd'Prince of Orange, and were lodged in tlye British 
ports; the remaining fifty were •immediately taken pos- 
session of by tiie Republicans for the service of the French. 

The credit of the famous Bank of Amsterdam was violently 
shaken, and owed its withstanding the shock to the inter- 
vention of government ; commerce was entirely destroyed 
by the English blockade ; forced requisitions, to an im- 
mense amount, of clothing, stores, and provisions, gave the 
people a foretaste of the sweets of military dominion ; 
while a compulsory regulation, which comi)elled the shop- 
keepers to accept of the depreciated French assignats at the i th. vh . 
rate of nine sous for a franc, restored the army to abund- 
ance by throwing the loss arising from the depreciation, to 212 , 21 a! 
their infinite horror, upon the inhabitants of the enfran- 
chised capital.^ 

To complete the picture of this memorable campaign, it 
is only necessary to recount the concluding operations on 
the Upper Rhine and the Alps. 

The check at Kay serslau tern having induc(‘d the French 
government to reinforce their troops on the German 
frontier, ten thousand men were withdrawn from Savoy, Concluding 
and fifteen thousand from La Vend6e, to augment the on 
armies on the Rhine. By the middle of June the armies Rhino, 
on that river amounted to 114,000 men, of whom fifty 
tliou.sand were on the lower part of the stream, forty 
thousand on the upper, and twenty-four thousand in the 
Vosges mountains. The Committee of Public Salvation 
incessantly impressed upon General Michaud, who com- 
manded them, the necessity of taking the initiative, by 
renewing his attacks without intermission, and of adiing 
in large masses ; but that general, not sufficiently aware 
of the new species of warfare which the Republicans Ittul 
commenced, adhered to the old system of a parallel attack 
along the whole line. This action took place on the 2d Jaljs. 
July, and led to no decisive result. ^The enemy were 
touched at all points, but vigorously pushed at none ; and 
one thousand men lost to the Republicans without any 
advantage. Upon receiving intelligence of this cheek^Camot 
renewed his orders to Micband to concentrate his forties, and 
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act by cohimns on particular points. /A fortnight after the 
attack was renewed, a?«d, by a concentrated effort against 
the centre of^the allied position, their whole army was 
compell^ to retire. The Republicans advanced in pur- 
suit as far as Frankentlial, and resumed the line of the 
Rehbach, abandoned at the commencement of the cam- 
paign. In this affair the Allies lost three thousand men, 
and the spirit of victory was transferred to’ the other side.^ 
Both parties remained in a state of inactivity after this 
contest, until the beginning of August, when the army of 
the Moselle, being reinforced by fifteen thousand choice 
troops from La Vendee, and raised to forty thousand men, 
made a forward movement and occupied Treves. But 
while this was going forward, the Prussian army, instructed 
by their recent disaster, and observing the dispersed posi- 
tion of the French army in the valley of the Rhine, made 
a sudden attack with, twenty-five thousand men upon the 
division of General Meynicr at Kayserslautern, totally 
defeated them, and drove them back with the loss of four 
thousand men. Had this .success been vigorously sup- 
ported, it might have led to the most important results, 
and totally changed the fate of the campaign ; but not 
being followed up by the bulk of the allied force, which' 
still preserved its extended position, it produced only a 
temporary consternation in the French armies. In cffeci 
such was the inactivity of the allied generals, and thei 
obstinate adherence to the system of positions, that the; 
allowed the army of the Moselle, not forty thousaha 
strong, to remain undisturbed in Treves for two months, 
though flanked on one side by sixty-five thousand Prussians 
and Austrians, who occupied the Palatinate ; and, on the 
other, by eighty thousand Imperialists, who were en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Luxembourg. At length, 
in tlie beginning of October, the Committee of Public Sal- 
vation directed the armies of the Moselle and the Rhine to 
unite and expel the Allies from the Palatinate. This juno- 
tion having been effectc^, and the retreat of Clairfait beyond 
the Rhine having exposed their right flank to be turned, 
the Prussians fell back to Mayence, and crossed to the 
right bank by its bridge of boats. That important fortress 
was soon after invested ; Rheinfels, contrary to the most 
express orders, evacuated; and the old M^hal Bender 
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shut up in the great fortress of Luxembourg, with ten CHA^P. 
thousand men. Th^ rigours of sAisoii, and the con- 
tagious diseases incMent to the great accumulation of 
young .SQ.|diers, soon filled the hospitals, and tffe Rtg^ublican 
armies were more severely weakened by the mortality of 
their winter rest, than they would ha^ been by the losses TU. vii. 89. 
of the most harassing summer campaign .1 

In Savo 3 ’, the great dcbichments made in June to rein- 
force the army of the Rhine, reduced the French armies , 04 ^ 
to the defensive ; and they confined their efforts to main- Conclusion 
taining themselves till the falling of the snows on the 
summits of the Alps, from the neighbourhood of Gex to the 
valley of the Stura. The plan of Buonaparte for the 
invasion of Piedmont by the valley of the Stura, was not 
adopted by the Committee of Public Salvation, and the 
breatliing-time thus afforded thorn, enabled the court of 
Turin to recover from their consternation. Not discon- 
certed by this, he presented a second plan to the govern- 
ment, the object of which was to move forward the army of 
Italy to Demonte, and, after reducing that place, he proposed 
to advance to the valley of Coni, while sixteen thousand 
men, from the army of the Alps, covered their operations. 

The result of this would have been, that fifty thousand men 
would have taken up their 'winter-quarters on the southern 
qde of the Alps. The fall of Robespierre prevented the 
'xecution of this plan, and postponed for two years the 
‘ lories of the Italian campaign. Confined by the orders 
n the new goveriiraeut to defensive measures, the army of 
the Alps yet gained a brilliant advanhige, by defeating 
a corps of ten thousand Austrians and Piedmontese, who 
had advanced, in concert with the English fleet, against 
Savona, in order to cut off the communication between 
the Republicans and the state of Genoa, from which their 
principal resources 'were derived. After this success both j^‘ 
parties retired into theii winter-quarters, and the snows 97, no, lu.* 
of that rigorous season there, as elsewhere, gave repose to 
the contending armies.* 

The contest in the west of France, wliio^ a little human! ty 
on the part of the government would have completely ter- 
minated after the victories of Savenay and Mane, was of 

rekindled during this year by the atrocious severitiee exer- 
ewed towards the vanquished. The state of La Vendee at 
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CHAP, this period is thus painted by an eyewitness attached to 
the Republican ariRies ; — “ I did not sjj-e a single male being 
1J94 at the towns of Sainf Amand, Chawtonnay, or Herbiers. 
A few wome^ alone had escaped the Republici^ sword. 
Country-seats, once so numerous in that country, farm- 
houses, cottages, in fine, habitations of every sort had been 
reduced to ashes. The herdvS and flocks were wandering 
• in terror around their usual places of shelter, now smoking 
in ruins, and lowing in vain for the hands which were 
wont to feed them. At night, the flickering and dismal 
blaze of conflagration afforded light over the whole country. 
The bleating of the disturbed flocks, and the bellowings of 
the terrified cattle, were drowned in the hoarse notes of the 
ravens, and the howling of the wolves and other wrild 
animals "who had been attracted from afar to the scene of 
slaughter. As I journeyed in the night, guided by the 
uncertain light of the flames, a distant column of fire, 
widening and increasing as I approached, served as a 
beacon. It w^as the town of Mortagne in flames. When 
I arrived there, no living creatures were to be seen except 
a few wretched women, who w ere striving to save some 
remnants of their property during the general conflagra- 
Ad? t*on.’* ^ These appalling cruelties were universal, and 
niiniitratevir produced tho usual effect of such excessive and uncalled-for 
H*e*pubiil ** severity. The infernal columns of Thurreau, the Noyade: 
cttin®*, p. of Carrier, drove the Vendeans to desperation. “Nu11j^» 
spes victis si non desperarc salutem,”* became the principl 
c of a new war, if possible more murderous and disastrou? 
than the former. But it was conducted on a different prin , 
ciple. Broken and dispersed by the Republican forces - 
pierced in every direction by tlie infernal columns, the 
Vendeans were unable to collect any considerable body of 
forces ; but from amidst their woods and fastnesses, they 
maintained in detached parties an undaunted resistance. 
StoflQet and Charette continued, after the death of the 
other chiefs, to direct their efforts, though their mutual 
jealousy prevented any operations of considerable import- 
ance, and led then^o sacrifice to their ambition the gallant 
M. Be Marigny, one of the most intrepid and constant of 
the Royalist leaders.* 


* ** hope to the vaaquiihed, but in the efibrU of despair.” — GUixcsf. 
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In the spring of 1794, General Thurroau cstahlished pnAP. 
sixteen iiktreiiched iamps round the •insurgent district ; , 

but the detachment bf twonty-five^housand men from La 
Vendee Jp the Pyrenees and the Moselle, havmg compelled ^ 
him to remain on the defensive, ^hc Royalists to#k advan-'^ stonninjr of 
tage of the respite thus afforded to reorganise their forces. 

Forty thousand men, including two tfiousand horse, were campH 
soon under arms in this unconquerable district, with which ^ 
Charette stormed three of the intrenched camps, and put 
their garrisons to the sword. Meanwhile the severities of 
the Re[Hiblicaiis, in persecuting the peasfints of Brittany, 
who sheltered the fugitive Vend^ans, kindled a new and 
hirrible warfare in that extensive province, which, under 
the name of the Chouan War, long consumed the vitals, 
and })aralysed the forces of the Republic. The nobles of 
that district, Puisaye, Bourmont, George Oadoudal, and Uom. vi. 
others, commenced a guerilla warfare with murderous oJa! 
effect, and soon, on a space of twelve hundred square 297. 

5 leagues, thirty thousand men wore in arms in detached 
/ parties of two or three thousand cach.^ 

BrittJiny, intersected by woody ridges, abounding with 
hardy smugglers, ardently devoted to the Royalist cause, 107 . 
and containing a population of 2,500,000 souls, afforded far 
greater resources for the Royalist cause than the desolated m Brittunj, 
'^Vendee, which never contained a third of that number 
J jof inhabitants. Puisaye was the soul of the insurrection. PuUay®. 

’ troscribed by the Convention, with a price set upon his 
Jiead ; wandering from chateau to chateau, from cottage 
fjto cottage, he became acquainted with the spirit of the 
r^retons, and their inextinguishable hatred of the Conven- 
^ tion, and conceived the bold design of hoisting the Royal 
standard again amidst its secluded fastnesses. His inde- 
fctigable activity, energetic character, and commanding 
eloquence, eminently qualified this intrepid chief to become 
the leader of a party, and soon brought all the other Breton 
nobles to range themselves under his standard. Early in 
1794, he opened a communication wdth the English govern- 
ment, and strongly urged the immediate landing of an 
expedition of ten thousand men, witlParms and ammuni- 
tion, with which he answered for the re establishment of 
the Royalist cause. So formidable did this war soon 
become, that, according to an official report of Carnot, 
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before the end of the year, there were no less than a 
hundred and twenty thousand Republicans on • the shores 
of the ocean, of who^i above eighty thousand were in 
active warfare. Even in Normandy, the seeds of reyolt were 
beginning to manifest tl^mselves; and detached parties of 
royalists showed themselves between the Loire and the 
Seine, and struck tferror into Paris itself. ‘‘On consi- 
dering this state of affairs,” says Jomini, “it is evident 
that there existed over all the west of France powerful 
elements of resistance, and that if they had been united 
under one head, and seconded by the allied powers, it was 
by no means impossible to have restored the Royalist 
cause.” Had the Duke D’Enghien, with a few thousand 
men, landed in Brittany, and established a council, direct- 
ing alike Puisaye, Bernier, Stoflaet, Sapinaud, Scapeaux, 
and others, so as to combine their energies for one common 
object, instead of acting as they did without any concert 
in detached quarters, it is impossible to calculate what the 
result might have been. It is painful to think what at 
that crisis might have been effected, had fifteen thousand 
troops from England formed the nucleus of an army, made 
the Royalists masters of some of the fortified seaport towns 
with which the coast abounded, and lent to the insurgents 
the aid of her fleet, and the terrors of her namc.^ 

Such was the memorable campaign of 1794; one of 
the most glorious in the annals of France ; not the least 
memorable in the history of the world. Beginning on 
every side under disastrous or critical circumstances, it ter- 
minated wdth universal glory to the Republic., The Allies 
at its commencement, were besieging, and soon captured 
the last of the Flemish frontier towns ; the Republican 
forces on the Rhine were unable to make head against 
their adversaries ; the Alps were still in the possession of 
the Sardinian troops, and severe disaStevB had checkered 
the campaign at both extremities of the Pyrenees. At its 
conclusion, the Spaniards, defeated both in Biscay and 
Catalonia, w’ere suing for peace ; the Piedmontese, driven 
over the summit of .the Alps, were trembling for their 
Italian possessions f the allied forces had every where 
reerossed the Rhine ; Flanders was subdued, La Vendee 
vanquished, Holland revolutionised, and the English 
auxiliaries had fled for refuge into the states of Hanover. 
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From a state of d^ression greater than in the darkest era. chap. 
of Louis XIV., Jjance had pa^ed#at once to triumphs 
greater than had graced the protest period of his reign. ~ 

But these immense successes had not beerf gained without^ 
proportionate Josses, and it already evident that tXe 
enormous sacrifices by which thei& had been achieved, Thf* prodi- 
could not be continued for any l<mgth of time without 
inducing national ruin. During the course of the cam- puWic. 
paign the Republic had strained every nerve ; 1,700,000 
men had at one time combated by sea and land under its 
banners ; and at its close, 1,100,000 were Still numbered 
in the rolls of the army. But of this great force, only 
600, (XX) were actually under arms ; the remainder encum- 
bered the hospitals, or were scattered in a sickly or dying 
state in the villages on the line of the army’s march. The 
disorder in the commissariat, and departments entrusted 
with the clothing and equipment of the troops, had risen 
to the highest pitch: hardly any exertions could have 
provided for the wants of such a multitude of armed men, 
and tlie cupidity or selfishness of the revolutionary agents 
had diverted great part of the funds destined for these ob- 
jects, into the accumulation of their private fortunes. It 
augments our admiration for the soldiers of the Republic, 
when we recollect that their triumphs were generally 
Mshieved without magazines, tents, or equipments of any 
kind ; that the armies, destitute of every thing, bivouacked 
n the most rigorous season equally with the mildest, and 
;hat the innumerable multitudes who issued from its Toil, v.* 194 , 
Tontiers, almost always provided for their daily wants 
from the country through which they passed.^ 

Nothing could have enabled the government to make 
bead against such expenses, but the system of assignats, inmienKo 
which in effect, for the time, gave them the disposal to 

of all the wealth of France.^ The funds on which this ur*h5dth«J<» 
enonnous paper circulation was based, embracing all the 
confiscated property in the kingdom, in lands, houses, and 

• The monthl/ expetaei of the war had risen'to 900,000,fl00 fVancs, <» 
nearly L 8,000,000, tvhile the incorao wai only 6#WW),000, or L. 2,400, 000; an 
enormoisa deceit, amounth)|r to L.67,200,000 inthn year, which wa» aupplicd 
only by the inccMant of paper money, bearing, by law, a ibreed ch-. 
eulkion. There were 7,500,000.000 of france, or L.300,000.000 hi clrcula- 
turn; tiie sum in the treasury waa atill 500,000,000 or L.fO, 000,000; ao that 
the amount hwued by government waa eight miUiarda, or i r .Sjy f >0 0 0.0 00 
tt«rliog.<~Toct.. T. 194 ; Tu. vii. 239. ^ 
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moveables, were estimated at fifteen milliards of francs, or 
above ;£600,000,000 sterling; but in distracted state 
of the country, few puichasers couldiibe found for such 
^immense national domains, and therefore the security for 
practickl purposes wag merely nominal. The conse- 
quence was, that tl^‘j a.ssignat fell to one-twelfth of its 
real value ; in other words, an assignat for twenty-four 
francs, was worth only two francs ; that i.s, a note for a 
pound was worth only Is. 8d. As all the payments, both 
to and by government, were made in this depreciated 
currency, and as it constituted the chief, and in many 
I)laccs the sole circulation of the country, the losses to 
creditors or receivers of money of every description became 
enormous ; and, in fact, the public expenses were defrayed 
out of the cha.sm made in their private fortunes. It was 
evident that such a state of things could not continue 
permanently; and accordingly the national exhaustion 
appeared in the cam])aign of 1795, and the Republic would 
have sunk under the failure of its financial resources in a 
few years, had not the genius of Napoleon discovered a 
new mode of maintaining the armies, and by making war 
maintain war, converted a suffering defensive, into an 
irresistible aggressive power.^ 

At the conimcncement of the campaign, the Allies were 
an overmatch for the French at every point, and the 
superiority of their discipline was more especially evident 
in the movements and attacks of large masses. That their 
enterprises were not conducted with skill ; that they 
■ sufifered under the jealousies and divisions of the cabinets 
which directed their movements ; and that by adhering to 
the ruinous system of extending their forces, and a war of 
positions, they threw aw'ay all the advantages which might 
have arisen from the number and experience of their 
forces, must appear evident to the most careless observer. 
The fate of the campaign in Flanders was decided by the 
detachment of Jourdan, wdth forty thousand men from 
the Meuse, to reinforce the army of the Sambre; what 
then might have bee/i expected, if Cobourg had early con- 
centrated his forces for a vigorous attack in Flanders, or 
the immense masses which lay inactive on the Rhine 
been brought to bear on the general fortune of the cam- 
paign ? * 
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But it may bo doubted whether, by any exertions, the . chap. 
allied cim.sc could pave been fin^lly^mado triumphant in 
France at this peiod. The tinm for energetic measures 
was pjst ; the revolutionary fever was burning with 
fury, and fifteen hundred thoueaiid nicn wercfin arms The period 


i ijlc 

defend the Republic. By bringijf up column after 
column to the attack ; by throwing away with merciless aihos wm 
prodigality the lives of the conscripts ; by sparing neither 
blood nor treasure to accomplish their objects ; by drawing 
without scniple upon the wealth of one-half of France by 
confiskiiition, and of the other by a.ssignats, the Committee 
of Public Siilvation had produced a force which was for 
tlie time unconquerable. By a more energetic awl com- 
biner! S 5 ^stem of warfare, the Allies might have broken 
through the frontier on more than one point, and wrested 
from the Republic her frontiej fortresses ; but they would 
probably have found, in the heart of the country, a resist- 
ance which would in the end have proved their ruin. 

What might have been cjisily done by vigorous measures 
in 1792 or 1793, could not have been accomplished by any 
exertions in 1794, after the great levies of the Convention 
;had come into the field, and the energy of revolution wjis 

E irned into military confidence by the successes which 
id concluded the preceding campaign. 

It deserves notice too, what signal benefit accrued to 
ranee in this cjimpaign from its central position, and the 
rmidable barrier of fortified towns with which it was Generd 
trrouiided. By possessing an interior, while the Allies SS 
ere compelled to act on an exterior line, the French piign. 
government was enabled to succour the weak parts of 
• their frontier, and could bring their troops to bear in 
joverwhelmiug masses on one point ; while their opponents, 

Imoving round a larger circumference, charged with the 
fprotection of different kingdoms, and regulated by distant, 

'and often di.scordaut cabinets, were unable to make corres- 
ponding movements to resist them. Thus, the transference 
of the troops which conquered at Toulon to the Eastern 
Pyrenees ; of the divisions of the awny of Savoy to the 
Rhine; of Jourdan’s corps to the l^mbre ; and of the 
garrison of Maycnce to Nantes ; the immediate causes of 
the successes in Catalonia, the Palatinate, Flanders, and 
La Vend^, successively took place, without any corres- 
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ponding movement having heen m^^de in the troops 
opposed to them, ttf reinforce the threatened quarters. 
Each division of the allied forces, iclightcd at being 
*TeHeved from ftie pressure under which it had prejfiously 
differed, relapsed iNto a state of inactivity, without ever 
recollecting, that wifsjj an active and enterprising enemy, 
a serious defeat at one point was a disaster at all. 

The Archduke Charles has said, that the great superiority 
of Prance, in a military point of view, arise.s from the 
chain of fortresses with which it is surrounded, whereby 
^it is enabled, with equal facility, to throw delays in the 
way of an invasion of their own, and to find a solid base 
for an irruption into their neighbours’ territory ; and that 
the want of such a harrier on the right bank of the Rhine 
is the principal defect in the system of German defence.^ 
The campaign of 1794 affoyls a striking confirmation of 
this observation. After having driven the French forces, 
during the campaign of 1793, from the field, and compelled 
them to seek shelter in intrenched camps, or fortified 
towns, the Allies were so much impeded by the siege of 
the fortre.sses which lay in their road, that they were 
compelled to halt in their career of .success ; and France 
had time to complete the vast armaments which afterwards 
jiroved so fatal to Europe. When the Republic, on the 
other hand, beaimc the invading power in 1794, the want 
of any fortified towns to resist tlieir progress, enabled 
them to overrun Flanders, and drive the Allies in a few 
weeks beyond the Rhine. Tliis consideration is of vital 
importance, both in the estimate of the relative power of 
France and the neighbouring states, and in all measures 
intended to restrain its ambitious projects. It was the 
same in ancient times. The Roman armies, wholly unable 
to withstand the cavalry of Hannibal in the field, found a 
respite from their disasters after the slaughter of Cannse 
in the numerous fortified towns with which Italy was 
studded. From the moment tliat the war from one of 
battles became one of sieges, the fortune of the Carthaginian 
conqueror hegiiii to waver ; and the mighty torrent whidh 
had rolled with impetuous fury from the Ebro to the 
Tiber, was lost in surrounding the inconsiderable fortresses 
of Campania and Apulia.^ 

'there are few spectacles in nature so sublime as that of 



a jfcoplo bravely »n»ating for their liberties against a ,CHAP. 
powerful and vii^ictLve enemy, ^liat spectacle was 
exhibited in the ^ost liriking tnanner by the French \rfu 
nation during this campaign. The same inf^artial justic^^ 
which ISondemns with unmeasured sjirerity the blood^CubUro* 
internal, must admire the dignified resolute external 
conduct of the Convention. With4inbending firmness, 
though often atrocious cruelty, they coerced alike internal 
revolt and .'breign violence ; and selecting out of the 
inniimenible ranks of their defenders the most worthy, 
laid the foundation of that illustrious school of military 
chiefs who afterwards sustained the fortunes of the empire. 

It is melancholy to be obliged to admit, that it was this 
cruelty which was one cause of their triumphs ; and that 
the fortunes of the Republic might have sunk under its 
difficulties, but for the inflexible severity with which its 
Government overawed the discontented. The iron rule of 
Terror undoubtedly drew out of the agonies of the kate 
the means of its ultimate deliverance. The impartial 
justice of Providence apparently made that terrific period 
the means of punishing tlio national sins of both the con- 
tending parties; and while the sufferings of the BJmpire 
were the worthy retribution of its cruelty, and the neces- 
sary consequences of its injustice, the triumphs to which 
they led brought deserved ch(istisement on those powers 
who luul sought, in that suffering, the means of unjust 
aggrandisement. 
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